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NOTICE. 

The Board of Directors at their last meeting in Philadelpliia neglet-tc 
to appoint a Committee on Publication. The undersigned is by the Coi 
stitution eX'Officio chairman of such committee and hence has had to a 
alone. There has been a delay of about a month in getting out this vohinr 
in consequence of waiting for the plates of the portion in the reforui spel 
ing, the other printing being all done about the middle of December, 
is hoped, however, that the interest that attaches to the volume in i 
present state will compensate for the delay. Several persons were late : 
sending in their addresses, reports, etc., or the printing might have be€ 
completed by the middle of November. On page 223 it is stated that tl 
Proceedings of the Department of Superintendence at the Washingtc 
meetings in 1877 and 1879 published by the Bureau of Education not beii 
the property of Association can not be bound with the volume and sei 
to members. It is a pleasure to state that 500 copies have been secun 
which will be bound with this volume. This number will be sufficient 
supply all members with the full proceedings, but 500 copies of this vc 
ume will contain only the proceedings at Philadelphia. 

W: D. Hen'kle, Chairman, 
of tJie Committee on } Publication. 
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First Day^s Proceedings. 

MORNING SESSION. 

The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the National Educational Associa- 
tion was opened in the Girls' Normal-School Building, in Philadelphia, 
Pa., at lOJ^ o'clock, a. m., Tuesday, July 29th, 1879. 

President John Hancock called the Association to order and prayer was 
offered Vy the Rev. A. D. Mayo. The Association was then welcomed by 
Mayor Wm. S. Stokely in the following 

ADDRESS. 

Mr, President, Ladies, and Gentlemen, Members of the National Educational 
Association. 

I cordially welcome you to the City of Brotherly Love. It is fitting 
that you should celebrate the attainment of your majority in the city 
where your Association was organized twenty-one years ago, and I trust 
that your stay among us nqay be made very pleasant, and that your delib- 
erations may tend to the advancement of the cause of popular education. 

The perpetuation of a free government, and the stability of Republican 
Institutions can only be maintained by the education of those who are to 
become citizens, and from whom the country's rulers are to be chosen. 

Your duties in ascertaining the best modes of conveying and imparting 
instruction to the youthful mind, fitting the recipients for the arduous 
duties of life, and so shaping and directing their studies that they may 
become useful and intelligent members of society, while a very pleasant 
task, is attended with grave responsibilities; and my earnest wish is 
that the present convention, under the guidance of Him from whom 
comes all knowledge, may be of great service in strengthening and re- 
freshing those who teach, that they in turn may have enlarged oppor- 
tunities and increased capabilities to impart knowledge to the rising 
generation. 

Edward Suippen, Esq., then followed with the following 

ADDRESS. 

Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen : 

The pleasing privilege of giving you words of welcome and cordial 
greeting on behalf of the educational interests of Philadelphia has fallen 
upon me during the unavoidable absence of my friend Mr. Steel, President 
2 
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of our Board of Education. You are now aasenibled in the place of the 
nativity of your Association. Twenty-one years ago you left us, and have 
now attained lawful age. Meanwhile you have travelled over our land, from 
city to city, increasing in strength and usefulness and scattering broad- 
cast your combined wisdom and experience. At last you gather again 
around the parental hearthstone in the pride and vigor of full manhood. 
It is fitting, therefore, that Philadelphia's honored and respected Chief 
Magistrate, the Mayor, should tender a city's welcome, and all these 
words of his I cordially second, bidding you a thousand welcomes and 
offering unto you, collectively and individually, the kindest greetings and 
salutations. 

In doing so I respond not only to the feelings of every educational official 
and teacher, but to those of a city's million. It is true that we have not 
killed for you the fatted calf, yet we have prepared the tables for the feast 
of reason which you yourselves have provided. All of our institutions of 
learning, of science, art, and benevolence have opened wide their doors 
to our guests. The time-honored University of Pennsylvania invites you 
to its palatial edifices, literary, scientific, and medical. The Academy of 
Fine Arts seeks your presence in its costly, refined, and elegant gal- 
leries. The Academy of Natural Sciences, the largest in America, bids 
you welcome there. The Institution for the Deaf and Dumb invites 
your attendance, as does also the Museum of Industrial Art in Centen- 
nial grounds, and you are claimed at the last of your three days, at the 
Permanent Exhibition, at the Main Building, which is honored by all 
who love our Centennial memories. All Philadelphia's institutions bid 
you welcome, and in truth, ladies and gentlemen, you are welcome every- 
where in our city of Brotherly Love. 

May I tell you a profound secret in implicit confidence? We are a 
proud people; proud of our ancient memories and history; proud of the 
legion of great and good men who have been born or lived or died with 
us ; proud of the noble acts of our ancestors in the days which tried the 
very hearts and reins of men ; of our institutions and their fruits, and 
proud of the fresh Centennial memories which have so gilded and reflected 
American honor, intelligence, and learning in every corner of the earth. 
That is my secret. But we are proud also, of the presence here to-day of 
the vast array of wise and learned men and women who compliment 
Philadelphia by meeting here in educational conclave. This last is no 
secret. I ask you to blazon forth this pride on the permanent pages 
of your record. 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I bear to you Philadelphia's cordial 
salutation, greetings, good- will, and welcome, and beg your acceptance of 
them. 



At the close of this address Mr. Shippen stated that a card of member 
ship in the Association would admit the holder of it, free of charge, to 
nearly every place of special interest in the City, and read special invita- 
tions to visit the followiug : — 
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1. Permanent Exhibition. 

2. Academy of the Fine Arts. 

3. Academy of the Natural Sciences. 

4. Franklin Institute. 

5. Teachers' Institute. 

6. Institution for the Blind. 

7. Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
S. University of Pennsylvania. 

9. Girard College. 

10. Wagner Free Institute of Science. 

11. Mercantile Library. 

12. Philadelphia Library. 

13. Pennsylvania Historical Society. 

14. United States Mint. 

15. Masonic Temple. 

16. Memorial Hall. 

17. School of Design for Women. 

18. American District Telegraph Co. 

President Hancock responded to the address of welcome in the fol- 
lowing 

ADDRESS. 

This city has many sacred associations, and we come here to celebrate 
our majority, and I trust that this celebration will be of such a character 
that we shall go away strengtliened for our work, and that the Association 
will leave associations for good for your people. Mr. Mayor, you preside 
over one of the great cities of the world — a city containing nearly one 
million inhabitants; a city which has more comfortable homes for its 
laboring classes in proportion to the population than any other city on 
the globe. Your prosperity is founded upon a solid basis; it is founded 
upon the intelligence of its people. Here was given expression to the 
thought that has cheered men and rendered them enthusiastic all over 
the world. Here was pronounced the doctrine of equality of chances in 
life, and our educational system only goes to carry out that grand doctrine. 

The gentleman who has spoken for the Board of Education I sincerely 
thank for the welcome extended us. I have learned that you have an 
army of 100,000 children in your public schools. This army is led by 
2000 teachers. What an army, what a corps is this in the community! 
It is an army that marches to conquests of peace, and such an army is 
irresistible when properly officered. It is not only in this school, in this 
army, that you are strong, but your higher institutions are buttressing the 
walls of your material intellectual wealth so that no enemy can throw 
them down and enter upon your domain. You have Girard College, a 
grand charity, your Academy of Fine Arts, with its fine collection of 
paintings, and other institutions with elevating influences throughout 
your whole city. Your Permanent Exhibition, which is a continuation of 
the grandest exhibition which was ever held in this or any other country, 
is also a great educator. All these things are going on to build you 
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up in the prosperity that, as I think, has its foundation upon a basis that 
cannot be overturned. On behalf of the Association I tender our tbanka 
to you, Mr. Mayor, and to the gentleman who has spoken for the Board 
of Education. 

The President then proceeded to read the following 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

A half century ago two great educational organizations were established 
in this country. The one embraced in its field of operations chiefly the 
New-England States ; the other the States of the Mississippi Valley. A 
great cloud of teachers in the midst of the noble White Mountains joined 
in the exercises of the fiftieth annual meeting of the first, within the pres- 
ent month; the second held its last meeting in the year 1845. It matters 
little which may justly claim precedence by a year, and this is no place to 
discuss the question. In the one were found the learning, wisdom, zeal, 
and self-sacrifice of the educators of the older part of our country, of that 
section which has done so much to shape all our institutions; in the other 
were united for like purposes the educators of the same character belong- 
ing to the States of the Great West. 

The American Institute of Instruction had its origin in a convention of 
teachers held in the city of Boston, in the month of March, 1830. At this^ 
meeting a committee, consisting of Ebenezkr Bailey, Benjamin D.Emer- 
son, Abraham Andrews, George B. Emerson, Gideon F. Thayer, Henry 
K. Oliver, and J. Wilder, was appointed to prepare a constitution. This- 
duty was discharged by the committee, and the first regular meeting of 
the Association was held in Boston on the 19th of August of the same year. 
The introductory discourse was delivered by Rev. Francis Wayland,, 
President of Brown University, ** On the Object of Intellectual Education, 
and the Manner in which that Object is to be Attained." 

It had been proposed to call the society the New-England Association 
of Teachers, but as several other States were represented in the meeting, 
a more comprehensive name was given it. But notwithstanding its 
amended title, the American Institute has been and still remains essen- 
tially a New-England institution, though educators from other States have 
always received a hearty welcome to its meetings. One needs but to glance 
through its fifty published volumes of proceedings to learn how wide has 
been the field covered by its discussions. It is safe to say that no subject, 
however remote its connection with education, has escaped notice. And 
when we read over the roll of great men who participated in these dis- 
cussions, there is no need of inquiry as to the ability with which all topics 
were treated. In addition to the names already given as belonging to the 
early history of the Institute may be added those of Mann, Barnard, Al- 
coTT, Colburn, Dwight, Greene, Felton, Fowle, Northend, Pierce, Rus- 
sell, Sears, Philbrick, Tweed, Miss Peabody, and a mighty host scarcely 
less eminent. 

Now that women have deservedly come to occupy so prominent a place 
as instructors of youth, the following provision of the original constitution 
of the Institute has a ring of the antique about it, and can scarcely fail to^ 
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-cause a smile. They might not become members, but they were graciously 
accorded the following mandatory privilege by Art. II., Sec. 6: " Ladies 
^engaged in teaching shall be invited to hear the annual address, lectures, 
and reports of committees on subjects of education." 

The American Institute, like most voluntary associations for the promo- 
tion of the public welfare, has undergone many vicissitudes, seeming more 
than once nigh unto death; but now, in its fiftieth year, it has renewed 
its youth, and seems in a fairway to live a thousand years, strong to battle 
with vice and ignorance. 

In the year 1829 was organized at Cincinnati an association of teachers 
which was called the " Academic Institute." This association soon took 
on larger proportions and a longer name ; and in June, 1831, the first gen- 
eral convention of the teachers of the Mississippi Valley met in Cincin- 
nati, and the " Academic Institute*' became the "Western Literary In- 
stitute and College of Professional Teachers." The Mississippi Valley 
had not then the comparative national importance it has since attained, 
and it was almost altogether dependent on New England and other Eastern 
States for its educational notions. Without designing it, this movement 
was one in the direction of greater independence. Among the members 
noteworthy in the educational history of the country, time allows me but 
to mention Albert Pickett, T. J. Matthews, Alexander Kinmont, W, 
H. McGuffey, Dr. Daniel Drake, Milo G. Williams, Dr. Joseph Ray, 
E. D. Mansfield, Calvin E. Stowe, Alexander Campbell, Samuel Lewis, 
O. M. Mitchell, J. H. Perkins, Dr. John Locke, J. McD. Matthews, J, 
B. Purcell, and Caroline Lee Hentz. 

This Association, generally known under the shorter name of the West- 
-em College of Teachers, less vigorous it would seem than its associate of 
the East, or it may be because planted in a less congenial soil, finally ceased 
to exist in the year 1845. But it did not live in vain. It contributed more 
than any other agency, perhaps, to the upbuilding on a solid foundation 
of the great free-school system of the West, and to the introduction therein 
of the best methods of teaching. In its meetings and by its discussions 
was trained the great, unselfish, practical, and Jeloquent friend of the 
** people's colleges," Samuel Lewis, who began his career in Ohio the same 
year that Horace Mann entered upon his in Massachusetts — two men in 
whose works the whole nation has been blessed. 

In looking over the list of subjects discussed in the earlier meetings of 
the Association, I have been surprised at their identity with those discussed 
in our educational meetings of a recent date, and to the similarity of 
treatment. But if we consider for a moment, we shall find little cause for 
wonder, since they are subjects which touch the most important of hu- 
man interests, everywhere and in all time. As a matter of curious in- 
terest I copy a few of them : — 

On Physical Education. 

Ought Anatomy and Physiology to constitute a part of education ? 

What is the best method of teaching English Grammar? 

How far is it practicable to introduce the Physical Sciences into the 
•Common Schools ? 

On Music in the Common Schools. 
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The most efficient means of conducting examinations. 

On the qnalitications of teachers. 

On the best methods of classifying pupils, and arranging the studies to 
be pursued in Common Schools. 

On the expediency of making the Course of Instruction in Common 
Schools so ample and various as to meet the wants of all classes of citizens* 

How far military exercises and discipline may be profitably introduced 
into colleges. 

On schools for educating teachers for the supply of common-school 
instruction. 

On the most efficient mode of giving moral instruction in common 
schools. 

On the evils resulting from the changes of teachers. 

On the best method of governing schools. 

On the proper ventilation of school-houses. 

But the Western College of Teachers having been long dead, it occurred 
to leading educators of various locations to supplement the agencies of 
the American Institute and the several State Teachers' Associations by an 
organization broad enough to gather into itself the best thought of the 
whole country, and to enable its educators to unite their efforts for a 
.common purpose. It seems eminently i)roper in this goodly city, the city 
of Franklin, wherein this Association had its birth, and in a sense attains 
its majority, to give a short sketch of its origin and work. 

I am informed on good authority that the most active worker for the 
establishing of this Association was T. W. Valentine, recently deceased, 
at that time President of the New- York State Teachers' Association. Th& 
following call to the Teachers of the United States was written by D. B. 
Hagar, of Massachusetts, and is dated May 15, 1857. So far as I know the 
copy before me is the only one in existence. For that reason, and for 
the more important one that it sets forth with conciseness the purposes 
of our Association, I reproduce it in full : 

"The eminent success which has attended the establishment and 
operations of the several State Teachers' Associations in this country, is 
the source of mutual congratulations among all friends of popular educa- 
tion. To the direct agency and the diff'used influence of these Associa- 
tions, more, perhaps, than to any other cause, are due the manifest 
improvement of schools in all their relations, the rapid intellectual and 
social elevation of teachers as a class, and the vast development of public 
interest in all that concerns the education of the young. 

"That the State Associations have already accomplished great good, and 
that they are destined to exert a still broader and more beneficent 
influence, no wise observer wdll deny. 

"Believing that what has been done for States by State Associations 
may be done for the whole country by a National Association, we, the 
undersigned, invite our fellow-teachers throughout the United States to' 
assemble in Philadelphia on the 26th day of August next, for the purpose 
of organizing a 

NATIONAL TEACHEUS' ASSOCIATION. 

"We cordially extend this invitation to all practical teachers in the 
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North, the South, the East, and the West, who are willing to unite in a 
general effort to promote the educational welfare of our country, by con- 
centrating the wisdom and power of numerous minds, and by distributing 
among all the accumulated experience of all who are ready to devote 
their energies and contribute their means to advance the dignity, re- 
spectability, and usefulness of their calling; and who, in fine, believe 
that the time has come when the teachers of the nation should gather 
into one great Educational Brotherhood. 

" As the permanent success of any association depends very much upon 
the auspices attending its establishment, and the character of the organic 
laws which it adopts, it is hoped that all parts of the Union will be largely 
represented at the inauguration of the proposed enterprise. 

"T. W. Valeniine, 
" President New- York State Teachers' Association. 

"D. B. Hagar, 
" President Massachusetts State Teachers* Association. 

" W. T. Lucky, 
" President Missouri State Teachers' Association^ 

'*J. Tenny, 
"President New-Hampshire State Teachers' Association. 

"J.G.May, 
" President Indiana State Teachers' Association. 

" W. Roberts, 
** President Pennsylvania State Teachers' Association. 

** C. Pease, 
" President Vermont State Teachers' Association. 

*' D. Franklin Wells, 
" President Iowa State Teachers' Association. 

"A. C. Spicer, 
" President Wisconsin State Teachers' Association." 

An extra of the New- York Teacher^ then edited by James Cruikshank, 
contains the proceedings of the Convention which met in pursuance of 
this call in the Athenaeum Building, Philadelphia, August 26, 1857. James 
L. Enos, of Iowa, was appointed temporary chairman, and William E. 
Sheldon, of Massachusetts, secretary. Messrs. Hagar, of Mass., Cann, of 
Georgia, and Challen,. of Indiana, were appointed a committee to draft a 
constitution. The name of the Association under the constitution as 
adopted was "The National Teachers' Association." This name, in 
accordance with a more liberal provision subsequently adopted in regard 
to membership, was changed to the present one of National Educational 
Association. The qualifications for membership were as follows: 

*' Any gentleman who is regularly occupied in teaching in a public or 
private elementary school, college, or university, or who is regularly 
employed as a private tutor, as the editor of an educational journal, or as 
a superintendent of schools, shall be eligible lo membership. 

*' Whenever a member of this Association shall abandon the profession 
of teaching, or the business of editing an educational journal, or superin- 
tending schools, he shall cease to be a member." 
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The reason membership was so carefully restricted to those engaged in 
the active work of instruction was doubtless to promote one of the leading 
objects of the Association, the building up of the teacher's calling into a 
profession. Like the American Institute, our Association did not recognize 
the equality of men and women in the profession, though it took a step 
in advance of the Institute in regard to the rights of the latter; for, 
whereas the Institute only accorded women the right of listening to the 
wise things made public by their brethren, our Association extended to 
them the additional privilege of presenting thoughts of their own, iinder 
a curious restriction, as will be seen from the article of the constitution 
relating to membership of women, which I quote : 

"Ladies engaged in teaching may, on the recommendation of the Board 
of Directors, become honorary members and shall thereby possess the 
right of presenting, in the form of written essays (to be read by the 
secretary or any other member whom they may select), their views upon 
the subject assigned for discussion," 

It is scarcely, necessary to say that women possess, at the present, the 
6ame rights as men, both in this Association and in the American Institute. 

Another article of our constitution was that after 1858 tlie meetings of 
the Association should be biennial. 

There were in all ten States represented in the first meeting, viz : — Del- 
aware, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, Missouri, New 
York, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and the District of Columbia. The 
number of members enrolled was 38. The teachers not already named 
who took an active part in the business and discussions of the meetings 
were J. W. Bulkley and James Ckuikshank, of New York ; Thomas Gran- 
ger and J. W. Barrett, of Illinois ; N. R. Lynch, of Delaware ; E. W. 
Whelan, of Missouri ; J. D. Giddings, of South Carolina; Z. Richards, of 
the District of Columbia, and J. P. Wickersham, H. C. Hickok, and Wil- 
liam Roberts, of Pennsylvania. At the evening session, an address on 
the importance of the organization of a national association of professional 
ieacherSf prepared by Prof. William Russell, of Massachusetts, was read 
I)y T. W. Valentine, of New York. This seems to have been the only 
regular address made at the meeting. 

The first election of ofiicers under the constitution resulted in the choice 
ot Z. Richards of the District of Columbia, for President; T. W. Valen- 
tine of New York, for First Vice-President ; J. W. Bulkley of New York 
Secretary ; and T. M. Cann of Delaware, Treasurer. 

The first regular meeting under the constitution was held in Cincinnati, 
August, 1858, Z. Richards, presiding. The attendance at this meeting, as 
at Philadelphia, was not large (73 members enrolled), the leading mem- 
bers, with a few exceptions, being from the East. But though small in 
numbers, it was great in ability and enthusiasm. Horace Mann, then so 
near the close of his life and noble career, was one of the leading spirits of 
the occasion. This meeting demonstrated the stability of the Association, 
and with a few additional general facts, I take leave of its history. At the 
Cleveland meeting, held in August, 1870, the Association was reorganized, 
assuming its present name, and absorbing. into itself as departments two 
other associations, namely, the American Normal-School Association and 
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the National Association of School Superintendents. Now, as it will be 
seen by glancing at our programme, the General Association has connected 
with it the following departments, viz : — 

Department of Elementary Schools, Department of Higher Instruction, 
Department of Normal Schools, Department of School Superintendence, 
and the Department of In 'ustrial Education. Besides these, we are glad 
this year to welcome to our meeting as another department that body of 
eminent and learned educators, known as the Spelling-Reform Associa- 
tion. I cannot, of course, speak for the Association, but my* individual 
hope is that this temporary association may be made permanent. 

This division into departments has enabled our Association to do vastly 
more work, and to do it better than could be possible, acting as a single 
body. 

In its twenty-one years of existence the Association has held seventeen 
meetings, as follows: — 

Cincinnati (1858), Z. Richards, D. C, President. 

Washington (1859), A. J. Rickofp, Ohio, President. 

Buffalo (I860)— J. W. Bulkley, New York, President. 

Chicago (1863) — J. D. Philbrick, Massachusetts, President. 

Ogdensburgh (1864) — W. H. Wells, Illinois, President. 

Harrisburg (1865) — S. S. Greene, R. I., President. 

Indianapolis (1866) J. P. Wickersham, Pennsylvania, President. 

Nashville (1868) — J. M . Gregory, Illinois, President. 

Trenton (1869) — L. Van Bokkelen, Maryland, President. 

Cleveland (1870) — D. B. Hagar, Massachusetts, President. 

St. Louis, (1871) — J. L. Pickard, Illinois, President. 

Boston (1872)— E. E. White, Ohio, President. 

Elmira (1873) — B. G. Northrop, Connecticut, President. 

Detroit (1874)— S. H. White, Illinois, President. 

Minneapolis (1875) — W. T. Harris, Mo., President. 

Baltimore (1876) — W. F. Phelps, Minn., President. 

Louisville (1877) M. A Newell, Md., President. 

It will be seen from this list that the provision of the constitution as 
first adopted, restricting the Association to biennial meetings, must have 
been changed at the Cincinnati session. 

From 1870 inclusive, up to the present time the proceedings of the 
Association and its several departments, and the addresses delivered 
therein, have been published in yearly bound volumes; and it will be 
safe to say these volumes contain a mass of professional literature excelled 
in value by no similar collection published anywhere. 

Now that the Association has passed into its manly majority, we are 
sure that the whole country, and especially Pennsylvania, on whose soil 
it was born, will earnestly wish that it may constantly grow in strength 
and good works, .and arrive at a flourishing old age. The American 
Institute is well, and State Associations are well, but our Association has 
both a national breadth and a national importance, and must be preserved. 

Since its establishment there have been discussed in this body all the 
leading questions relating to the education of youth, such as the organi- 
zation of schools, courses of study, methods of instruction, and the 
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influence the higher institutions of learning have upon the lower, and 
upon the development of civilization. In the discus^sion of these questions 
it has brought together the foremost men of all sections uf the country, 
whose searching investigations and clear and forcible presentation of their 
several views have contributed laruely to getting the best things known 
and done. Within the period of its existence perhaps not many great 
and original measures have had their origin, but those already rooted 
have been nourished and strengthened. Normal Schools have largely 
increased in numbers and efficiency; graded schools have multiplied 
many fold, and through them the schools of our cities and towns have 
become the best in the world, — ample proof of which statement will be 
•presented in an address to be delivered at the present meeting. With the 
growth of the graded-school system, has extended the plan of having schools 
supervised by professional educators, with which no merely non-profes- 
sional supervision can for one moment compare, and by this professional 
supervision have vitality and skill been introduced into every department 
of our public-school systems to an extent before unknown. In all these 
progressive movements, it is fair to claim this Association has exercised 
a full share of influence, reinforcing everywhere the efi*ort8 of more 
provincial organizations. There has, however, been one great educational 
agency established since the foundation of this Association, and of which 
the Association may be said to have been the special champion. I refer 
to the Bureau of Education. The defence of this institution when it haa 
been attacked, and the support of its measures with an unflagging zeal, I 
regard to have been among the most useful and honorable of the labors 
of the Association. 

Of the Centennial Exhibition, so grand in all its features, and so 
admirable in its management — a wondrous university to which people 
from every quarter of the earth came to learn lessons not taught in ordinary 
institutions of learning — the one feature most attractive to intelligent for- 
eigners, was our Educational Exhibit. This showed them, as no other 
department of the exhibition could, the source of the activity of our people 
as inventors, and the substantial foundation on which their prosperity 
rests. This exhibition of the actual work done bv our schools in their 
different grades, from the lowest primary to the senior class of the High 
School, was made in accordance with rules prepared by this Association,, 
and a large part of its success was due to the active exertions of its 
membership in the several States. 

Having thus' briefly glanced at the early history of the Association, and 
more briefly to the work in which it has borne a part, the question which 
bears itself home upon us in this the completion of its twenty-first year, 
is, What enterprises shall it now set before itself for future accomplish- 
ment? Many of those who were active in its foundation have laid down 
their burden of labor to take it up no more forever; and those who 
remain of that early band have grown gray in service. We must then 
look to the younger members, with their greater vigor and higher courage,, 
to push forward to greater achievements. 

A few years ago the public mind was more nearly a unit on some 
;questions of gravest import to our people than it seems to be now. One 
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of these is the question whether the high school ought to constitute a 
part of a system of free schools. This department of the system has 
within a few years been violently assailed by an influential portion of the 
public press, by politicians who would fain bear the name of statesmen, 
and by others in high places ; but as.yet the people have not been among 
these assailants, and if I mistake not both their intelligence and their 
temper, they never will be. Our national progress depends as much upon 
the difi*usion of the higher learning as it does upon the universality of 
the elementary ; and if this Association has bcit the courage of its convic- 
tions, it will oppose itself in the most aggressive way to every measure 
which shall tend to restrict this higher learning to a favored class. That 
democracy is a vain pretense which does not do what it lawfully may, and 
its means will allow, to give all its youth a fair start in life. 

Another question which has lately assumed a prominent place in our 
discussions, is destined, I am sure, to occupy a place still more prominent; 
and that is the question how, if at all, we are to unite in our public-school 
systems the training of brain and hand. Technical schools, whether to 
supplement the training of academic institutions, or whether as a substi- 
tute for it, have secured a fixed place in our schemes of public education. 
But this other question has a much wider sweep. Instead of reaching 
but a few, it proposes to extend whatever advantages which may accrue 
from the training of the hand to the mass of youth in all schools above 
the most elementary. The theory of its advocates is that an entirely 
worthy education is one which teaches to do as well as to think. Say these 
advocates, "The scheme of manual training, aside from its practical 
value, will prove an important element in mental training, and those who 
take it will be possessed of as much mind-power at the end of ti^eir course 
as they would be if they gave their whole time to the usual course in 
book learning." That the union of the two kinds of training is highly^ 
desirable is coming to be acknowledged with considerable unanimity ; but 
there lie many difiiculties in the practical realization of the scheme in 
our schools. To determine the limitations of the theory — for some of its 
advocates are already becoming extravagant in their claims — and to over- 
come the practical difficulties referred to, is another important work for 
the Association. 

The emancipation of more than four millions of slaves, brought about 
by the late civil war, has imposed upon the nation and upon every great 
educational organization a burden and responsibility not to be easily 
borne. Their education and that of the poor whites — who in this regard 
are often but little better ofi" — involves in it the perpetuity of the govern- 
ment. In this vital matter this Association has been no idle looker-on. It 
has taken the ground that this is a national question, in which every 
section has an interest, and that the general government is morally bound,. 
80 far as the limitation of its powers will permit, to render aid. The 
Association has many times declared that the proceeds of the sales of 
public lands should be exclusively devoted to educational purposes. And 
as a body it has memorialized Congress to distribute such proceeds among 
the several States on the basis of illiteracy, with the intent that, as 
the South is poor and her needs great, she should, for many years to 
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■come, receive the greater amount of aid. And no objectionable partiality 
will be shown by this course, for what strengthens her will strengthen 
all. I speak confidently when I state that the efforts of the Association 
in this direction have been gratefully appreciated by our friends of the 
^uth ; and I speak with equal confidence in assuring those friends that 
the Association will never relax its exertions until such a measure has 
become a law. Nor will the Association stop there. It will join heart 
and hand with the people of the South in support of any other practical 
measure for the establishing among them a great and strong free-school 
system. By such mutual co-operation, and through the kind feelings it 
will engender, we may expect to cement the different sections of our 
country into a union strong, harmonious, and enduring. 

It was one of the original purposes of this Association, as is witnessed 
by the call for its creation, to elevate teaching into a noble profession. 
This cannot be done except by the aid of professional schools. We may 
therefore expect that it will continue to be, as it has heretofore been, the 
bold and uncompromising defender of Normal Schools, and that it will 
persistently labor to increase their numbers and to make them a greater 
educational force than they have ever been, by giving breadth and exalta- 
tion to their purposes. 

It is a question worthy serious consideration whether the Association 
should not devote more of its effort toward influencing legislation. Our 
discussions on practical themes too often come to nothing, because their 
conclusions are not embodied in laws, which might often be effected if 
united exertions were made to that end. With most legislative bodies 
the views of such an Association as this on educational matters, if properly 
presented, would, in the very nature of things, have great weight. 

My immediate predecessor in the ofiice I am now called upon to fill, in 
his inaugural address spoke with a charming eloquence of the value of 
books and the creation of a general taste for good reading. The establish- 
ment of free libraries is scarcely less important than the establishment of 
free schools. Few of our cities and towns are unprovided with these val- 
uable adjuncts to a school education, but the mass of our population is in 
the country districts; and how to get into the hands of the children of 
these districts, aye, of the men and women too, good books, books which 
shall refine and ennoble, is a question of the highest moment. To culti- 
vate a taste for good reading is the most efficacious, possibly the only way 
of uplifting the great people. 

In this connection, and believing it to be one of the attributes of this 
Association, both in its organized and individual capacity, to encourage 
all worthy educational movements wherever they may arise, I take pleas- 
ure in referring to the scheme of Eev. J. H. Vincent, of the Chautauqua 
Beading and Scientific Circles, for carrying into homes in sequestered 
<50untry places as well as into the homes of the city and town, the best 
kind of reading on the best of topics. The scheme includes more than 
than this. He sets the inmates of these homes — old and young — at work 
upon regular courses of study, bringing, in a sense, a university to every 
man's door. He does not claim that these courses can be profitably sub- 
stituted for the more thorough and systematic ones of the schools ; but I 
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think he may justly claim that they will be of inestimable value to those 
whose school privileges have been few, and even to scholars who possess a 
desire to add to the store of their school learning. To many minds which 
would otherwise have groped in darkness they bring an enduring light. 
The whole country is now dotted with Dr. Vincent's reading and studying 
**circles," with a membership of nearly ten thousand and the plan is capa- 
ble of indefinite extension. Thus in accordance with an idea which seems- 
almost an inspiration, goes on in uncounted homes the study of his- 
tory, of general literature, of astronomy, of the science of every-day life 
— lifting the ipmates of these homes out of their life of daily toil into a 
region of pure intellectual delights. No one can have observed in his own 
community the results of this scheme without feeling that the work is- 
worthy the highest commendation. 

The question as to whether Kindergarten schools shall constitute an in- 
tegral part of our common-school systems is one claiming more and more 
of the public thought. If such a measure should be adopted, it would ex- 
ercise a most powerful influence on the whole scheme of public instruction 
— an influence more powerful than has resulted from any educational 
measure adopted within the last half century. Its results would be even 
more far-reaching, and, as«I believe, more beneficial, than those wrought 
by the introduction of the natural methods of instruction, grand as they 
have been. The subject has already been discussed with some fulness in 
the Association, and is to come before one of the departments at the 
present session. When it has been discussed in all its bearings, the con- 
clusion reached by the Association should be expressed in that way that 
shall give it greatest weight. 

In what I have said in the foregoing pages, I have attempted to give voice 
to what I conceived to be the general mind of the Association as to what 
its future work should be. I now beg to express, in a word, views enter- 
tained probably by only a minority of the Association, and certainly by 
only a minority of the people. Important as I deem the different lines of 
work I have pointed out, I do not think them grand enough to call out all 
the powers of the National Educational Association. I believe it ought to 
test its strength on measures greater than the greatest of these. One of these 
measures — the supreme one as I view it — is compulsory education. I 
weary of half-way measures. If education is what we profess to believe 
it — the one earthly good to be chosen before all others — why should we 
hesitate to throw ourselves into the advocacy of a measure that will make 
it universal. To carry learning into all homes and to make it the posses- 
sion of every creature, so that there shall no more be a neglected class in 
this country of ours — that, as it seems to me, is a work altogether worthy 
the full powers of this great organization. 



On motion of the Secretary, W: D. Henkle, T. Marcellus Maeshall, 
of West Virginia, and W: T. Seal of Pennsylvania, were appointed re- 
spectively first and second assistant Secretaries. 
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On motion of the Treasurer, J. Ormond Wilson, Joseph M. Wilson and 
•Clarence B. Rheem, of the District of Cohimbia, were elected respect- 
ively first and second Assistant Treasurers. 

The Rev. Geo. P. Hays, of Pa., offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this body are due and are hereby tendered 
to those inviting members of this Association to the special privileges 
stated by Mr. Siiippen. 

Announcements were made as to the place of mooting of the different 
Departments and on motion of the Hon. J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsyl- 
vania, the time of the meetings of the Departments was fixed at 3 p. m., 
for July 29 and 30. 

E. A. Singer of the Local Committee of Invitation, announced that free 
tickets were ready for delivery to members for the Concert and Evening 
Address in tho Academy of Music. He also announced an excursion to 
Cape May on Friday. 

Prof. W: F. Phelps, of Minnesota, read the paper of the Hon. J: W. 
Dickinson, of Massachusetts, entitled 

THE HIGH-SCHOOL C^UESTION. 

Mr. President J Ladies, and Gentlemen : 

I have been invited to read to you a brief paper on High Schools and 
Secondary Instruction. What I shall say will seom to have almost exclu- 
sive reference to the history and character of High Schools in Massachu- 
setts, and of the rights and duties of Massachusetts to gi^e them public 
fiupport. If one of the free States of the Republic differed essentially 
from another in so far as rights and duties with reference to its educa- 
tional institutions are concerned, my arguments would be out of place 
here. If the natural rights of individual men were not the same wher- 
ever individual men exist, then, my reasons could have only a limited 
and special significance ; but as the destiny of all States and of individuals 
controlled by self-imposed rules, is determined by the same causes, the 
particular statements I shall make, and which seem to refer to one State 
only, may be considered to have a general application. With this caution 
to my hearers. I will ask them to think of general truths while I describe 
wha'. in some respects seems to refer to an individual. 

In 1042 the colony of Massachusetts Bay, through its representatives 
in the general court, passed an act enjoining upon the municipal authori- 
ties the duty of providing for the education of every child within their 
respective jurisdictions. 

In 1647 every township containing one hundred familiesor householders 
was required to maintain a grammar school, whose master should be able 
to fit the boys for the University. The character of those schools may be 
inferred from the conditions established in 1()42, by President Dunster, 
for admission of boys to Harvard College. The conditions were as 
follows: — *' When any scholar is able to read Tully, or such like classical 
Latin authors extempore, and make and speak true Latin in verse and 
prose * Suo (ut aiunt) marte,' and decline perfectly the paradigms of nouns 
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And verbs in the Greek tongue, then may he be admitted into the college 
nor shall any claim admission before he possesses such qualifications;" 
And President Dunster made a rule that throughout their course the 
scholars were not to use the vernacular within the college limits, except 
when called to deliver an oration or some other public exercise in Eng- 
lish. From what has been said it may be known, tliat the Grammar 
schools of 1647 are not to be confounded with the schools of modern 
times called bv the same name. The ancient Grammar schools received 
their name not from the fact that they gave instruction in English Gram- 
mar merelv, but because thev resembled the old Cathedral Grammar 
schools of England, or the Cloister schools of the monasteries, in which 
schools the teaching of the Latin and Greek was the especial aim. 

In the old statute of 1047, we find expressed the original notion of 
gradation in our town schools. The Grammar schools of that day were 
at the head of the system, and so were the type of the high school of the 
present. 

In 1G83 all towns of five hundred families were required to maintain 
two grammar schools and two writing schools, and any town failing to 
support a grammar school was required to pay a fine, first of 10£, after- 
wards one of 20£ to the nearest school kept in compliance with the law. 
Mr. Geo. B. Emerson says, *' that this law of 1647, establishing free schools 
on a broad and comprehensive basis, not only had no precedent in the 
school legislation of any country, but the ideas expressed by the law seem 
never before to have entered the minds of men. 

Two divine ideas, says Horace Mann, seem to have filled the great 
hearts of our Massachusetts Fathers, their duty to God, and their duty to 
their children. The term High School does not occur in any of the 
Statutes, from the earliest to the present time, but by common consent, 
it is now applied to those schools kept for the benefit of the whole town. 
In 1826, fifty-three years ago, an act was passed establishing our present 
system of High Schools. By this act provision was made for the free 
education of every child in the Commonwealth in the common branches 
of learning, and it was also provided that besides the Elementary Schools 
& town containing five hundred families shall maintain a school kept foj. 
the benefit of the whole town, in which school a course of secondary in- 
struction shall be given. I have now spoken of the origin and character 
of our high schools, and have shown that from the earliest times it has 
been the policy of the Commonwealth to require these schools to be main- 
tained at the public expense. In modern times it is afiirmed by some that 
the right and duty of the State to provide schools for its children are 
limited to providing those which give instruction in the elementary 
branches of learning only. To test the propriety of this aflBrmation it is 
necessary to determine first what is meant by the State, and secondly 
what are the rights and duties of a free State. 

A free civil State, like Massachusetts, is a community of persons living- 
within well-defined limits of territory, acting under a permanent organ- 
ization and controlled by self-imposed rules, for the purpose of securing 
to themselves protection in the enjoyment of the objects of their natural 
rights, and for their development as intellectual and moral beings. The 
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existence of the state is necessary for two ends, protection and human 
development. The State is necessary for protection in the enjojTnent of 
the objectsjof natural rights, as man is governed more or less by the self- 
ish principle of action. It is necessary for human development; for Ist, 
there can be no proper development of human nature, except in well-or- 
ganized communities whose institutions are adapted to train the youth in 
80cieties|rather than in a state of isolation ; and, 2nd, the means of de- 
velopment cannot be supplied except by the combined effort of commun- 
ities of persons. 

The amount of protection a State affords, will depend upon the amount 
of development of the people her educational institutions produce. 

The rights of property, and liberty, and life, will be violated unlesa 
first, they are known to be rights, and, secondly unless the disastrous con- 
sequences of disturbing them are also known and conscientiously re- 
garded. Protection results from human development and that develop- 
ment is Education. I use the term Education or development to mean 
that state of the mind in which it is able and inclined to exert all the 
energy of which it is capable in obtaining a knowledge of what ought to be 
known ; in producing such emotions as the knowledge is adapted to excite, 
and in choosing the best ends. The education of all the people of a State 
is necessary that the State may have the power and the disposition to se- 
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cure the two ends for which States exist. 

What then are the rights and duties of the State in relation to Educa- 
tion? In discussing this question we are sometimes led to consider the 
people and the State to be two distinct objects of thought, and we inquire 
for the obligations of the one and for the rights and the duties of the other. 
If the definition we have given of the State is the correct one, the people 
and the State are one and the same thing. This being true, what may the 
people acting as a State do for themselves as individuals? The people 
constituting a democratic State and acting as a State, may properly exer- 
cise their power in doing anything whatever that is necessary to be done 
for their own protection and development, and which acting as individuals 
they cannot so well do, each for himself alone. The State as an end in 
itself is of no consequence, and it is not to be supported as an end ; and 
individual members composing the State have no interest in it only so far 
as it enables them to secure for themselves the two ends for which States 
exist. It has been shown that individuals acting independently can not 
provide themselves with that instruction and training which will produce 
the State called Education. 

The mind is instructed and trained by all the influences that in any way 
affect it, but most of the systematic work done to educate, is done in the 
schools. The State, then, should establish and maintain public schools, 
and into them should be gathered all the children of the State. From 
what has been said it would seem that these children should be kept in 
the schools until they have acquired a knowledge of their own wants as 
physical and moral beings ; of the means of gratifying these wants; of the 
relations they bear to one another as members of society, and of the rela- 
tions they bear to the State whose institutions they are to perpetuate. 
They should also acquire that mental and moral training without which 
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a knowledge of the truth cannot be obtained, and which if obtained would 
be of no value to its possessor. There is not now in the mind of any man 
whose judgment has anything to do in forming public opinion a doubt 
concerning the propriety and necessity of providing for elementary in- 
struction in public schools, supported by equal taxation or from the in- 
come of a permanent fund, established by the State, or supported from both 
these sources. There are some, however, who afl&rm that secondary in- 
struction cannot with equal justice to all be provided for in Secondary 
Schools established by the State and supported by a general tax. 

After what has been said of the rights and duties of the State, it only 
remains to be shown that secondary instruction is necessary to the well- 
being of the individual, and to the existence and highest civilization of a 
free State, and then elementary and scientific or secondary schools are to 
be supported by the same means and for the same reasons. This will lead 
us to compare the two grades of schools, 1st, with reference to the kind 
of knowledge each has for its object. 2d, with reference to the relation 
the two kinds of knowledge hold to each other. 3d, with reference to the 
training the mind receives in obtaining knowledge, and 4th, with refer- 
ence to the preparation the knowledge and training furnish for the duties 
of practical life and for citizenship. And first it is the peculiar province 
of the elementary schools to teach facts, without much reference to the 
causes of them, or to any general principles philosophy may derive from 
them. In the secondary schools the learner is required to refer the facts 
he has discovered to their causes, and to reason for general principles. 
The relation elementary holds to secondary knowledge is, the one pre- 
pares the mind with knowledge and training for the other. A knowledge 
of plants prepares the mind for a knowledge of Botany ; a knowledge of 
number leads to a knowledge of arithmetic ; a knowledge of language is 
necessary to a knowledge of Grammar, and a knowledge of the facts of 
any science will prepare the mind for the science itself, 

A study for facts trains the mind to observe, and gives it an inclination 
to use its observing power. A study for scientific knowledge trains the 
reflective powers to reason for general principles. 

A complete system of schools includes both the elementary and the 
scientific schools. As facts learned in the primary schools, are good for 
nothing except for the activity they occasion the mind to exert and for 
the general principles they lead the mind to obtain, the secondary schools 
give character and aim and value to the elementary schools, which have 
little meaning except as they are related to the schools above them ; for if 
the secondary schools are taken from our system or are degraded in any 
way, then our children will be in danger of being turned into active life 
without a knowledge of those general principles which alone can guide 
them to the successful prosecution of any business, and without that cul- 
ture which alone can enable them to perform well any public or private 
duty. Both private and public interest demand that the schools add to 
that teaching which results in mere information, that which produces an 
ability to reason correctly for general principles and an inclination to do 
what ought to be done. John Adams said that the instruction of the 
3 
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people in every kind of knowledge that can be of use to them in the prac. 
tice of their moral duties as men, citizens, and christians, and of their 
political and civil duties as members of society and freemen, ought to be 
the care of the public, and of all who have any share in the conduct of its 
affairs. High schools in our public-school system hold the relation of a 
part to a whole. Without them there could be no true scientific teaching 
in our system of public schools. The pupils of the elementary schools 
would be sent out into public life without a proper training of their re- 
flective faculties by whose activity general principles are discovered, 
and rules of conduct are constructed. The elementary schools cannot 
teach methods of thinking nor those doctrines which direct one in all the 
affairs of life. 

If we remove the High Schools from the system, there will be no longer 
open to all the means of obtaining that knowledge which directs to a suc- 
cessful individual life and which trains individuals to be intelligent and 
good citizens in a highly-civilized and free Commonwealth. 

Again, the secondary schools in the towns always stimulate the schools 
below them. 

The courses of studies taught in the High Schools and the methods of 
teaching practiced in them determine the studies and the methods in the 
lower schools. In this way, the influence of one grade of instruction over 
another is from above downward in so far as relates to what shall be taught 
and to the manner of teaching, while it is from below upward in all that 
which relates to thoroughness of the work done. Francis Adams of 
England says that " if the elementary schools of Germany are the best in 
the world, it is owing in a great measure to the fact that the higher schools 
are open to all classes. In England not only have the aims of the elemen- 
tary schools been educationally low and narrow, but an impassable gulf 
has separated the people's schools from the higher schools of the country." 
In the commonweath of Massachusetts over 90 per cent of the population 
are within the reach of High Schools and the path lies open to them for 
the children of the poor as well as of the rich. Without them poor boys 
and girls would be deprived of the means of obtaining that liberal culture 
which sets the mind free from prejudice and enables one to hold equal 
rank with the best of his fellows. 

Free instruction in the higher branches of learning is necessary to pre- 
vent all those class distinctions that are sure to spring up if such instruc- 
tion can be obtained only by a favored few, A republican State and re- 
publican society are both impossible unless the children of the State are 
educated alike and together in the same schools, to that extent at least, 
necessary to enable and incline their minds to think alike and judge alike 
on all questions pertaining to the principles on which rest republican in- 
stitutions. That the schools may be common schools they must be estab- 
lished and supported by the State, and all the conditions of their existence 
must be secured by the guardian care and by the authority of the State. 
It is the great mission of a republican State to support its public schools, 
for in this way it can best accomplish the two purposes for which States 
were established. There will be some ignorant men in all countries and 
in all times, but in a free State the number of these men must be reduced 
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to the smallest possible number, and their ignorance must not be due to 
the character or condition of the institutions under which they live. To 
make education universal, the schools must be free and the attendance 
upon them compulsory. 

"A popular government," says Madison, " without popular information 
or the means of acquiring it, is but a prologue to a farce or tragedy, or 
perhaps to both." Knowledge will forever govern ignorance, and a people 
who mean to be their own governors must arm themselves with the power 
which knowledge gives. In the Constitution of Massachusetts adopted 
nearly one hundred years ago may be found this declaration of principles. 
" Wisdom and knowledge as well as virtue diffused generally among the 
body of the people being necessary for the preservation of their rights 
and liberties, and as these depend on spreading the opportunities and ad- 
vantages of education in the various parts of the country, and among the 
different orders of the people, it shall be the duty of legislatures and mag- 
istrates in all future periods of this commonwealth, to cherish the interests 
of literature and the sciences, and all seminaries of them, especially the 
University at Cambridge, public schools and grammar schools in the towns ; 
to encourage private societies and public institutions, rewards and immu- 
nities, for the promotion of agriculture, arts, sciences, commerce, trades, 
manufactures, and a natural history of the country ; to countenance and 
inculcate the principles of humanity and general benevolence, public and 
private charity, industry and frugality, honesty and punctuality in their 
dealings ; sincerity, good humor, and all social affections, and generous 
sentiments among the people." It seems to me that the Fathers had a 
more exalted notion of what the schools should be, and accomplish than 
have some of their children who live in more modern times. 

It is refreshing to open the pages of our early New-England history and 
learn in what estimation the founders of our free communities held the 
free public school ; to learn what they thought of the rights and duties 
of the State with reference to popular education, to find what were their 
opinions concerning the extent of that learning which the free schools 
should offer to all the children of the State, and to learn also what sacri- 
fices of labor and wealth they were willing to make that all might obtain 
the most liberal culture the schools could give. 

" In the year 1853, the Hon. Samuel A. Eliot, the distinguished father 
of the present president of Harvard College, made an address before the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, on a complete system of educa- 
tion. It was considered to be an unanswerable argument in favor of 
higher education by the State. He says there should be not only some 
education for all, but every needed kind of education from which all may 
make their choice." " It was a great thing two centuries ago that New 
England should have done so much more in the days of her poverty and 
anxiety and weakness than the rest of the world to promote the general 
education of the people by public authority." " In Massachusetts pro- 
vision was made more than two hundred years ago for a more extended 
course of instruction to be sustained by all the resources of the colony ; 
and if w-e had retained the noble ambition of our Fathers such a purpose 
would never have slipped out of view or become unpopular." "Our 
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ancestors were right in thinking that the common schools were altogether 
inadequate as a means of puhlic instruction.'' '*The elementary school 
is the cradle, and the intellectual food furnished is fit for the infant 
occupant, hut to claim that the State has done its whole duty in providing 
those only for its children, is establishing a very limited sphere indeed. 

If it be the duty of the State, or if it be wise for it to provide education 
for the community, it is its duty, and it is wise for it to furnish as much 
as is needed for the preparation of that community for all the duties and 
occupations of life." 

Edward Everett, in his famous plea for State aid for Harvard College 
says, " I will thank any person to show why it is expedient and beneficial 
in a community to make public provision for teaching the elements of 
learning and not expedient nor beneficial to make similar provision to 
aid the learner's progress toward the mastery of the most dif&cult 
branches of science and the choicest refinements of literature.'' 

" No system of public education," says Huxley, " is worthy the name of 
State, unless it creates a great educational ladder with one end in the 
gutter and the other in the university." And these are opinions of the 
profoundest thinkers of modern times. 

Our High Schools are the objects of severe criticisms. But only let it 
be granted that the State is bound by its civil and moral obligations to 
establish and maintain these Schools; — that they form a necessary part of 
a whole in every common-school system; — that they stimulate the 
elementary schools into more enthusiasm and efficiency, and furnish a 
medium of communication between the elementary schools below and 
the superior above, and that they establish the means by which that 
equality of social rank may be maintained which renders Republican 
institutions possible, and then we are prepared with great amiability of 
spirit to admit that our High Schools are not perfect. 

They are charged with attempting too much and accomplishing too 
little. That is, too many branches of learning are introduced into their 
courses of studies, and they are too superficially pursued. The criticism 
is only partially just, for while the variety of subjects introduced is not 
too great, still the learner may be required to master too many independ- 
ent facts in connection with each one of them. The young pupil should 
be taught facts enough in connection with every subject pursued to 
furnish the occasion to his mind for a knowledge of those general princi- 
ples upon which the science of the subject depends. This will enable 
him when he comes into the scientific schools to master the science itself. 
In addition to this, every student of facts or of science should be taught a 
method of study, and he should be trained to use the method. After this 
has been done, the subject may be dropped, in so far as school work is 
concerned, and the pupil left to pursue it to any extent he pleases alone. 

Pupils should be made acquainted with methods of study and of acting, 
and should be trained to use the methods, then they may leave the guides 
of their youth and go on their way alone. 

Such training will prepare one for citizenship in a self-governed State. 

It is agreed that we must teach the rudiments of learning to all the 
-dilkiren of the State, that they may have the elements of that prepara- 
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tion which will fit them to perform well their duties as citizens and 
<5hristian men ; but it should never be forgotten that if the schools do no 
more than teach facts, they will never produce intelligent conscientious 
supporters of either the State or of the faith. 

We must add to our elementary instruction that which has for its end 
s, knowledge of general principles, and a right training of the faculties. 

The institutions best adapted in our system of public instruction to 
teach this knowledge and give this training, are the Secondary Schools. 

It is said also that we must omit from these schools the study of the 
•classic languages, and all ornamental branches of learning. 

• But Gladstone and John Stuart Mill say that the study of the Latin 
and Greek should hold a prominent place in all secondary courses of in- 
struction as they furnish a most important object of knowledge, and a 
most important means of mental culture. Language, in the better sense 
of the term, is that faculty of the mind by whose activity ideas and 
thoughts are associated with their established signs. 

In a secondary sense it may be considered to be any system of signs by 
-which ideas and thoughts are expressed. Keeping in mind the two 
senses in which the term language may be employed, we can see how it is 
that the use of language considered to be the signs of knowledge, will 
^cultivate language considered to be a faculty of the mind. 

The proper study of language considered to be a means of expression, 
leads the student first to study and know the thing to be named and de- 
scribed ; then, it requires him to obtain a practical knowledge of the lan- 
guage by which expressions are made; then he is led to study the 
thoughts expressed by the language employed ; then, finally, he is led 
back to the mind which produced the thoughts. 

After we have obtained our language by an experience in its use, we 
may study for a knowledge of those forms of words and for that arrange- 
ment of them, from which arises their grammar of language; or we may 
study the style of the language from which arises its Rhetoric. But we 
cannot study either the grammar or Rhetoric of a language intelligently, 
without referring what is discovered to the minds of those who constrnct- 
' ed the language and gave it its style. Bufpon says that the study of an 
author's style is the study of the man himself. From this it will follow 
that a philosophical study of language belongs to the most important 
work of the schools. It also follows that the study of ancient forms and 
styles of expression is a study of the history of ancient men and of an- 
cient times by which alone they can be revealed to us. 

No modern student ever entered into the spirit of the past except 
through the medium of ancient forms of expression. Remove the Greek 
and Roman languages from our courses of study and we have removed 
from the consideration of our students the only reliable records of Grecian 
and Roman civilization, and at the same time we have removed from them 
the possibility of obtaining that knowledge and of receiving that training 
which alone will enable them to have a full use of that portion of their 
own language derived from the Greek and from the Latin tongue. 

If we omit the so-called ornamental branches from our instruction, then 
the refinements of our culture will be lost, and taste, that sensibility upon 
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whose proper training, skill in tlie arts as ^vell as that love for the beaati- 
ful which creates a demand for the products of art, will remain an unde- 
veloped power. 

Drawing should be introduced from the first into the schools, for it baa 
for its object that training of the hand and eye which lays a foundation 
for skill in the arts ; it leads the mind to make a more careful examination 
of objects of study ; it furnishes the best method of describing those objects 
that have form and size, it has a refining influence, by cultivating the 
taste; and it improves the morals, by exciting a love for the beautiful* 

The training which skill in drawing implies, is that which every student 
will be glad to possess when he comes to take up the work of practical life. 

Singing is an important branch of instruction. Training in this art is 
good for the reader to receive. It furnishes one with the ability to ex- 
press emotions which can be fully expressed only in song, it provides a 
source of refined and elevated enjoyment, and when rightly conducted it 
has a tendency to purify the heart. 

Finally, it is said we are educating some of our children too much ; that 
for the masses very much education is an unfortunate possession, as it 
makes its possessor unhappy and discontented and renders him either too 
proud or too lazy to work. A true and thorough culture of the mind will 
have a tendency to make a man proud of himself and unwilling to spend 
his time and strength in doing that which the forces of nature or which 
the lower animals can be made to do as well as he ; but a true culture 
never made a man vain, or unhappy, or shiftless. Ignorance is the parent 
of sloth and poverty and vice everywhere, while knowledge constantly 
stimulates the mind to acquire more knowledge ; and an ability to think 
increases the desire for all that activity which furnishes an opportunity 
or an occasion for thinking. 

The false customs of society may render some forms of labor unpopular, 
but this must not be chUrged to the schools, nor is it to be changed by de- 
priving the laborer of the advantages of developing his own mental and 
spiritual nature. 

Rank in human society has nothing to do with the right or the impor- 
tance of human culture. Wherever there is a human being there should 
be furnished an opportunity for the highest culture and in this country, 
at least, we should not for a moment admit that the advantages of birth 
have anything to do in determining what are our natural rights. 

The laboring classes of the country should be especially interested in 
supporting the secondary schools, for unless higher instruction is free 
alike to all, their own children may be deprived of it, and with its loss 
will be taken away the possibility of their holding equal rank with the 
more fortunate, even in our American society. In this country education 
is the great leveller. 

Give a boy a good education, and, though wanting in wealth or in ances- 
tral renown, he will take his place among his fellows, the peer of the rich- 
est and the noblest. 

Our secondary schools, or high schools, are among the noblest of our 
institutions. 

I rejoice when I visit them to find in their halls the rich and the poor 
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sitting side by side on the same seats receiving their mental training the 
same in kind and from the same free source, for I know that a few years 
of such training under such circumstances, will beget in them that state 
of th^ mind and of the heart, which will lead them in their future lives to 
think alike, and to have for each other a mutual sympathy and respect. 

Every influence that has a tendency to withdraw support from our high 
schools or weaken public confidence in their character or to confuse the* 
public mind in regard to the justice of maintaining them at public ex- 
pense is hostile to the best interests of all classes, but it is especially dan- 
gerotis to the vital interests of that large class that must depend on free 
public schools for their education. 

The opulent should be interested in these schools, for by their influence 
on the education of the masses, the civilization of the State is exalted, life 
and property are more secure, and all the good ends for which human 
society was instituted will be more fully secured. 

Neither private interest, nor political ambition, nor sectarian zeal, 
should move us to waver for an instant in the full and cordial support of 
those educational institutions established by the fathers, and which, in 
time of peace and of war, in times of plenty and of want, have been thus 
far so nobly maintained by their children. 

It is the duty of the State to see to it that all the children of the State 
are thoroughly educated, no matter what opinions those who are opposed 
to our free schools may hold, for it is by the universal, free, and complete 
education of the people that all the problems of individual and social life 
are to be solved. 



This paper elicited a spirited discussion in which the Hon. John Eaton^ 
of the District of Columbia, Dr. E. E. White, of Indiana, Dr. J. A. Paxson, 
President of the Permanent Exhibition, the Hon. J. P. Wickersham, and 
Edward Shippen took part. 

It is regretted that the persons taking part in this discussion have not 
fuumished abstracts of their remarks. Dr. White contended for the right 
of the State to furnish higher education and that if the right of State edu- 
cation is admitted at all it is impossible to draw any invariable line beyond 
which the State cannot rightfully exercise its powers. Dr. Paxson spoke 
earnestly on the failure of the schools to provide an education suitable for 
those entering the ordinary vocations of life and alluded to the great num- 
ber of High-School graduates in the Philadelphia prisons. This allusion 
called forth earnest protests from the Hon. J. P. Wickersham and Edward 
Shippen, Esq. 

On motion of the Hon, John Eaton, it was resolved. That a committee 
of three of which J. A. Paxson and J. P. Wickersham shall be two, be 
appointed to report at this meeting of the Association, the number of 
High-School graduates in the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania and 
the Philadelphia City Prison. 
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The question was further discussed by J. 0. Gilchrist, of Iowa, J. S. 
Sypher, of Pennsylvania, and the Hon John Eaton, of the District of Co* 
lambia. Dr. Geo. P. Hays, of Pennsylvania, suggested that the com- 
mittee should also inquire how many persons who ought to be in 
the penitentiary are not in it in consequence of possessing sufficient 
knowledge to enable them to evade the laws. 

It was resolved on motion of Edward Shippen, That J, L. Pickard, of 
Iowa, J. P. WiCKERSHAM, and J. A. Paxson be appointed to examine the 
inmates of Moyamensing Prison and the Penitentiary of the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania and to enquire and report the number who have 
entered into or graduated from Colleges, High Schools, Grammar Schools, 
or other Primary Schools. 

This resolution was discussed by Dr. J. A. Paxson, Prof. S. S. Halder- 
man, of Pennsylvania, the Hon. J: D. Philbrick, of Massachusetts, and 
Miss Sarah A. Hunter, M. D., of Pennsylvania. 

The President announced a part of the Committee on the Nomination 
of Officers. Also the following on Resolutions: — J. Ormond Wilson, of 
the District of Columbia, Lemuel Moss, of Indiana, Eli T. Tappan, of 
Ohio, Edward Danforth, of New York, and Wm. E. Sheldon, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The General Association adjourned to meet at the Academy of Music 
at 8 p. M. 



EVENING SESSION 

The Association was called to order at 8: 20. The first part of the even- 
ing was devoted to a Concert by Philadelphia Amateurs. 

The Rev. Robert E. Thompson delivered the following address on 

THE NEIGHBORHOOD AS A STARTING-POINT IN EDUCATION. 

My subject is one which has been suggested by my own experience; 
first as a student, and then as a teacher. It is "The Neighborhood as a 
Starting-Point in Education." I know it may be claimed, with some 
show of truth, that neighborhood and education have little to do with 
each other, and that the teacher's work is chiefly antagonistic to the 
narrowing influence of locality. It will be said that he has to lift his 
scholars to a larger and wider horizon in life, above the contractedness 
and the prejudices of town or village — or, as some would say, even of the 
nation itself — into the intellectual breadth and atmosphere of humanity* 
And it might be alleged that the verj'^ meaning, the chief purpose, of the 
National Association is to emphasize the fact that education should be 
freed from all local trammels and invested with the dignity of a national 
concern. 

With the feeling represented by such an objection, I am very heartily in 
sympathy ; and yet I think the objection a mistaken one. We will all 
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agree, I suppose, that the local influences of their own neighborhood 
exercise a great power over the rising generation, and take up a very 
large part of their time and their intellectual energy. At times, indeed, 
these become so engrossing as to interfere decidedly with their studies; 
and throughout the round year they are a power of distraction and 
dissipation, more or less sensibly felt. We would fain have it otherwise ; 
and at times we have set ourselves to make it otherwise, and to insulate 
the school from the life that ebbs and flows around it, but rarely — I am 
bold to say — with marked success. The world of study, of thought, of 
books, into which you are trying to lead the boy's mind, is a very 
wonderful world. An acquaintance with it will be very profitable to him. 
But the world of actual life and experience, however narrow in itself, 
and narrowing in its influence, is an older and a more fascinating world» 
and you cannot wean his mind from it. He is more widely awake to the 
thing his eyes can see, though it be but a squirrel-hunt or a fight on the 
streets, than to the things which other people have seen for him, and 
have written down for his reading. Nor is he altogether wrong. The 
divine order of life in which he is placed, is an order of neighborhood 
and of local interests, first of all. It has bound us up in close and special 
relations with B.few things. It has decreed that our life shall centre its 
affections around one spot of earth, and call it home. It has also decreed 
that in all the earlier years of our intellectual growth, before our abstract 
powers of thought and sustained contemplation have been developed, 
the things at hand to touch, sight, and feeling, shall possess a reality and 
a vividness, with which neither the written word nor the pictured page 
can compare. And the question for us, as teach* rs, is somewhat this: — 
Can we bring these two worlds — the world of books and study, and the 
world of life and experience — into any real and wholesome contact? Can 
we so manage that this exuberant and often troublesome interest in all 
things local and visible,^ shall make our scholars more earnest in their 
work, more devoted to their studies? 

Every class has its own temptations, and one of those which beset the 
teaching class is to think of the child's education as little more than the 
result of school-work and book-work, and to ascribe to these a sort of 
omnipotence in the development of mind and the formation of character. 
But there is an unrecognized and equally-important part of his education, 
which goes on out of school, and deals with other books than the printed 
page, but is not less potent in moulding his future. Those of you who 
have read Jean Paul Richter's paradoxical but suggestive book, Levana^ 
or the Doctrine of Education^ will remember the amusing discourse in 
which he shows the powerlessness of education, since the teacher can put 
in but one word out of the thousands which reach and fill the child's ear, 
and since mere words are so feeble of influence in comparison with the 
living force of action. And all of us who have been able to watch the 
growth of our own minds since ci ildhood, and have formed any estimate 
of the forces which inclined us this way or that in life, must have felt 
how great are these unrecognized forces in giving shape to life and 
destiny. It was the swinging of a church lamp that made Galileo a 
physicist. John Ruskin ascribes his own passionate love of natural 
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beauty to the daily influence of a certain line of horizon, upon which 
his eye rested in childhood. Human beings, children especially, are not 
cased in rhinoceros hide. They absorb subtle influences at every pore. 
The shape and outline of the trees we saw first and oftenest, have become 
a part of ourselves, inseparable from our nature. 1 can still recall the 
new aspect given to life by the removal of a branch of a tree which grew 
in front of my childhood^s home. It made all things seem more spacious, 
lightful, and harder in outline. It was like a transition from the romantic 
to the classic in art. 

Here, then, is a great and peculiar activity of mind already going 
forward in the child, and calling for wise direction and wholesome care 
to keep it from becoming morbid or barren of good result. I venture ta 
say that it is the teacher's duty to bring reflective intelligence to bear 
upon the child's intellectual life, and to throw new and clearer light upon 
those every-day objects around which his thoughts are gathering. He 
should teach him to ask " Why ? " where he only asks ** What ? " and to 
gather up the confusing variety of experience into the unity of truth and 
principle. The school aims at making conscious thought clearer and more 
exact by various disciplines. Is there any reason why these disciplines 
should concern themselves with the remote in space and time, rather 
than with the near and the familiar? Should they not blend themselves 
with the boy's out-door thinking, rather than keep themselves aloof 
from it? 

Do not understand me as bringing any wholesale charges against the 

existing schools, in this regard. I can only speak from my own experi* 

ence of schools — public and private, civic and rural — on both sides of the 

Atlantic, and from the indications given by text-books in use elsewhere. 

There may be multitudes of schools — whole regions of them — which are 

all that could be desired in this regard, and through whose open windows 

no bright and thoughtful boy ever looks with an oppressive sense of the 

great gulf between the world God has made for him out of doors and 

the world man has made for him in-doors — schools in which the cherished 

surroundings of the child's life are associated with his duties as a student- 

God grant that there may be many such. But, speaking from my own 

limited experience, I am moved to plead the case of the boy not so highly 

favored. What is he taught at school, to make him keep his eyes more 

open on his way to and from the school-house ? or to disclose to him the 

open secrets of nature which lie on every side around him ? or to turn 

his attention from the vulgar, frivolous, gossipy side of the social life of 

his neighborhood ? His boyish interest in bird and beast is an interest 

altogether uncared for, or regarded as a nuisance when it leads him to 

turn the garret or the barn into a museum of dead or living objects — 

"lumbering the house with trash," as mother or housewife briefly 

describes it, until some day the trash is swept beyond his reach His 

yearning to copy natural forms on paper runs its course without sympathy 

or direction. Fra Lippo Lippi describes this boyish fever : 

I drew men's faces on my copy books, 

Scrawled them within the Antiphonary's marge 

Joined legs and arms to the tall music notes, * 
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Found nose and eyes and chin for A's and B's, 
And made a string of pictures of the world 
Betwixt the ins and outs of verbs and nouns, 
On the wall, the bench, the door. The monks looked black. 

But no "worthy prior" bids young America "daub away." His 
activity is simply the torment of his teacher, until it dies of neglect and. 
scorn. 

But the inner necessities of the school's course of instruction, as well 
as the necessities of the boy's nature, call for a change in the direction I 
have indicated. The demand first uttered by the great poet and school- 
master, John Milton, that boys be taught things rather than wordSf is one to 
which this age is very heartily responsive. For good or for evil, the 
educational drift of our times sets in that direction, and there is every 
reason to expect that those physical sciences, in which our material world 
is described, will form an ever larger part of the studies of our schools. 
Now it is beyond question that these sciences present a valuable and 
important means of culture to the actual investigator. To follow up data 
of nature from their seeming diversity to their unity in natural law, to 
trace the order which underlies the universe, to come into unceasing 
contact with those great and deep thoughts of God which we call facts, — : 
this is a work which cannot but call forth grand qualities of mind and 
heart in the true man of science. It imparts lessons of caution, humility, 
and patience, — of reverence, for fact and love of the truth for its own 
sake, — as well as keen observation and correct reasoning. If we could 
extend the discipline which moulded Faraday and Agassiz, to all classes 
of students, the results would be of priceless value. But are we likely to 
reach such a result through the study of scientific text-books? Such a 
book is a sort of intellectual funnel through which you may pour a masS; 
of " scientific information " into the student, without ever bringing him 
into living contact with a single fact. Much less will it teach him any- 
thing of the method of true scientific work, or impart to him anything of 
the mental discipline acquired in pursuing that method. What was in 
other men true and substantial knowledge, becomes in him a mere 
phantasm of knowledge, — a. heap of definitions and statements about 
facts, with which he has no practical acquaintance. Out of the best text- 
books — as experience has shown — a student may so learn chemistry as 
neither to know what sulphur is, nor to recognize it when shown to him. 

The most widely used of these scientific text-books is the school geog- 
raphy, as it is also that which has had the longest tenure of place. It 
may be said to date from the interest awakened by the great geographical 
discoveries. When we look at the long series of these books which 
passes through the hands of each scholar — Primary, Secondary, Interme- 
diate, School, and Physical — and when we recollect how much of the 
time in school is given to this study, we are surely justified in asking 
that results of an extraordinary value shall be forthcoming in return 
for such an outlay of time, money, and attention. And there is, no 
doubt, a certain amount of mental discipline to be obtained from this 
study. It is worth while to know that the earth holds in the universe a 
place very different from that which our sense-perceptions seem to 
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assign to it. It is worth while to have some acquaintance with the great 
outlines of the earth's formation, and its climatic conditions. And so 
much most of our students do learn from this study. But by far the 
^eater part of what is memorized out of such works is a mere dead 
burden of facts, with little or no claim to the child's attention. As Mrs. 
Browning's Aurora Leigh describes the process, 

I learnt the royal genealogies 

Of OviKDO, the internal laws 

Of the Burmese Empire by how many feet 

Mount Chimborazo outsoars Teneriffe, 
What navigable river Joins itself 
To Lara, and what census of the year Five 
Was taken at Klagenfurt— because she liked 
A general insight into useful facts. 

The facts are all right, and beyond dispute, but their study is not 
disciplinary. They are no better than a huge mountain of words, retained 
by feats of verbal memory ; and I have a lively recollection of the 
mnemonic tricks by which I got my own hold upon the contents of 
MitchelVs School Geography. And the student — I am still speaking from 
experience — generally needs from three to five years to have them well 
washed out of his brain, to make room for something else. A gentleman 
offered to give one of our school boys a "quarter" if he would tell him 
all the capitals in Europe. It was earned — promptly. "Now tell me 
whether they are animals or vegetables, and I will give you another 
quarter.*' " Vegetables," was the reply. 

I plead for neighborhood knowledge as a substitute for much of this 
useless, be<;au8e unreal, world-knowledge. In political economy we make 
«, distinction between the extensive agriculture which spreads a small 
capital over a large surface, and the intensive agriculture which concen- 
trates a large capital on a small surface ; and, under ordinary conditions, 
we hold that intensive agriculture is better and more profitable. I plead 
for the intensive tillage of this field of knowledge ; let us take a small 
Area and do it well. Take the neighborhood, and teach the children about 
what of the earth's surface they see and walk on. Start from the spot 
where the school-house stands, and run the lines of intellectual interest 
outward from that centre as far as you please. 

No spot on the earth's surface is so devoid of interest as not to furnish 
3. proper starting-point. Any man, whose eyes are open to scientific facts, 
will find anywhere the materials of suggestion and instruction. He will 
«how you that your surroundings contain inexhaustible treasures of 
illustration. 

Begin, for instance, with the geological history of your neighborhood. 
Show your boys the reason for the trend of the river or the dip of the 
rocks, and lead them back into that old world story of submergence and 
emergence, collision and erosion, which was ouce transacted where they 
stand. That heap of stones which lies above the court-house was carried 
hither by a glacier from the Canadian hills. That change from clay to 
sand, in 'Squire Brown's eight-acre lot, is the turning of a new page in 
nature, which you should help them to read. 
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But a still finer opening for this neighborhood-teaching is presented by 
the natural history of your neighborhood — its flora and its fauna. In thi& 
respect there can be no question of your resources. Your district cannot 
be more insignificant or unpromising than are many of those places which 
have been so lighted up by human intelligence that we are led into the 
mistake of supposing them exceptionally rich in natural treasures. That 
bleak stretch of Cromarty shore, which Hugh Miller has made so familiar 
to us by his studies, and that country-side around Truro, which his friend 
Thomas Dick made a centre of interest to naturalists and geologists, are 
no more important in themselves than thousands of places on the Scottish 
coast. That English parish which White has immortalized in The Natural 
History of Selborne, is not a whit richer in bird beast and insect than are 
thousands of English parishes. It was the presence of what Oarlyle calls* 
"a credible person with eyes," that made all the difference. 

This study will bring you into the midst of the boy*s dumb companions, 
who are at times the victims of his misdirected interest and energy. 
Books will not do for him the work of direct study. No genuine naturalist 
was ever book-made. He was awakened to his calling by the actual sight 
of the living things. And these you must study before you can lead him. 
Show him that around him lie the results of a great and world-wide pro- 
cess — the diffusion of plant and animal over the earth's surface, and the 
adornment of that surface in gay colors through the preferences and selec- 
tions exercised by bird and bee. We owe it to Mr. Darwin and his school 
that these studies are no longer a matter of specimen gathering, and stick- 
ing beetles on pins, and that a new breath of life has been given them 
through the discovery of age-long transformations going on in parallel 
lines in nature. Study nature in her new and broader unities of effect, 
and lead young hearts to love her as a mother. In no other field will the 
art of seeing and of learning be acquired so well ; for here you must look 
not for what you would like to be true, but for what God has made to be 
true. It is a discipline for mental veracity and sincerity, of the greatest 
worth. 

Along with this study of natural objects, should go the study of draw- 
ing. There are minds to which nature, when approached in the analyt- 
ical method of botany and the kindred sciences, has few or no attractions. 
They tell you they do not care to pull things to pieces, blister them with 
Greek names, and cork them up in bottles. The ;nental processes are 
synthetical rather than analytical, and their entrance into sympathy with 
nature must be by "the Gate called Beautiful." To reproduce a natural 
object in the simplest and most unpretentious way, is to them a process 
of keen delight. But it is not for their sakes chiefly that this art of draw- 
ing should be taught in all our schools. We all need such training, in 
order that correct principles of taste may be universally diffused, and 
artistic culture be made as democratic as the spelling-book. It is of little 
use to train the few who have special aptitudes to produce beautiful things, 
unless you also train the whole community to enjoy and to demand such 
things, and to hate ugliness when offered in any shape. 

As a student of social science, I should rejoice to see the study of 
natural histpry become universal among us, and that for two reasons. 
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The first is its wholesome and calming; influence upon the minds engaged 
in it. We are living in such haste, in these latter days, that the preser- 
vation of social sanity seems to grow more difficult with every year. 
Societary circulation goes on with increasing rapidity, ami the power to re- 
sist and to overcome its restless and morbid tendencies seems to be on the 
decline. Nobody except a few Quakers, a few poets, and a few naturalists, 
"studies to have a quiet mind." Of the forces to which we might look for 
help in this matter, the chief is relijrion ; but even religion is becoming a 
matter of high pressures, heated atmospheres, controversial bitterness, and 
restlcRs impatience. The rise of a hearty and general interest in the patient 
and peaceful processes of nature— of a sympathy with her quiet moods of 
calm and sunshine, might help to cool our social fever, and to diffuse a 
scientific sabbath through the thought of the community. The actual 
increase of insanity in American society shows that we cannot go on as 
we have been going, unless we are prepared to reconstruct society inside 
the walls of the insane hospital. 

My second reason is the elevation of the farming class through the re- 
tention of the best and brightest boys on the farm. At present, by a most 
unnatural selection, that class is drained of many of its most promising 
elements by a sort of emigration to other industries. The hard times have 
checked this, but it is, in America, the dominant tendency, and every 
census shows a larger ratio of city to country residents. Now the schools, 
as I believe, are rather helping than hindering this drain. They awake in . 
the farmer's boy tastes and ambitions which he sees nothing on the farm 
to satisfy. Agriculture comes to mean, to him, distasteful and unintelli- 
gent toil, and all his aspirations go out toward city life. And the very 
men who should be the life of this class, and the story of wheee achieve- 
ments should be the story of its advances are drafted into our counting- 
houses, and into the overcrowded ranks of our professions. A partial 
remedy at least, for this state of things might be found in awakening among 
our farmers' sons the taste for natural history. All the wonders which are 
connected with the lad's every-day life, — all the open secrets of the farm- 
yard, the road-side, and the field, — the geology of the neighborhood in its 
relation to the kinds and qualities of the soils, — its native flora and fauna, 
and their places in the zoology and botany of his country, — the history of 
the domestic animals and plants, the meteorology of the district in rela- 
tion to its agriculture, and whatever else may help him to feel that all 
around him lie objeets worthy of study and observation, should be taught 
him sooner or later. He would then begin to think of his home, rather 
than the city, as associated with the escape from a narrow and sordid hor- 
izon which education offers. He would find the life of the farm become 
first tolerable and then interesting. He would look forward with delight 
to years spent in contact with objects, each of which had become a gate 
that opened at his touch, and led him into wide fields of intellectual effort 
and pleasure. The country would again become the darling of her brightest 
children, when they would not only see the outer, work-a-day garments 
she wears, but catch a glimpse into her mother-heart of forethought and 
wisdom. 
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Lastly, this neighborhood teaching should include instruction in the 
■elements of Social Science. The political life of the nation and of the state 
touches the land at every point, and at every point their children should 
understand and welcome the touch. The American school that is to com- 
mand the approval of our public opinion, must awaken in its pupils the 
love of that righteousness, which is, as Plato says, of the essence of the 
state. It must develop in them the free consent to law, order, and 
authority, and the attachment to their native land, beyond all party ties 
or allegiance. And this great work could not be better begun than with 
the explanation of what goes on in every county-town of the land. The 
court, with its grand and petit juries, the election day and the solemn re- 
sponsibilities of the voter, the town-meeting with its democratic modes of 
procedure, present a large portion of the machinery of government, to the 
very sight of the children. And in the school, if anywhere, those lessons 
must be taught which shall save the coming generations from the slavery 
of party and its half-truths, and secure their allegiance to their country 
and to the truth. 

The school cannot afford to omit this teaching. If it does so, others will 
take up the task. Hon. Ebenezer Blatherskite has gathered his class in 
the town-square, and is giving lessons free to all who will come. The sum 
and substance of his teaching is, that the great contention which has di- 
vided the American people since the very first period of their united ac- 
tion, is simply a struggle between the pure patriots who have rallied to 
the support of Blatherskite, and the knaves and rogues who dare to differ 
from him. In the lessons given by such men, this great war of principle 
between national authority and local interest, is reduced to a paltry squab- 
ble between the " ins " and the " outs." 

The first lessons of economic science form an equally needful branch of 
neighborhood education. I do not mean that the teacher is to clear up 
our ideas on hard and soft money, or on the comparative merits of treas- 
ury-notes and bank-notes. But, whichever side of the recent controversy 
any of my hearers may have taken, he must have been struck with the 
ignorance of first principles, which characterized those who took the other 
side. Their ideas, you observed, were never clear on the great primary 
questions which lay behind the current controversy ; and this shows that 
there is a field for teaching, quite independent of the points on which we 
differ. 

It is more than a century since there came to Philadelphia an Irish 
refugee, who became a prominent publisher in this city, and wrote on this 
subject of Social Science, as well as on others. As he used to walk the 
streets in those days, holding his little son by the hand, he would point 
out to him the lessons of Social Science which were to be seen on our 
streets. That little boy is now in his eighty -sixth year, and he is the 
most widely known of all our citizens. His books speak to the people of 
Europe in eight languages; his doctrines are taught in European univer- 
sities, and his authority is alleged in the debates of European parliaments 
and legislative bodies. Henry C. Carey's studies in Social Science began 
on the streets about his home ; and in the streets or farms around every 
American school-house lie all the materials needed for the study of eco- 
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nomical science. I speak from experience as a disciple of Mr. Cabkt, and 
a teacher of this branch of science, when I say that the dullest minds will 
be awakened to an interest in this subject, when they are shown that its 
principles are illustrated on every street and wharf of this city. 

It may be objected that special advantages for such a study are presented 
by such a city as this — after London, the second manufacturing city of the 
world, and favored with a variety of interests and an interchange of ser- 
vices such as is to be seen nowhere else on this continent. But the ob- 
jection is mistaken. The Philadelphia of tliat day, to which I have re- 
ferred, was a straggling town of less than fifty thousand people, along the 
bank of the Delaware. It had few manufactures, and little European 
commerce, while it enjoyed a considerable trade with the West Indies. Yet 
on its streets this subject was studied with a success which has no paralleL 
And any other locality will serve the purpose as well. The story of the 
settlement of your neighborhood, the transition from the lands first occu- 
pied to those which were afterwards taken up, the local variations in 
prices and wages, the growth in variety of occupation, the starting the first 
bank and its effects on business, the effects of a manufacture begun in the 
vicinity, the growing rapidity of interchanges, and the increased division 
of labor — these are the elements out of which the whole science is built 
up, and these elements are present everywhere. 

The children of our schools need these lessons in economic science. The 
industrial life of the community is continually presented to them on its 
selfish side, as the story of individual gains and losses. The very "sums" 
in your school arithmetics keep that aspect before their minds, until they 
come to think of business as a huge scramble for money and money's 
worth. Economic science, when it is of the right sort, turns their minds 
from the thought of gain to the thoughts of use. It presents our industrial 
life more truthfully as an interchange of services — ^as a gain all round, 
through the friendly cooperation of each and all. Now, if ever the greedy 
and selfish spirit is to be banished out of our business life, it must be 
through the thoughts of men turning from gains to vses. " The Kingdom 
of Heaven is a Kingdom of Uses," Emanuel Swbdbnborq tells us. Al- 
though no disciple of that remarkable man, I feel every day the truth of 
that saying. The Kingdom of Heaven will have come indeed, when every 
man toils in his place gladly and unselfishly, rejoicing in the uses which 
his work subserves, and doing it for the sake of those uses. 

I claim, therefore, for the American school yet another lofty function. 
It is to combat the greedy, selfish, devouring spirit which threatens to take 
possession of the business life of America. It is to call men up to the 
level of thoughts at once truer and loftier, and to infuse a new motive into 
the industrial activities of the modern world. 

Here we come upon the great social obstacle to sound and thorough 
scholarship — an obstacle encountered in this country more than in any 
other. The spirit of greed, of Mammon, of money -worship, is utterly an- 
tagonistic to the spirit which awakens in men the love of the truth, the 
search after truth for its own sake. Either the schools must kill that spirit, 
by cooperating with religion and all the other wholesome influences, or it 
will kill the schools. It has made its first attack upon them. It has de- 
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manded that they be, one and all, turned into workshops, where boys are 
to learn a trade. To-day it asks that the studies which fit men for their 
duties as men and citizens, shall give half the room to the training which 
fits them to become carpenters and bricklayers. To-morrow it will show 
itself to be the cuckoo in the thrush's nest, and will claim the whole cur- 
riculum as its own. You are face to face with your chief enemy. Ladies 
and Gentlemen ; and I hope that the united strength of your Association 
will be employed to resist the general introduction of such a system. It 
has its proper place in houses of refuge and reform schools, not in the 
public schools of the land. 

It is our higher institutions which have heretofore suffered the most 
from this money- worshiping spirit. They cannot raise the standard of age 
required for admission, because Young America must be making money 
by the time when Young Germany, though far poorer in this world's 
goods, is leaving the gymnasium tq proceed to the university. For this 
reason, we have, as President Eliot of Harvard told us a few years ago, 
no true universities in America, for our best are but half-way between a 
gymnasium and a university. The Johns-Hopkins University in Baltimore, 
we hail as the omen of a brighter and more scholarly future for our whole 
country. 

As I look back upon what I have written, Ladies and Gentlemen, I fear 
that many of my statements and criticisms must seem to you unduly 
sweeping and dogmatic, and even impertinent in the censure of long-es- 
tablished methods of instruction. I look to-night upon the faces of men 
who were in the harness before I was out of school, and who have given 
to this great work the energy of devoted and well-spent lives. Let me 
submit all that I have said to your more experienced judgments, while I 
assure you that I have not laid before you anything which has not been 
the outcome of prolonged thought and earnest feeling on the subject. I 
have confidence that you will welcome any well-meant effort to contribute 
to the perfection of that Public-School System, of which you are the fore- 
most representatives, and of which all Americans are justly proud. 



After the rendering of four more pieces of music, the President an- 
nounced in full the 

COMMITTEE ON NOMINATION OF OFFICERS. 

W. F. Phelps, Minnesota. 
John D. Philbrick, Massachusetts. 
J. P. Wickersham, Pennsylvania. 
E. E. White, Indiana. 
J. L. PicKARD, Iowa. 
M. A. Newell, Maryland, 
Miss Grace C. Bibb, Missouri. 
4 
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Alex. Hogg, Texas. 
Reuben McMillan, Ohio. 
Edward A. Spring, New Jersey. 
Dr, J. Dorm AN Steele, New York. 
David W. Harlan, Delaware. 
J. H. Peay, Jr., Virginia. 
A. L. Wade, West Virginia. 
Henry Barnard, Connecticut. 
Z. Richards, District of Columbia. 
Edmund J. James, Illinois. 
A. M. Gamwell, Rhode Island. 
W. P. Haisley, Florida. 

A vocal quartette closed the evening's exercises. 



WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 20th, 1879. 

The meeting was led in the Lord's Prayer by the Rev. A. D. Ma to. 
The President read the following letters : — 

education of the blind. 

To the President of the National Educational Association, 

Dear Sir : — As the vacation of our Institution deprives us of the oppor- 
tunity and pleasure of exhibiting to your Association the methods of in- 
structing the pupils, with the aid of their presence, permit me, should it 
be desirable, in the briefest possible way to state what is special in our ed- 
ucational work, and some of its important results. 

The first systematic instruction of the Blind was commenced in Paris, 
by Valentin Hauy, in 1784 ; the first in England, in 1790 ; in the United 
States, in 1831. There are now 29 Institutions in this country. 

The Pennsylvania Institution has over 200 inmates, some of them em- 
ployed as teachers of others. 

The great object of all such institutions is4o enable the blind to become, 
as far as possible, self-supporting. In addition to the usual branches of 
the grammar and high schools, they are instructed in music and handicraft 
Some of them are qualified for teachers ; many of them instructors on the 
pianoforte, organists in churches, vocalists, and piano tuners ; and a still 
larger number acquire some useful handicraft. Whatever may be their 
success, with few exceptions they all become better fitted for the battle of 
life, for the duties of citizenship, and for rational enjoyment. 

The loss of sight has important compensations. The touch is more 
sensitive, not naturally, but by habitual use ; the hearing is better and 
the memory more retentive. The special apparatus for instruction is 
adapted to the marvellous and exquisite touch of the finger. Books are 
printed in relief. Young pupils seldom fail to learn the raised print. A 
deaf and blind boy taught in this institution, read the entire Bible and 
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twenty other volumes through with his finger. Maps are prepared with 
tangible outlines for rivers and boundaries. States have square holes for 
the reception of type figures. Writing-cards have grooves in which the 
pupil writes with a lead pencil. 

Much of the instruction is oral. The living voice of the teacher with 
text-book in hand, reads and explains the subject for the subsequent rec- 
itation which is well remembered the following day. 

Music has a great charm for the blind. N,early all desire to learn it^ 
and their happiness is increased thereby. They are usually cheerful 
while in school or at work. Occupation is a necessity. 

Many cases of distinguished blind persons could be named, if the limit 
of this letter permitted. The following table gives the probable results of 
the education of the Blind in the United States as reported to the Conven- 
tion of Superintendents arid Instructors, which met in Ohio in August, 
1878. Of the graduates, 16 became superintendents of blind institutions ; 
5, of Orphan Asylums; 214 became teachers of the blind; 10, teachers in 
public schools : 26, students and graduates of Colleges and Theological 
Seminaries ; 34, ministers ; 3, lawyers : 12, authors ; 6, medical students- 
and physicians; 65, lecturers and agents ; 299, teachers of music and vocal- 
ists ; 69, church organists ; 125, piano tuners ; 12, composers and publishers 
of music ; 19, teachers of handicraft ; 918, employers and workers in 
handicraft ; 277, storekeepers and traders ; 45, owners of real estate ; 760^ 
females, at housework and at home, on sewing-machines, crocheting, plain 
fiewing, etc.; 78, in "Homes" of employ ment ; 118, imbecile or incapac- 
itated; 431, unknown. There were remaining in all the Institutions^ 
August, 1878, 2,292 ; whole number of admissions from the beginning, 8942* 

Very Respectfully, 

William Chapin, 
Principal Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, 

Philadelphia, July 28, 1879. 

Philadelphia, July 29, 1879. 
Hon, John Hancock, President National Educational Association, 

My Dear Sir: — On behalf of the authorities of this University, I bejf 
leave to extend to the Association which you represent, a cordial invita- 
tion to hold the Session appointed for Thursday morning in the Chapel of 
our Classical and Scientific Building. At the close of the session, or at 
«uch time during its continuance as shall be convenient to the Associa* 
tion, several of the Professors will be present to exhibit the various labor- 
atories, lecture-rooms, and collections. 

The red and the blue cars on Walnut St., pass the University. 

Truly Yours, 

George F. Barker, 

for the Provost, 

Clinton, Conn., July 29, 1879. 
John Hancock, President National Educational Association, 

I greatly regret that severe sickness in my family deprives me of the 
•expected pleasure of joining your meeting. 

B. G. Northrop, 
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Philadelphia, July 29, 1879. 
To the President National Educational Association, 

Sir: — I enclose evidence of a new system now being taught to classes 
of teachers and pupils of the Public Schools in Latin and German at Public- 
School buildings, by permission of the Board of Public Education. To all 
who may wish it I will give such explanation of its working as may be 
possible now where the Public Schools and with these the classes are 
closed ; particularly, if they will favor me with a card naming beforehand 
their coming. 

I am, Sir, most respectfully your obedient servant, 

Ch. C. Schaeffer, 
125 N. 17th St 

The Rev. G: P. Hays moved to accept the invitation to meet in the 
chapel of the University of Pennsylvania. On motion of W: D. Henkle, 
Mr. Hays's motion was so amended that thanks were tendered for the in- 
vitation but on account of the inconvenience its acceptance would cause 
the invitation was declined. 

Andrew J. Rickoff, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Cleveland, 
Ohio, then read the following paper on 

A READJUSTMENT Of COMMON-SCHOOL STUDIES NECESSARY. 

As a consequence of the war the value of education was greatly and 
justly enhanced in public esteem. Never had a great truth been more 
deeply impressed upon a people than that the Common School is the only 
safeguard of liberty and good government. It is not strange, therefore, 
that during and after the war the devotion of the people to the cause of 
universal education should manifest itself in greatly-increased expendi- 
tures for school purposes. Times were prosperous, the burdens of tax- 
ation were little felt, and States and cities poured out money lavishly 
for the erection of school-houses, for apparatus, and all that in popular 
esteem is held to be most desirable for the promotion of the sacred cause. 

When the alarm had subsided, reaction was inevitable, and when mar- 
kets became stagnant, manufactories were closed, internal improvements 
were arrested and large numbers of men and women had been thrown 
out of business, the taxes became onerous and every cause of taxation 
was resented. It was quite natural, when this sudden pause came 
in the race for wealth, that men should open their eyes to the enormous 
growth and development of the educational machinery. It was to be 
expected that some, even among thoughtful men, should question 
whether all this was necessary to the ends for which common schools 
were originally established. It needed only the suggestion of doubt from 
a few of the earlier friends of the public schools, to set the lighter and 
more inflammable spirits in a blaze. From Maine to California the 
schools, especially of the cities, were subject to severe criticism and 
their managers were denounced as having diverted them from the pur- 
ix)se8 for which they were originally established. Metropolitan journals 
and village newsj)apers united in raising questions whether the increased 
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expenditures had been attended by any substantial improvement of the 
schools within the last generation or two, and in making complaint of 
the neglect of this or that fundamental branch of study. It was said that 
the essential elements in the education of the children of the poor and 
laboring classes were neglected for the higher and more ornamental 
studies. The crowded course was arraigned as being unfavorable to a true 
"development of mind, hostile to real scholarship, destructive to the health 
of children and oppressive to teachers. It is difficult to enumerate all 
the counts in the indictment against the schools of to-day. Many have 
joined in one charge or another but there seems to be no general agree^ 
ment upon any particular one, except perhaps the last, viz. — the over- 
•crowded programmes of study and the neglect of the more important 
branches of a good English education. There are not a few teachers and 
4School officers who have raised the question among themselves, whether 
there is not some ground for this criticism. 

In this paper I propose to speak especially on this point. If there be 
any school man here who has found time for the reading which is nee* 
«68ary to form the mind, cultivate a taste for good reading and direct the 
attention of his pupils to that which is best, if any who have found time 
for a thorough, systematic, and continuous practice of their pupils in the 
use of their mother-tongue, if any who have found opportunity to give 
that instruction about the laws and institutions of our country which th» 
eitizen most needs, if there be any who have not been put to their wit's 
end to harmonize the claims of the older studies with what they are reader 
to concede to be the just demands of the new, — if there be any such 
teachers here, they will not sympathize with me when I say that this 
charge is true. The programmes of our schools are overcrowded. The best 
conditions of mental, moral, and physical development are not afforded 
even in our best schools ; the fundamental bram^hes of a good English 
education are neglected. Thoughtful educators have felt the truth more 
than their critics! but they differ from them as to what the hindamental 
branches of a good English education are, and hence they differ froim 
them as to the remedies which are to be applied. Fot* myself, I avow the 
opinion that it is not the addition of the new branches, but the grow^ ol 
the old, which has caused the chief difficulty. 

The youngest of our teachers will scarcely credit me when X say that 
the work required in the study of Beading, Arithmetic, Grammar, aiid 
Geography in our best schools of to-day Is from five to ten times greats 
than it was in the same studies and in the best schools of the first part 
of this century. I know of no better means of proving to them the ^th 
of this assertion than by an appeal to some accounts which we have ol the 
schools of Boston at that period. Whatever their faults may have been, 
there is little reason to doubt that they were, even at that time, at least 
as efficient as any schools of the country. That we may understand the 
course of study and have the situation clearly before us, it is well to keep 
in mind the fact that from the time the children left the dame's sehoo]s> 
that is little Primary pay schools, and entered the public schools, the edur 
cation of those who were destined for a liberal course of stud^ was dis* 
tinct and separate from that of those who proposed for themselTes ap- 
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prenticeship to the trades. For the former there were two Latin Schools 
in which Latin and Greek were the only thinfcs taught If the pupils 
needed to be taught writing or reading, or wished to learn arithmetic, 
they had to get their instruction in these branches elsewhere. Besides 
these two Latin Schools there were two Writing Schools. The coarse in 
these schools wes very brief indeed. Writing and arithmetic were the 
principal studies. Although reading and spelling were also taught in 
them, this instruction was only incidental, "being carried on," we are 
told, " not attended to," while the teachers were making or mending pens 
preparatory to the regular writing lesson. 

To the woman of the present day it may be of interest to learn that at 
this period the only schools in the city to which girls were admitted were 
kept by teachers of the public schools, between the forenoon and after- 
noon sessions. This of course must be understood to have been a private 
enterprise on the part of the public school masters. 

In 1790 there was a reform in the school system, and the reformed 
course of study is what I want to get before you but you will not appre- 
ciate the reform, nor understand the programme unless you know the 
agents by which it was effected, and know something of the organization 
adopted. 

In the year last named twelve citizens were added to the Board o£ 
Selectmen for the sole purpose of attending to the schools. Of these 
there were three doctors of divinity, three distinguished physicians, one 
doctor of laws, two judges, two who had been or were thereafter in the 
United States Senate, and one who was afterward Governor of the State. 
I mention these facts to show that probably all was attempted in the 
re-organization which was then thought to be possible. If such a Board 
would not at least aim to make the curriculum of the schools all that it 
might be made, in vain should we expect to find a Board that would. 

In order that room might be made for girls, two other schools were es- 
tablished called Reading Schools. Each one of these was placed in a build- 
ing with a Writing School, and the pupils attended them alternately, one 
in the morning, the other in the afternoon. This was the plan of organ- 
ization. What was the course of study ? 

I quote from Mr. Fowle's biographical sketch of the life of Caler 
Bingham, who was one of the schoolmasters of the time. Mr. Fowlb 
was himself a pupil of the schools, probably from 1800 to 1810. One reg- 
ulation required that the reading master should teach spelling, accent, and 
the reading of prose and verse and to instruct the children in English 
Grammar, epistolary writing, and composition. " Another regulation re-, 
quired the writing masters to teach " writing, arithmetic, and the branches 
usually taught in town schools, including viilgar and decimal fractions.": 
The books used in the Reading Schools were Webster's Spelling- Book, the 
Holy Bible, Webster's Third Part, and the Young Ladies' Accidence. The 
Young Ladies' Accidence was a treatise upon English Grananriar contain-, 
ing about sixty pages. The Children's Friend and Morse's Geography 
were allowed, not required, and newspapers were to be introduced occa-r 
sionally at the discrelion of the master. In the Writing Schools no booki^ 
were used save the copy book and a manuscript for recording the " sums'* 
done by the pupil. 
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A teacher of the present day might find much to do under this simple 
course and with the few text-books prescribed ; but what did the masters 
of that day find to do; That is, how was the course of study construed, 
what use was made of the books? Mr. Fowle tells us that in the Reading 
Schools the practice was for every child to read one verse in the Bible or 
a short paragraph of the Third Part; and that while one class was 
reading, the other studied the spelling lesson. This lesson was spelled in 
turns, so that, the classes being large, each boy seldom spelled more than 
one or two words. In Grammar, the custom was to recite six or more 
lines once a fortnight, and to go through the book three times before any 
application of it was made to parsing." 

In the Writing Schools it was ordered that the children should begin to 
learn arithmetic at eleven years of age. Up to that age all that the 
pupils did in a whole forenoon or afternoon was to write one page of a 
copy book not exceeding ten lines. "When they began to cipher, it 
rarely happened that they performed more than two sums in the simplest 
rules. These were set in the pupil's manuscript *by the teacher* and 
the operation was then recorded by the pupil." * * * " Such writing 
and ciphering, however, were too much for one day, and boys who 
ciphered did so only every other day." Dr. Morse's School Geography 
was occasionally read by the highest class in the Reading Schools. As to 
the rule requiring the introduction of newspapers and the writing of 
compositions, Mr. Fowle says "The misfortune was, that the rule was 
entirely neglected, as was that requiring composition to be taught in 
connection with English Grammar. The probability is that for twenty 
years, not a newspaper was read in any school, nor a word written." 

Such was the course of study and such the practice under it in those 
schools of which it has been said : " There is reason to believe that more 
and better work was done by our schools in the early days of the Repub- 
lic than is accomplished now." 

A comparison between the amount of work required in the old schools 
and the new, may be aided by reference to the text-books used then and 
now. We must touch this point very briefly. Let us first look at the 
arithmetics. We have seen that in the early days no book was used 
except the pupil's manuscript which has already been spoken of. When 
the printed book was first introduced, it was designed only to take the 
place of the manuscript. It gave the rules which had previously been 
written out by the teacher or copied by the pupil, and the sums to be 
done, — that was all. In Daniel Adams's Arithmetic, tenth edition, 
published in 1817, space is left for the solution of all the examples, thus 
completely adopting it as a substitute for the manuscript which it had 
superseded. This was one of the most popular, if not the most popular 
arithmetic of its day. It was a book of 204 pages, and in consequence of 
the vacant space left for solutions, the matter contained in it was equiva- 
lent to not more than ninety pages of the arithmetics now published. To 
show wherein these books have grown we may notice the number of 
pages appropriated to two or three of the principal subjects treated oi in 
three difierent editions of this work, published, respectively, in 1817; 
1842, and 1860. These editions, in the order named, treat of percentage 
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and interest in 10, 20, and 45 pages ; of decimals in 11, 25, and 21 pages ; 
and of vulgar fractions in 1, 23, and 25 pages; and to show how the 
matter has grown to the page, I may mention the' fact that though the 
" Rule of Three " has little more than held its own, having three more 
problems in the last than in the first edition cited, the number of pages 
has been actually reduced from 24 to 11. 

Next let us look at the Grammar. The mighty growth of the treatise 
on this subject cannot be duly estimated at a glance ; but we can give it 
no more. Grammar was treated of within the limits of forty-five pages 
of Dillworth's Spelling-Book at the beginning of the century. It grew 
next to sixty pages in the ** Young Ladies* Accidence," but now it has 
swelled to three or four hundred pages, the standard size of the grammars 
of the present day. 

You will observe that I have made no allusion to the two or three 
books now required in each of these branches, nor to the doubling of 
the work required of pupils by the use of the blackboard for giving 
original problems, sentences for parsing, and analysis, etc., etc. 

But what is the kind of material which has thus been added to these 
text-books? In arithmetic, what was formerly only a series of "sums" 
to be performed under precise direction of rules, each aided by at least 
one model example, has grown to be a science, every rule of which fully 
developed, and every principle demonstrated. The problems have gprown 
more intricate and new subjects have been introduced to meet the 
demands of the more complicated business transactions of the day. The 
old books are their own witnesses to the fact that they gave no explana- 
tions, and as we are told by Salem Town, Lyman Bebcheb, Wasbms 
Burton, William B. Fowle, all indeed who have given us any informa- 
tion on the subject, the teachers never explained anything, the pupils in 
fact were not expected to understand anything, all they were required to 
know was how to do the sums.— In Grammar, instead of the simple 
catechism to be found in Dillworth's Spelling-Book, we have multiplied 
definitions, logical analyses and subtle distinctions are not unfreqnently 
attempted which would put to his mettle even a first-class metaphysician. 

Were it only for the eight- or tenfold growth of the work required of 
our children in these branches and the more rigorous exactions made 
upon them by our severer methods of instruction and examination, we 
might well pause to question whether we have not, in some degree at 
least, sacrificed the conditions of healthy exercise of mind and of sound 
mental development ; whether, in the attempt to cultivate the highm 
powers of an immature organism we are not deceiving ourselves by a 
mere seeming exercise of reason where memory alone is active, and we 
are not thus losing time for right discipline and for the acquisition of 
really useful knowledge. I might say real knowledge. 

But we are not yet done with additions to the course of study. While 
Arithmetic and Grammar have grown so enormously, two branches* 
almost entire, have been added to the programme. I refer to Geogra- 
phy, which as we have learned was only occasionally read by the highest 
class in the Boston schools; and History, which had not then been 
Spoken of even as a possible study. 
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Still we are not done. I have mentioned only the studies whibh have 
now received the sanction of popular opinion. Each one, as it was 
introduced, had to fight its way. Even Arithmetic, in the beginning of 
the century, was thought unnecessary for girls, and was forbidden to be 
taught even to boys in the day schools of many towns of New England. 
You will please to remember that in the early days of the colonies, the 
statute required the establishment in every town of a school in which 
only writing and reading should be taught. Grammar had a still more 
unwelcome reception. Geography was thought an accomplishment, and 
History, it was said, could be read at home. These branches, however, 
have now obtained general recognition as the essentials of a common- 
school course. But there are yet others which have a pretty firm foothold 
in the graded schools of the principal towns and cities, whose schools are 
■ever spoken of as models. 

Many years ago, it was found that a study of books alone left dormant 
the observing faculties and that, in consequence, the common intelligence 
of the child, by which I mean intelligence regarding things about him 
•was left uncultivated. The best scholars were very frequently found to 
be most ignorant of what they most needed to know. The country lad 
who had but a few months' schooling in the winter, and the street gamin 
who had no schooling at all went abroad with senses keenly alive to na- 
ture and the affairs of the world about them. The book-worm who had 
been so highly esteemed for his virtues at school, went through the world, 
but was not of the world. Perceiving this, if a man did not intend to 
fiend his boy to college, or as it was said to ^'make a scholar of him/' he 
bad some reason to put him to his trade, even before the limited common- 
ficbool course of the day was completed. Some knowledge of physics, 
chemistry, physiology^ botany, and other branches of natural history 
would have been invaluable to him, but they were to be studied only from 
books, with long, hard names in them, and by a method which was new 
and strange to him. They were, therefore, supposed to be inaccessible to 
the child till he had completed all the other branches of what was called 
a good English education. Hence he went to work totally ignorant of 
«very science which lay at the basis of his chosen vocation. It was not 
then understood, or it was understood by very few, that, within certain 
limits, nature opens her secrets to the observant senses, more readily 
than through the mediujn of the best book^. It was not generally known 
that very much of these sciences may be learned to best advantage while 
the child is young and his perceptive Acuities, if rightly directed, are keenly 
alive to every impression from the natural world, and that, if these facul- 
ties are permitted to go without proper exercise in early life, they are 
stunted in their growth so that in after years they are weak and inactive. 
It seems not to have been perceived that one cannot become even a good 
reader who has not considerable knowledge of the common things about 
bim, a knowledge which is pre-supposed in the most common writings, es- 
pecially those of the present day ; and that, to one who has not taken in- 
struction from the world of nature and art, many books are sealed, even 
though written for popular use. But one after another these facts began 
to disturb the minds of teachers. Accordingly step after step was taken 
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though in a desultory way, wherehy the process of education was improved. 
But what had been begun without order shortly became a system on the- 
theory that all that goes to make up the knowledge of the cooamonly in- 
telligent child touches upon and sometimes extends pretty far into the 
domain of every science. It was perceived that his attainments show hi» 
kinship to the philosopher, linguist, statesman, poet, artist, naturalist; 
that as his body grows in strength and symmetry every faculty of hiff 
mind is developed by appropriate excitation and exercise, not in 8ucce»- 
sion but simultaneously. His mind grows as his body in " concentric 
circles," not in a few radiant lines. In recognition of these truths the- 
obvious facts of natural history, physics, chemistry, geology, astronomy, 
have already been included in the curriculum of the best primary and 
Grammar Schools, the necessary limitation being that these facts shall lie 
within the observation and ready understanding of the child and that no 
generalizations be attempted until the number of facts accumulated de- 
mand it. 

Thus far I have confined myself to the history of the growth of the com- 
mon-school studies. I have not attempted to account for it. Whether 
the increased size of the text-books in Arithmetic, Grammar, and Geogra- 
phy is owing to the ambition of authors or the competition of booksellers; 
or in answer to the wants of modern times or to the demands of teachers, 
does not concern us to know, inasmuch as it is evident that it is the result 
of no forecast, no carefully-devised plan, no wise adaptation of means to 
the great end which must ever be the harmonious development of the 
faculties, the proper direction of human energy and the preparation of men 
and women for the duties and responsibilities of life. It would certainly 
matter little what variant caprices may have led the son, grandson, 
and great-grandson of a first settler to add promiscuously here and 
there a kitchen, a dining-hall, a parlor, a reception-room, a conserv- 
atory, a music room, a tower and whatnot to the original log cabin, 
building miscellaneously of brick, wood, stone, birch bark, or any- 
thing which chance means of transportation might bring within their 
reach. Whatever the thought of each one might have been, the 
result would be inconvenient, unsightly, and unstable. The comparison 
may be unjust in some respects, but it illustrates pretty well how one ac- 
cession after another has been made to our course of study, each with little 
regard to what had been done before and still less concern for what might 
be needed in the future. 

Please to observe that in this comparison I am speaking of the curricu- 
lum of the schools, not the resultant education of the individual or the 
nation. Other factors than the instructions of the teacher enter into the 
education of the child. The family, the world, the age, carry on their ed- 
ucation, at equal step with that of the schools. Then, too, the mind is a 
living organism which appropriates what is suited to aid its growth and 
development and rejects much of tliat which is pernicious. Thus nature 
and circumstance go far to modify the practical results of our educational 
systems but the curriculum of the schools is exactly what we make it. 
Here the comparison holds good. 

But this strange structure, built without plan or central purpose, spread 
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beyond the bounds to which the nature of the site should limit it, and in: 
X>arts carried so high that the foundations are crushing under the weight, 
this structure must receive further additions, additions made indispensa- 
ble by the scope of modern thought, by the multiplied, complicated, and 
ever- varying requirements of the market and the workshop, and by the 
inexorable demands of sovereign citizenship. Furthermore it is incom- 
plete where it was supposed to have been perfect long ago. We have 
lately heard much said of the reading in our schools. Let me say here, 
parenthetically, that those who make the charge that it is inferior ta 
what it was one, two, or three generations ago, only show their ignorance 
of what it has been. But I must say, nevertheless, that reading in the 
schools has never been what it should be. It is the reading of words, not 
thoughts. To rattle the shells, not to pick the kernels of thought, seems 
to be the ultimate purpose of students and teachers alike ; hence readers 
do not bring themselves into contact with the mind of the author. School 
reading fails to attract the pupil to higher planes of thought and associa- 
tion. One who has learned to read, may through books extend his ac- 
quaintanceship indefinitely, he is not confined to his fellow-workmen, nor 
by geographical limits, but he will choose for his acquaintances only those 
who become congenial associates, whether the medium of intercourse be- 
tween them and him be by tongue or type. A man will hardly read up 
to the level of what he would listen to with pleasure if the living author 
were present to talk with him, — hence his books will be, intellectually 
and morally, little better than his living companions. What we need in 
our schools is such reading as will so discipline the mind that the reader 
will take pleasure in the eflTort to understand what he reads, put him 
en-rapport with good writers and cultivate a taste for, — nay more, form a 
habit of reading that which will inform the mind and purify the heart. 
Then there is the companion piece to reading and the supplement to that 
cultivation of the observing faculties and of the common intelligence of 
which I have already spoken at some length. I refer to the reedy, easyi 
and accurate use of the English language. Who will not admit that there 
is very much to be done in this direction ? That we have been struggling^ 
for years to give such instruction and training a suitable place in our pro- 
gramme indicates the judgment of educators as to its necessity, and that 
they have failed indicates that they have too much to do already. Presi- 
dent Eliot was not far from right when he said, a few days ago, " I recog- 
nize but one mental acquisition as an essential part of the education of a 
lady or gentleman, namely, an accurate and refined use of the mother- 
tongue.'* It is this that gives to men mastery over books, insight into the 
afiTairs of human life and directive power among men. If anywhere, in 
the world, this command over language is necessary, it is here in America 
where principles too subtle for expression in the language of the market- 
place wield the power of kings. 

But stepping only a little beyond the bare necessities which thoughtful 
educators have insisted on, let us speak of two subjects which, with nearly 
equal unanimity, are urged upon our attention. I may first mention a 
knowledge of our form of government and of the principles on which it 
rests. Loyalty to a party is possible to those who are totally ignorant of 
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the first principles of good government. The cries Vive V Empereur or 
la Commune are better definitions of principles than huzzahs for " Tippe- 
canoe and Tyler too " or " Little Van," but as we have seen again and 
again the former are as easily exchangeable as the latter by. the masses, 
whose political opinions are summed up in fidelity to one leader or another. 
Loyalty to a constitution is possible only to those who comprehend the spirit 
of that constitution. Hence we need to teach not only the form of govern- 
ment under which we live, but lead our pupils to see and admire, at least 
aa from afar off, the wisdom of the fathers in casting it into that form 
which has preserved it to this day amidst fratricidal war and social revola- 
tion. Nor is this all that ought to be done in this direction. He knows 
little of the functions of government who knows only its forms, the powers 
of the several departments, and the checks which they exercise upon one 
another. There are other lessons more easily understood, more interest- 
ing, and more important to be learned — for instance that government can- 
not create wealth nor interfere with its accumulation or distribution with- 
out disaster to every interest, public and private. Even children may be 
taught that interference with the rights of property or labor, whether by 
government, trades-unions, or associations of capitalists must in the end 
result in the subversion of personal and political liberty and finally prepare 
the way for anarchy and absolutism. 

You may call this political economy if you choose, it is political econ- 
omy, but it is far easier to comprehend these lessons than it is to under- 
stand much of the Grammar and Arithmetic which is taught in tha 
''Thirteenth grade " of this city or the "Second Grammar Class" in Boi- 
ton. They would, I believe, serve much better as means of mental diaei- 
pline; and few will question their being very much more valuable to the 
citizen and the State. 

I have reviewed the history of the growth of the common-school studiat 
which in many States have received the sanction of statute law as funda- 
mental branches or essential elements of the education of all. In doing 
this I have given chief attention to arithmetic because that is commonly 
thought to be most important Grammar came next because second only 
to arithmetic in the esteem of teachers if not in popular favor. Geography 
came in for slight notice because all that is to be said of it can be said in 
one sentence, to the effect that it has increased its demands from the oc- 
casional readings which were " permitted not required " to the rigoroiui 
exaction of an hour per day for three or four consecutive years. Having 
shown from what small beginnings these branches have attained their 
present extraordinary proportions and having called attention to other 
subjects of study and instruction which, though they have been g^vea 
a place in the programmes of the schools of most of our larger towns and 
cities, have not yet had their exact status defined; having mentioned stiU 
others which have high claims to consideration and having briefly indi- 
cated my own judgment of the value of the old studies and the new, in 
which judgment I know that I only agree with the most of you, lam 
ready, now, to submit the question, have Boards of Education andteaehen 
been wise in extending or permitting the extension of the older studies to 
their present limits? I ask this question with a full view to their educft- 
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tional value and to their adaptation to the "exigencies of examination," as 
Mr. ToDHUNTER puts it ; but would not twice or thrice the time which our 
fathers gave them, suflBce for us. Do we get from them an appropriate 
discipline for immature faculties, a discipline which can be had from no 
other branches of study ; or, is the knowledge gained from them of more 
"worth than that which we should gain from others ? Is a knowledge of 
the progressions, alligations, and various solutions in fractions, percentage, 
etc., etc., of greater practical value or easier to master for instance than 
the more obvious properties of triangles and circles ; or are they more 
necessary than a knowledge of the inexorable laws which control the rela- 
tions of supply and demand ? Is the discipline of mind gained from pars- 
ing and analysis superior to what could be gained by persistent and 
thorough drill of our pupils in the expression of their own simple thoughts 
in precise and elegant language ? While every man may have a map or 
gazetteer at hand just as he has a dictionary, is a knowledge of the names 
and locations of the towns and the course of rivers of Africa and Asia of 
greater interest or value than to know the prevailing course of the winds, 
why a falling barometer indicates a storm, or something of that mysterious 
agency by which our messages are carried across the land and under the 
seas till they may almost girdle the earth a thousand times while it tardily 
moves once upon its axis. We might go on pressing such questions as 
these for a day, but they are all involved in one. Does not the course of 
studies in our common schools sadly need readjustment? I may ask, in 
conclusion, whether there is any subject which might more profitably en- 
gage the attention of this Association. With the material which has accu- 
mulated for years, all before us, in the light of experience and with the 
aid of a science of education which has received much attention of late 
mav we not be able to build a fairer structure than that which now cum- 
bers the ground ? 



Edward Shippen, Esq., stated that the committee appointed to^visit^the 
prisons and report at this meeting of the Association would be imable to 
do so. He, therefore, offered the following resolution which was adopted 
after a spirited discussion : — 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed whose duty it shall be 
to procure from State Superintendents of Public Schools statistics to show 
what proportion of convicts in prisons and penitentiaries received full or 
partial education in High o^ Normal — in Grammar, Intermediate, and 
Primary Schools, and what proportion in Universities, Colleges, or other 
private schools — and to report such other statistics as to the relation be- 
tween education and crime as the committee may deem of educational 
utility, and that said committee shall report at the next meeting, of this 
Association. 
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The paper of Mr. Rickoff was discussed by H: F. Harrington, Saper- 
Intendent of Public Instruction, New Bedford, Mass. 

REMARKS OF MR. HARRINGTON. 

Mr, President, Ladies, and Oentlemen : — 

I hold the question before us to be among the most important to which 
attention can be directed, and I quite agree with Mr. Rickoff in most of 
the conclusions at which he has arrived. I can best express my own 
views by a cursory review of the conditions of the question, referring to 
the positions taken by Mr. Rickoff incidentally, as I proceed. 

But before I begin, I wish to say a few words of a personal character. 
I was once in the gospel ministry, being bent on thwarting nature, by 
striving to make a poor minister of what might have been a passably good 
.schoolmaster. I studied for the ministry, in part, with one of the most 
noted of the clergy in Eastern Massachusetts; and when I took my first 
sermon to him for criticism, he said, after reading it over, — " Very well, 
very well ; a good argument enforced by good illustrations. But you have 
spoiled the whole by your qualifications. Now, I give you this piece of 
advice. Never qualify. If you have something worth saying, say it 
as boldly and forcibly as you can. Make your point directly and clearly 
and there leave it Never qualify. You will find that there will be enough 
who disagree with you to make all the qualifications you will think neces* 
43ary." I have practiced on this wise precept ; and as I shall find occasion 
to criticise our school work severely and shall not delay to qualify, I wish 
to protect myself from misconstruction. I would have no otie imagine 
that I do not prize our schools. I have not given the best years of my life 
to their service, purposing to labor for them to the last, and die in the 
harness without a belief in glorious fruits from their past, and the expec- 
tation of yet greater triumphs in their future. Their defects by no means 
neutralize their merits. 

Turning now to our subject, I remark that the present course of study 
in the best class of elementary schools is in several material points the 
outgrowth of radical reforms. Twenty-five years ago or more, the preva- 
lent methods of teaching were vicious in the extreme. It was a systematic 
process of what is technically called "grind." The teacher had nothingto' 
•do but to keep order, assign lessons, and hear recitations. His own mind 
contributed little or nothing towards the mental equipment of his scholars. 
The text-book was everything. Accurate memorizing of its contents was 
the summit of laudable attainment. There was according to the true 
sense, no teaching whatever. The schoolmaster simply sat in judgment 
on memoriter text-book study. There were no explanations, no sugges- 
tions, no illustrations — nothing to stimulate curiosity and quicken thought 

From this beggarly drudgery it resulted that words, which, at the best, 
are only symbols of thought, came to be regarded as positive intellectual 
entities ; as being at once both the thought and its expression. They 
were supposed to convey to a mind which had never heard of them before, 
the ideas they were invented to express. Thus the scholars were taughta 
mass of words — words — words, without meaning and without life. 
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A second notable vice of old-time teaching was the prosecution of such 
43tudies as were then approved without the slightest inquiry into their ab- 
stract or relative values. Arithmetic occupied from a third to a half of the 
entire school time and that by no means according to the best methods. 
A good part of the remaining time was devoted to parsing, that absurd 
provision for instruction how to read and write the English language cor- 
rectly; and scholars learned to parse readily all through Milton and 
CowPER, who could not construct the simplest sentence without ridiculous 
blundering. Spelling, too, was lifted into prominence as a positive intel- 
lectual exercise ; and the youth who could spell without mistake all the 
"jaw-breakers " of the spelling-book, was a miracle of high scholastic at- 
tainment, no matter how ignorant and stolid he might be as to everything 
else. And what a prodigous misuse and waste of time, these ill-devised 
pursuits involved ! 

A third prominent vice of the teaching of a quarter of a century ago 
in elementary schools, was the utter divorce of the school work from the 
realities of practical life. The children were taught nothing about nature, 
nothing about art, nothing about those applications of scientific truths to 
practical life which make up the forces and machinery of civilization and 
progress. There was no cultivation of the observing faculties on the one 
hand — no instruction in the reason of things on the other. I need not 
enlarge on the leanness of the training that was characterized by such a 
defect. 

At length the true friends of the schools, of humanity, of society, opened 
their eyes and grew uneasy at the prospect ; and when they demanded 
reforms in these discreditable particulars, the response of heartfelt accord 
which came back to them from every quarter, proved how well founded 
were their allegations. They demanded that the teachers should no longer 
be mere machines but responsible guides ; putting life and interest into 
text-book work by their suggestions and illustrations; pouring out their 
own stores of information for the benefit of their scholars ; holding dry 
formal lesson-learning to be only the skeleton of knowledge which they 
themselves were to round out into full and attractive proportions. They 
demanded that the true values of the studies pursued should be deter- 
mined ; and those which were found to be useless discarded, and those 
in excess reduced to a proper measure. They demanded that a new range 
of instruction should be introduced ; that the observing faculties should 
be cultivated through appropriate channels, at least so far as that some 
little insight should be given to the arcana of nature, of science, and of 
art ; enough to prevent the reason of common things, in the ten thousand 
instances in which nature, science, and art are forever appealing to the 
senses, from remaining a perfectly-sealed book. They demanded, more- 
over, as a final result of the new order of things thus shadowed forth, that 
words should no longer be taught divorced from all significance; but 
should be made pictures of thought and instinct with informing life. 

These proper demands were gradually acceded to, and a new order of 
things superseded the old. But everything has not gone smoothly and 
satisfactorily along under this substituted regime. A loud outcry is heard 
on every hand, that these reform movements are all in the wrong. Better 
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return, it is said, to the old routine. There are so many studies now, so 
many ologiex and osophieSf that the scholars are liarrassed beyond measure. 
They are hurried day by day from one thing to another, so that they learn 
nothing thoroughly and get no discipline of mind. 

There is a basis of truth to these complaints ; truth serious enough to 
deserve prompt and interested attention. But defects in carrying out a 
radical reform Mem to have been anticipated. Who has been so foolishly 
sanguine as to suppose it would be otherwise ? What reformation was 
ever put in force which did not fail in some point or other, to realize its 
ideals, and satisfy its friends ? 

But it is easier to detect faults than it is to divine their sources and apply 
a remedy. The popular outcry that there are too many studies, and the 
curreut protest against the introduction of subjects relating to science and 
art do not by any means solve the problem. I will try to do it in a sum- 
mary way. 

In the first place, the teachers, in changing from their old constraints to 
the freedom of their true functions, have gone altogether too far. From 
talking too little they are now sinning by talking too much. Many of 
them keep up an almost incessant flow of remark, now explanatory, now 
suggestive ; and instead of only removing such obstacles as their scholars 
cannot surmount unaided, they seem to strive to give them pathways level 
and smooth as a railroad track. They answer all their questions, antici- 
pate and remove all their difficulties ; so that the youth under their charge 
come at last to lean wholly upon them, and are indisposed to the least 
severe mental exertion. 

Moreover, this stream of talk from the teacher breaks up the scholar's 
time of study with its potty distractions, dislocates his effort after a thor- 
ough mastery of his work, and frets and fatigues his mind, without 
strengthening or filling it. Here we have the most prolific fountain-head 
of existing evils. 

A second defect in the methods of elementary work at the present day, 
(it has gradually crept in, side by side with the reforms which have been 
instituted) is a too frequent alternation of the studies. Tasking mental 
effort is eminently a deliberative process ; and the moment a sense of nec- 
essary hurry is felt, the faculties become unhinged and work is imper- 
fectly performed. There may be too many studies, as is alleged, and the 
vicious alternation may be, to an extent, inevitable. I shall come to that 
point by and by. Still if, just as they now have place, if they were dif- 
ferently arranged so tliat only a reasonable number would be pressing on 
the attention at once, I am satisfied that an incalculable sense of relief 
would be felt. 

Another serious defect, tending to bring discredit on a range of instruc- 
tion of incalculable importance has arisen from this mistake. The topics 
relating to science and art, (which have everywhere been classified as 
*H)ral Lessons," for the express purpose of avoiding the error of over- 
crowdinjj: the curriculum with too many studies), have been provided for 
in such a philoso])hi('al way as to force th(; teachers to make positive 
studies of them. The scholars have been plied with scientific principles 
and technicalities beyond their years and beyond their opportunities. 
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Another source of evil is the gradual enlargement of the ground covered 
by some of the fundamental studies, such as arithmetic and geography, 
until their increased proportions overbear everything else, and create a 
prejudice against studies, which would otherwise find ample room and 
opportunity. But this topic has been so fully treated by Mr. Rickoff that 
I forbear to enlarge upon it. 

At this point let me ask, who are conspicuous in making this outcry 
against the schools ? There are several classes of the opponents of the new 
measures. First come some of the parents and friends of the scholars^ 
with the complaint that there are too many studies to which I have 
already referred. Again, there are the prejudiced conservatives who are 
wedded to old methods because they reluct from anything new, and there- 
fore are intolerant of attempts at reform. In the third place there are lazy 
old teachers and indifferent young ones, who hate the exertion which the 
new methods require. Fourth, there are the rigidly-philosophical minds 
which insist that oral teaching, especially in science, can bear no exact 
and determinate fruit and is, therefore, worthless. Only the first and last 
of these classes merit any attention. 

I wish to say a few words about the oral lessons of our grammar schools. 
These are intended to give the scholars, most of whom will never receive 
any education beyond that obtained in the grammar schools, some concep- 
tion of the great truths of nature, of science, and of art, which have so 
much to do with the commonest facts of daily life ; something about the 
structure and uses of the vegetable world ; about animals, their habits and 
benefit to man ; about the mechanical powers and their applications to 
human advantage ; about the steam-engine, the telegraph, and so forward. 
It has been arranged in the better school systems that this instruction 
shall be given orally, at stated intervals, to avoid the multiplication of 
studies ; and I have already adverted to the- unfortunate mistake which 
has been made in many quarters, of elaborating a programme for these 
lessons so scientific and technical as to demand positive lesson-learning 
for its accomplishment with any degree of effectiveness. This it is which 
has created the charges which prevail as to ridiculous teaching of ologies 
and osophies. Had there been no exaggerated pretence of scientific in- 
struction — had abstract philosophical principles and formidable technic- 
alities been avoided, and only common and familiar applications of science 
been cared for, admirable results would have been secured and vexatious 
misconstructions prevented. 

" But," say the scientists, " inexact scientific knowledge is worse than 
nothing ; and all knowledge obtained orally is confused and inexact." 

This ground is both true and untrue. I frankly admit that any one who 
expects accurate knowledge to be obtained through oral instruction, so as 
to be fairly made the subject of critical examination by the ordinary tests, 
will find himself wofully mistaken. To illustrate this I will read some re- 
sults of written examinations held in the London public schools. They 
are authentic, and I have been sorry to hear it asserted that they can easily 
be matched in many a public school in America, The spelling corresponds 
with the knowledge : — 
5 
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" Where is Turkey ? " asks the examiner. 

"Turkey is the capital of Norfolk." 

"Where is Turin?" 

" Tureen is the cappital of Chiner ; the peepul there lives on burds 
nests and has long tails." 

" Gibberralter is the principle town in Rooshia." 

" What do you know of the patriarch Abraham ? " 

" He was the father of Lot and ad tew wives — wun was called Hishmale 
and t'uther Haygur. He kept wun at home and he turned the t'other 
into the desert, where she became a pillow of salt in the daytime and a 
pillow of fire at nite." 

" What do you know of Joseph ? " 

" He wore a coat of many garments. He were chief butler to Faro, 
and told his dreams. He married Pottifier's dorter, and he led the Gyp- 
shans out of bondage to Kana in Gallilee, and then fell on his sword and 
died, in the site of the promiss land." 

" Give the names of the books of the Old Testament ? " 

"Devonshire, Exeter, Littikus, Numbers, Stronomy, Jupiter, Judges, 
Kuth, etc." 

"Who was Moses?" 

" He was an Egypshion. He lived in a bark maid of bullrushers, and he 
kep a golden carf, and worshipt braizen snakes, and he bet nuthin but 
kwales and manner for forty years. He was kort by the air of his ed while 
riding under the bow of a tree, and he was killed by his son Abslon, as he 
was a-hanging from the bow. His end was pease." 

"What is a miracle?" 

" Don't know." 

" If you saw the sun shining overhead at midnight, what would you 
call it ? " 

"The moon." 

" But if you were told it was the sun ? " 

"I should say it was a lie," 

A remark lately made by my little grandchild four years old, further 
illustrates the imperfection of knowledge gained through the ear alone. 
She had been singing a stanza of a negro melody running, 

" They have stole my love away, 
To toll mid the cotton and the cane," 

-and her aunt remarked, " That was very cruel of them Elsie, was it 
not ? " 

Now the little one had never before had her attention directed to the 
word toil ; but she knew what toilet was — and what oil was — a word some- 
what resembling toiL So, putting her positive knowledge forward to sup- 
ply the defects of her ignorance, she answered : — 

"Why no, aunty Fanny ; for when she has put the oil on her hair and 
finished her toilet it will be all right." 

But in spite of these facts, these admitted defects of oral instruction, I 
plead for its retention in elementary schools. 1 plead for the exercises 
technically termed "oral work." Too much must not be expected of it; 
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especially that must not be expected of it which it is confessedly nnable 
to perform. But a just expectation will find it productive of admirable 
results. In fact it is mainly through oral communications or the ordinary 
one-sight reading which is practically identical with them, that the great 
majority of men obtain their vocabularies and the chief part of their avail- 
able knowledge. The separate products of what we teach orally in our 
schools may not bear a rigid examination ; but in their aggregate, they 
rightly inform and furnish the mind. 

I come now to the summing-up of these reflections. A change in the 
studies of elementary schools is imperative ; but it should be effected 
through the modification rather than the curtailment of the course as it 
now exists. I should deplore a return to the old system of " grind " or 
anything approaching it. For what is actually the trustworthy report 
from our schools ? What is their condition as measured by genuine tests ? 
"What better test can be had than the evidence of the mental capacity of 
the American masses as displayed in the late Paris Exposition ? While 
the exhibit from America in that great display was comparatively small, 
it was large enough to achieve the triumphs of acknowledged supremacy 
in most of the leading departments of practical art. Even of products that 
demand the utmost cunning of a master-hand, — ^whose perfection displays 
the dreams of the subtlest fancy wrought into visible shape with exquisite 
taste and consummate skill ; a perfection which has been for centuries the 
•exclusive boast of Parisian craftsmen — America divided the honors with 
France itself. How has this marvel come about ? Whence this inex- 
haustible stock of resources, this fertility of invention, thisnicety of taste 
this mastery in manipulation ; and that, not in one direction alone but in 
every direction in which the American mind has chosen to signalize 
itself ? Whence but from the diff*used intelligence of the American masses- 
obtained in the public schools ? 

In the main then, our children are taught in the wisest way ; our system 
is radically excellent ; it needs only to be pruned and toned down. Let 
our teachers continue to be free ; let them continue to pour out from their 
storehouses of knowledge — but let them learn, meanwhile, that silence, at 
times, is better than speech. Let the studies be arranged in such order as 
not to alternate too frequently, harrassing the minds of the scholars by 
forcing sudden changes in their trains of thought. Let the old standard 
subjects of arithmetic, geography, and grammar be brought within reason- 
able proportions; and let the " oral work " be prosecuted under wise lim- 
itations and with a clear understanding of its legitimate advantages. Then 
I firmly believe that all carping criticism will be prevented and our 
schools move on in the glory of unexampled success. 



The Hon, J: D. Philbrick read a paper on 

EDUCATION AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
£This paper Mr. Philbrick declined to furnish for publication.— /Secretary.] 
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The Hon. J. P. Wickeesham who had been appointed to open the dis- 
cussion of this paper declined to do so on account of the lateness of the hoar. 
On motion, Mr. Wickebsham was urged to proceed with the discussion. 
Before the motion was adopted Mr. Wickersham had left the room. Dr. 
E: Brooks of Pennsylvania said the time was too short for a proper dis- 
cussion of the paper and that it was unjust to ask Mr. Wickersham to pro- 
ceed under existing circumstances. He also alluded to the fact that once 
before, at the Boston meeting in 1S72, Mr. Wickersham had been appointed 
to open a discussion [on Compulsory Education] but the length of the 
Hon. Newton Bateman's paper had prevented him from doing so. 

On motion of E. E. White, of Indiana, Mr. Wickersham was allowed a 
half hour at the opening of the session on Thursday morning to discuss 
Mr. Philbrick's paper. 

On motion, the Association adjourned till 8 p. m. 



EVENING SESSION. 

The Association was called to order at 8 p. m. 

W: F. Phelps from the Committee on Nomination of Officers reported 
the following officers for the next year : — 

For President. — J. Ormond Wilson, of D. C. 

For First Vice-President. — James H. Smart, of Ind. 

For Vice-Presidents. — Norman A. Calkins, of N. Y. ; David N. Camp, 
of Ct. ; Edwin C. Hewett, of 111. ; George W. Fetter, of Pa. ; Grace C. 
Bibb, of Mo.; Henry F. Harrington, of Mass.; James M. Garnett, of 
Md.; W. Colegrove, of W. Va. ; J. C. Gilchrist, of Iowa. 

For Secretary. — W : D. Henkle, of Ohio. 

For Treasurer. — Eli T. Tappan, of Ohio. 

For Counsellors at Large. — John Eaton, of D. C. ; John Hancock, of 
Ohio. 

For Counsellors. — John D. Philbrick, of Mass. ; Mrs. M. A. Stone, of 
Ct. ; A. M, Gammell, of R. I. ; Edward Danfortii, of N. Y. ; W. N. Bae- 
ringer, of N. J. ; J. P. Wickersham, of Pa.; D. W. Harlan, of Del.; 
Henry E. Shepherd, of Md. ; J. H. Peay, of Va. ; T. M. Marshall, of 
W. V. ; Gustavus J. Orr, of Ga. ; W. P. Haisley, of Fla. ; W. H. Bar- 
tholomew, of Ky. ; Helen Hoadley, of Tenn. ; Rebecca D. Rickofp, of 
Ohio ; E. E. White, of Ind. ; S. H. White, of 111. ; Lewis McLouth, of 
Mich. ; John P. Bird, of Wis. ; W: F. Phelps, of Minn. ; J. L. Pickard, of 
Iowa; W: T. Harris; of Mo.; Alexander Hogg, of Texas; Zalmon 
Richards, of D. C. ; A. B. Corliss, of Vt. 

The report was adopted. 

W: F. Phelps offered the following resolution, which was adopted: — 

Resolvedy That the Committee on Publication be and they hereby are 
instructed to place a copy in pamphlet form of so much of Dr. John D. Phil- 
brick's paper, read before this body, as refers to the Bureau of Education 
on the desk of each Senator and Representative in the Congress of the 
United States at the next session thereof. 
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The Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Springfield, Mass., read the following address 
entitled 

THE NEW TEACHER IN NEW AMERICA. 

Going to my office one Monday morning, some twelve years ago, la 
Cincinnati, Ohio, I found the stranger's chair occupied by a representative 
man. A small and rather ague-smitten, youngish gentleman, in dilapi- 
dated coat and trowsers, legs almost buried in a huge pair of Virginia 
cavalry boots, and head covered by a "shocking bad hat;" with a 
visible crack across the right eye of his spectacles, he was evidently " one 
more unfortunate" left by the ebb tide of civil war in that world's recep- 
tacle of " odd fish ; " — the Great West. His story was soon told in fault- 
less English, and with a depth of earnestness which went to the heart. 

He was a scion of a "highly-respectable family" in that Paradise of 
respectability, an old city of Massachusetts. At the call to arms he had 
left the very " select school" in which he polished a limited number of 
youthful respectabilities, and marched, in full force, upon the spunky 
little nation of South Carolina. His chief conquest in that turbulent 
realm had been a confiding widow, of middle age, who, at the close of 
the war, entrusted her small patrimony to him as an investment in the 
saw-mill business, in Western Virginia. Like the prophet of old, our 
;adventurous friend narrowly escaped being " sawn asunder " in his own 
mill ; and was only saved from a grave in the wilderness by another 
** gentleman from Boston," who bought him out at a frightful discount; — 
the two gay deceivers leaving the South-Carolina widow in the lurch. 

He appeared in my study in a penniless state, ofiering to be the 
travelling tutor of a gentleman's son desirous of making the European 
tour. An hour's probing revealed the fact that he was one of those small, 
tinted tapera of knowledge that gracefully adorn the ornamental candle- 
stick of a very limited "select school for young gentlemen," in an old 
eastern city. We advised him to turn his steps eastward, and reinstate 
himself in his old position. "That I have thought of, seriously,'* — said 
he, with charming naiveU^ — " but, it seems to me, every man of culture, 
whose circumstances permit, owes it to his country to be a missionary of 
the higher civilization to the Great West." We assured him that the 
Queen city of the Ohio Valley was not yet far enough along to appreciate 
the spirit of self-sacrifice that prompted him in this forlorn hope. Never- 
theless, by the kindness of a rich city cousin in the whiskey business, he 
was put into a nice suit of clothes, with a pair of whole spectacles, and 
ticketed through to Chicago. 

My memory goes back to the day when this type of schoolmaster was 
A good deal in vogue in eastern cities, and occasionally sent forth as an 
agency of civilization and culture "out West" and " down South." This 
sort of schoolmaster was, indeed, often a schoolmistress, whose method 
of instruction was eminently " polite " ; looking to the rescue of a select 
class of educated young women from the common herd, rather than 
lifting the people into higher realms of spiritual freedom, knowledge, and 
power. A generation ago, the man who ventured to address a national 
audience on "The New Teacher in New America" would naturally have 
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uDderstood by that teacher a cultivated man or woman, educated in some 
famous college or seminary East of the Alleghanies and North of Rich-^ 
mond, who was contemplating a venture as the tutor or governess in a 
respectable family in the South, or a professor or "preceptress" in a 
boy's college or female academy in that far-off land of big trees and 
malaria, whence we welcome to-day, the representatives of some of the 
best schooling in America, and the honored President of our National 
Convention of Teachers. And these people, themselves, would have been 
rather mild specimens of the British methods of instruction, half a 
century ago, than American teachers in any original sense of the word. 
Yet, even then, the dawning inspiration of a new life was in our national 
schools, and many a young man and woman who went out on this mission 
of culture, became, in due time, a power in a new State, or a pillar of 
beauty in a New American Home. 

But all this is changed, and he who addresses you to-night, on the New 
Teacher in New America must put away all provincial ideas and try to 
comprehend the full circle of the mighty field to be tilled before he can 
draw the portrait of the national husbandman of souls whom the people 
will recognize as their leader to the New American Kingdom of Heaven, 
The one fact that is yet hidden from great masses of our population, 
indeed has hardly risen on the horizon of the average American states- 
man; is that the old American Republic no longer exists. Like Saul of 
old, who went out to seek his father's asses and found a kingdom ; ther 
old South, in 1860, went forth in quest of a " Southern Confederacy," but 
finds itself, to-day, the heir of a new Republic. Under the pressure that 
tremendous conflict these states of ours were forced to live through a 
century in 20 years, and to come out one of the foremost powers in the 
world. The one radical result of the great war was the destruction of 
provincialism in the American Union. Old Boston and old New-England, 
no less than old Charleston and old Virginia, alike " went up " during 
those years of destruction; and when the sulphurous cloud lifted we saw 
a new heaven and a new earth. A new America from the woods of the 
Aroostook to the sands of the gulf of California. All the might of men 
is impotent to carry back the valley of the Connecticut or the valley of 
the Rio Grande to its old estate. 

Standing here to-day, as teachers and friends of the children and youth 
of this new world, let us proclaim this fact in the face of all comers, and, 
whatever others may do or forbear to do, let us steadily fix our eyes on 
the new Education that is the same all round the national domain ; and 
the new Teacher who can be alike the master of souls and the captain of 
the New Civilization in the log school-house of the freedman in Georgia, 
or in the President's chair of the oldest University of the land. For the 
birthday of the New America was the birthday of the real sovereignty 
of the American people. All little expedients for outwitting the masses 
of the people and governing the new Republic by cliques of gentlemen, 
scholars, priests, or politicians are now only like animated chips striving 
to direct the tide on which they are whirling out to sea. We shall live or 
die, as a nation, as the voting and acting majority of the people can be 
persuaded to follow the load-star of truth and love in public policy and 
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private life. And with all due reverence for the educating power of the 
Home, the Church, and the Ministry of public life, we affirm that neithei: 
of them, nor all of them together can achieve the task of training the 
8,000,000 children and youth of our new America into the citizenship the 
nation demands. Only one agency is competent to this, and that is an 
institution unlike any other that ever was or now is in the world ; — the 
American Common School. In the great future that opens before us the 
New Teacher is the " coming man." 

But here, on the threshold, we are met by the spirit of the new time 
which replies: — "Yes, but the netv "coming man." The "old man"^ 
who still thinks, plots, and ravages the world with his armies across the 
sea, is our venerable friend, the " first Adam " ; the masculine man, who 
began his career in the green age of the world with the verdant notion 
that, in the intervals of cultivating Eden and naming the animals, he 
could "mould " the lovely creature at his side. He, as we have heard, 
came out like so many an American boy with his first moustache, who 
tries to " mould " his girl cousin, — a prisoner in her toils and a " fallen 
man." The United States of America is just waking up to the mighty 
deliverance of St. Paul, — " The second man is the Lord from Heaven; " — the 
new man constructed in the image of him who, whatever else he may 
have been, was certainly all the divinest of man this world has known ; 
the prophecy of the man that was to come. The coming man who is to 
be the teacher of our American youth will be our blended man and 
woman, inspired, and trained into the teaching, living soul that will lii^ 
the little ones out of the private home, up into the common American 
manhood and womanhood, and the citizenship of the Eepublic that is 
to be. 

No first-rate educator now wastes time discussing the question of the 
right of American girls to the highest of the higher education, and the 
equality of work and wages in the American common school. All ques- 
tioning of this cardinal principle now goes on aside the main current of 
the national life ; in clubs and coteries, among scholars, priests, and 
litterateurs, somewhat out of sympathy with the logic of republican afikirs. 
The little island of Nantucket, on the south shore of Massachusetts, learned 
a generation ago, that the men could " sail off into the west" in search of 
great whales, and the women could make such a paradise of intelligence 
and energy of their island-home, in their absence, as the world had never 
seen. The late war taught the people of North and South the same 
lesson ; and no people gives up an idea ground into it in the fire and 
blood of a revolution, at the call, even, of a club of college presidents. 

Henceforth we are bound to have for our teacher the "New Man," 
masculine or feminine as may be. The only question now is in the 
proper adjustment of the varied elements of teaching capacity in any 
given system of schools; — just where, best, to place the fit woman and 
the valuable man ; also, how to utilize that not infrequent phenomenon, 
the gray-haired master whose heart is softer and more gifted with Chris- 
tian tact than any schoolmistress that works under him; or the gentle 
lady principal who threshes every big boy so completely " in his inner- 
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most '' that he is never called to the unpleasant duty of taking off his 
coat and being threshed " in the outermost." 

Up to the last twenty years it was a great advantage to be a man before 
an American School Committee ; and the people meanwhile suffered all 
things, through their children, at the hands of a multitude of ignorant, 
rough, and foolish teachers, who wrought upon the muscle of their 
masculinity. Now it is a prodigious advantage, in all things save the pay, 
to be a woman in the eyes of the Board of Education ; and the dear 
people groan again over the fussing of myriads of green girls, who, but 
for the fascination of their sex, would be politely invited to step upward 
into matrimony or downward into service ; at least to step out of the 
school-room at the double quick. In the days that are coming, as fast as 
our girls step up to the whole feast of knowledge in the work of prepara' 
tion and take on the full responsibility of instruction and supervision in 
school life, they will lose this advantage of the sentimental and sexual 
sort. The coming school-committee man (who will be, as well, a woman) 
•will neither be bullied by mannish assumption nor wheedled by woman- 
ish arts, in the examination of the teachers for the common school. With 
all wise and loving allowance for the native gifts and graces of either 
sex, the laws of school selection, like the awful silent statutes of Divine 
Providence, will execute themselves with a single eye to the fitness of 
the applicant, "and to him or her — who hath, shall be given more 
abundantly " ; but " to him or her who hath not, shall be taken away, 
even what he hath." And never till our American Teacher is thus 
reconstructed, after the image of the Great Teacher, the divine Man, shall 
we know what wondrous things can be done with a generation of children 
standing on the threshold of the boundless enchantments that American 
life is, to-day, to every generous American youth. 

This new Teacher, the coming man, compact of our man and woman, is 
now the corner-stone of the American Common School, the real endow- 
ment of the American University. We are, to-day, just at that parting 
of the ways where we cannot move a step further, in safety, in the 
education of the people, till the new Teacher shows us the way in which 
we should go. 

The discontent with our public schools always drives at one point; — 
that the school fumbles withf but does not tench the child. It is asserted by 
multitudes of people whose opinion is worth taking into account, that 
the mass of American children come out of the public school, of aU 
grades, poorly fitted for practical life. And by practical life the most 
intelligent of these objectors do not mean the art of money-getting alone, 
but the capacity for a round-about American citizenship of the sort 
demanded by the exigencies of the coming generation. I do not believe 
a great deal in this assertion as it applies to our best schools in cities, 
villages, and occasional superior rural districts, over the country. I 
believe this class of public schools, primary, high, and collegiate, is 
-adjusting itself to the call of the age and the country about as rapidly as 
possible ; considering the difiiculty of experimenting with childhood, the 
most conservative thing on earth, and the constitutional obstinacy of the 
pedagogic character. But concerning a majority of the country district 
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schools, even of Massachusetts, New York, and Ohio, of the whole 
country, this assertion is too often dangerously and disgracefully true. 

Let any man of common sense leave the railroad at any point, East or 
West ; push a dozen miles out into the open country ; examine the average 
district school, and say if the education of the people has kept pace with 
its facilities for transportation. Compare the country store, church, farm 
of Western New York with its improved machinery for saving labor; 
«ven the new country tavern with the school of the average country 
district. Can you honestly say the latter is abreast with any of the 
former? The only real cause of this outcry against the common schools 
is, that within the past twenty-five years, the American people has 
adopted improved methods in almost every sphere of human life, that 
have wrought a revolution in our whole style of existence ; while the 
average country district, and sometimes the average village and city free 
school is too often left behind, floundering in the Serbonian bog of the 
old, slow, shiftless methods; bad enough in by-gone days, but as ineffec- 
tive for modern uses as the attempt of a small boy with the aid of a pair 
of new boots to board the flying express train. We are not about to go 
off into a tirade against anybody for this state of things. The people, of 
course, are responsible, at the last. But no less is it true that the country 
now looks to the Teacher to lead American childhood out of this puzzle 
of an old-time school, trying to make new-time citizens. And it is plainly 
seen that our school cannot move a step further, indeed must steadily 
lose ground, unless the teacher I have already outlined comes to the front 
and leads the army out of Egypt, across the desert, to the promised land. 

The secret of our public-school muddle seema to be that the people 
have done a great deal more for it during the past twenty -five years than 
the average teacher. While our communities, East and West, have 
poured forth money for public instruction in a way never heard of before 
in this world, the outcome of the investment has often not been up to 
the result of the average venture in a Chicago comer lot. 

It cannot be denied that during the past twenty years the improvement 
in school-house architecture, and the furnishings of these ** temples of 
science" have been remarkable. The country is filled with comfortable, 
often superior school buildings. One of the chief delights of an Ameri- 
can tour is the hourly glimpse of the noble buildings erected by the 
people for the instruction of the children. But how often this palace is 
occupied by the same teachers that plodded away in the old shanty 
school-house ; with the exception that an inexperienced girl is substituted 
for an inexperienced man as the head of the winter school. In thousands 
of villages and scores of cities between Boston and San Francisco, the 
new school-house is half a century ahead of the principal, to say nothing 
of the "assistants" who carry into the new building the old fumbling 
methods or no methods of instruction that would make even the Sorbonne 
a temple of nescience. Now, a first truth in pedagogics is that a good 
teacher with a shingle and a piece of chalk, under an apple tree, is a 
greater power than the most pompous professor of incompetency en- 
throned in the chair of instruction under the loftiest roof of a "new 
university." 
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2d. Our new methcnis of instruction, admirable as many of them are^ 
destined as they are to become the commonplace of the next generatioo^ 
have too often been "pitched into," even our city graded schools, in 
the way a farmer unloads a wagon of hay into a capacious hay mow^ 
sometimes pitched in at the imminent risk of the helpless teacher who 
stands sweating under the falling load to *'mow away." The practiced 
school man is exasperated in going from city to city, to see these beauti- 
ful methods of instruction in the hands, often, of old teachers, too indolent 
or conceited or stupid even to master their superficial forms, or of green 
normal graduates who set up their little card house of improved methodsf- 
only to be knocked down in the first school week by any sharp boy who 
has a fancy to quiz the new " school-maam." "We have not reflected that 
what we call the new methods of instruction are only the old, everlastings 
simple ways by which Divine Providence, and every wise parent and 
teacher, since the first man, have led childhood up to the life of wisdom, 
beauty, and love ; that only he who is in sympathy with Divine Provi- 
dence and the upper side of humanity can even know what these methods- 
really are ; that nothing so completely unfits anybody to work them as a 
course of school-keeping in the time-honored, mechanical way. It ia 
utterly vain to suppose you can catch a romp of a girl, in city or country, 
and by a year's or two years' drill in the superficial forms of Pestalozzi or 
Froebel, make a school teacher of her "after the pattern shown in tho 
mount." Unless you wake up her womanhood, at first, and set all her 
sweet and noble womanly aspirations and faculties streaming out like 4 
lakeshore sunrise towards the children, you will only succeed in tattooing 
the surface of her mind with a set of queer images, ridiculous to the 
roguish boy and incomprehensible to his mamma. 

A great deal of this failure is due to the incompetency of the average 
college graduate, installed as master, even to comprehend the ability that 
really exists in his normal girl-graduate. How often has my soul ached 
with regret that I was not born a John Morrissy to " settle " some con- 
ceited young graduate of Harvard or Ann Arbor, at his occupation of 
" bull-dozing " half a dozen admirable young women, from his high chair 
on the master's platform; too ignorant of children, methods of instruction 
and fine young women to do anything but try to impose on his school the 
absurd style of teaching under which he groaned in his college class- 
room. A course of pedagogics in every American college, with oppor- 
tunity for practice, and occasional class-room experience with superior 
young women, would be a marvellous lift to the higher grade of our city 
schools all over the land. Until this comes to pass our normal and col- 
legiate systems of education will be perpetually at odds with each other. 
The failure of the best schools to handle efi'ectively the best methods, and 
the utter oblivion to their existence through whole regions of country, in 
the district school-house, is one of the most fruitful causes of the popu- 
lar state of educational unrest. 

3d. The reasonable demand for the industrial and technical education of 
young people who are to live by the labor of the hands, cannot be met 
until the teachers of our common schools better comprehend two things; 
first, economy of time in school work, and, second, the art of awakening 
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the observing, reflecting and executive faculty of children through better 
general methods of instruction. The proposition of certain enthusiastic 
specialists and energetic manufacturers to take half the time of the average 
school child, from 6 to 12, for instruction in mechanics, shows a lamentable 
ignorance of the condition of the average school child in the average com*- 
mon school. The fact is, that, under the present modes of instruction^ 
there is not half time enough to teach this child the small allowance of 
common knowledge without which every young mechanic will be an in-< 
cipient communist. We want no addition to the mob of ignorant, godlesa 
workmen, with one little talent, without the brains to turn a hand to a 
new emergency, or to see that the way to encourage men to work for 
property is not to turn to and ruin all who have already succeeded in 
gaining it. The wisest authorities in this matter seem inclined to the idea, 
that until the age of 12 years, the best thing to do for an incipient American, 
workman is to give him a thorough common-school education, by the best 
methods. This will generally expand his mind, wake up his higher 
powers of observation, reflection and execution, and place him before 
the specialist, ready to run the race, with untold advantage over the child 
distracted by the eflbrt to go to school and study a profession before he is 
out of his mother's lap. As soon as the average teacher is able so to 
instruct the child, up to the age of 12, he shall have the foundation for 
a splendid system of Industrial training. For six years of real instruction 
by a real teacher, will do more to qualify a boy to be President of the 
United States than the fifteen years of primary, grammar, high, collegiate 
and professional training through which half the superior youth of 
America wade in search of the millennium of success in life. 

4th. The complaint against " cramming" and the "multiplicity of stud- 
ies " in our schools would be robbed of its force by a race of competent teach- 
ers. Col. Parker, of Quincy, Mass., trains his schoolmistresses to teach 
an Irish, freckled-faced boy or a slow Welsh girl, more in two years, with- 
out weariness or confusion of mind, than the schoolmaster of my youth 
was able to impart in six years, with only the " three R's " for a course of 
study, and a daily threshing thrown in. Whenever you find the people 
grumbling because the children are "crammed" and confused by study 
you may pretty safely infer that their teacher is competent to teach noth- 
ing well, and has not learned the a, b, c, of the pedagogic art ; — the ability 
to correlate the studies and call forth the powers of the child in the school- 
room. 

5th. If the American High School, in cities, persists in building itself on 
the corner-stone of the Latin Grammar, and whips its pupils through the 
old-time regulation course ; all the while aping the airs of the university of 
the past ; it will be more and more discussed whether the people shall be 
justly taxed to support it. If it builds on the corner-stone of a thorough 
knowledge of our glorious English tongue and its marvellous literature, 
with a generous superstructure of science, history, social and political 
economy, that philosophy which is the knowledge of man, and the use 
of the languages of the great modern nations ; the people cannot be beat- 
en out of its support, and will gladly build the wing to the free High School 
to fit the boy and girl for college. The sooner our High Schools are offi- 
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2d. Our new methods of instruction, admirable as many of them are^ 
destined as they are to become the commonplace of the next generation, 
have too often been "pitched into," even our city graded schools, in 
the way a farmer unloads a wagon of hay into a capacious hay mow ^ 
sometimes pitched in at the imminent risk of the helpless teacher who 
stands sweating under the falling load to "mow away." The practiced 
school man is exasperated in going from city to city, to see these beauti- 
ful methods of instruction in the hands, often, of old teachers, too indolent 
or conceited or stupid even to master their superficial forms, or of green 
normal graduates who set up their little card house of improved methods- 
only to be knocked down in the first school week by any sharp boy who 
has a fancy to quiz the new " school-maam, " "We have not reflected that 
what we call the new methods of instruction are only the old, everlasting, 
simple ways by which Divine Providence, and every wise parent and 
teacher, since the first man, have led childhood up to the life of wisdom, 
beauty, and love ; that only he who is in sympathy with Divine Provi- 
dence and the upper side of humanity can even know what these methods- 
really are; that nothing so completely unfits anybody to work them as a 
course of school-keeping in the time-honored, mechanical way. It ia 
utterly vain to suppose you can catch a romp of a girl, in city or country, 
and by a year's or two years' drill in the superficial forms of Pestalozzi or 
Froebel, make a school teacher of her "after the pattern shown in th^ 
mount." Unless you wake up her womanhood, at first, and set all her 
sweet and noble womanly aspirations and faculties streaming out like a, 
lakeshore sunrise towards the children, you will only succeed in tattooing^ 
the surface of her mind with a set of queer images, ridiculous to the 
roguish boy and incomprehensible to his mamma. 

A great deal of this failure is due to the incompetency of the average 
college graduate, installed as master, even to comprehend the ability that 
really exists in his normal girl-graduate. How often has my soul ached 
with regret that I was not born a John Morrissy to " settle " some con- 
ceited young graduate of Harvard or Ann Arbor, at his occupation of 
** bull-dozing " half a dozen admirable young women, from his high chair 
on the master's platform; too ignorant of children, methods of instruction 
and fine young women to do anything but try to impose on his school the 
absurd style of teaching under which he groaned in his college class- 
room. A course of pedagogics in every American college, with oppor- 
tunity for practice, and occasional class-room experience with superior 
young women, would be a marvellous lift to the higher grade of our city 
schools all over the land. Until this comes to pass our normal and col- 
legiate systems of education will be perpetually at odds with each other. 
The failure of the best schools to handle effectively the best methods, and 
the utter oblivion to their existence through whole regions of country, in 
the district -school-house, is one of the most fruitful causes of the popu- 
lar state of educational unrest. 

3d. The reasonable demand for the industrial and technical education of 
young people who are to live by the labor of the hands, cannot be met; 
until the teachers of our common schools better comprehend two things^ 
first, economy of time in school work, and, second, the art of awakening 
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the observing, reflecting and executive faculty of children through better 
general methods of instruction. The proposition of certain enthusiastic 
specialists and energetic manufacturers to take half the time of the average- 
school child, from 6 to 12, for instruction in mechanics, shows a lamentable 
ignorance of the condition of the average school child in the average com*- 
mon school. The fact is, that, under the present modes of instruction^ 
there is not half time enough to teach this child the small allowance of 
common knowledge without which every young mechanic will be an in-« 
cipient communist. We want no addition to the mob of ignorant, godlesa 
woi^men, with one little talent, without the brains to turn a hand to a 
new emergency, or to see that the way to encourage men to work for 
property is not to turn to and ruin all who have already succeeded in 
gaining it. The wisest authorities in this matter seem inclined to the idea, 
that until the age of 12 years, the best thing to do for an incipient American 
workman is to give him a thorough common-school education, by the best 
methods. This will generally expand his mind, wake up his higher 
powers of observation, reflection and execution, and place him before 
the specialist, ready to run the race, with untold advantage over the child 
distracted by the effort to go to school and study a profession before he is 
out of his mother's lap. As soon as the average teacher is able so to 
instruct the child, up to the age of 12, he shall have the foundation for 
a splendid system of Industrial training. For six years of real instruction 
by a real teacher, will do more to qualify a boy to be President of the 
United States than the fifteen years of primary, grammar, high, collegiate 
and professional training through which half the superior youth of 
America wade in search of the millennium of success in life. 

4th. The complaint against " cramming" and the "multiplicity of stud- 
ies " in our schools would be robbed of its force by a race of competent teach- 
ers. Col. Parker, of Quincy, Mass., trains his schoolmistresses to teach 
an Irish, freckled-faced boy or a slow Welsh girl, more in two years, with- 
out weariness or confusion of mind, than the schoolmaster of my youth 
"was able to impart in six years, with only the " three R's " for a course of 
study, and a daily threshing thrown in. Whenever you find the people 
grumbling because the children are "crammed" and confused by study 
you may pretty safely infer that their teacher is competent to teach noth- 
ing well, and has not learned the a, b, c, of the pedagogic art ; — the ability 
to correlate the studies and call forth the powers of the child in the school- 
room. 

5th. If the American High School, in cities, persists in building itself on 
the corner-stone of the Latin Grammar, and whips its pupils through the 
old-time regulation course ; all the while aping the airs of the university of 
the past ; it will be more and more discussed whether the people shall be 
justly taxed to support it. If it builds on the corner-stone of a thorough 
knowledge of our glorious English tongue and its marvellous literature, 
with a generous superstructure of science, history, social and political 
economy, that philosophy which is the knowledge of man, and the use 
of the languages of the great modern nations ; the people cannot be beat- 
en out of its support, and will gladly build the wing to the free High School 
to fit the boy and girl for college. The sooner our High Schools are offi- 
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cered by the superior and comprehensive teaching men and women, who 
appreciate this fact, the sooner the discordant clamor now rising against 
them ; — a strange orchestra, in which the pundit of the University, the 
«ectarian priest and the ward-politician, guiltless of letters, combine ; — 
will subside. 

6th. The pinching of our popular economies in school expenditure, with, 
much that is deplorable, like most things evil, has in it a half-good. It is 
a melancholy fact that the majority of the school teachers in the United 
States are fairly paid, considering the kind of work they do. No class of 
unskilled laborers is now paid anywhere in Christendom, as the people of the 
United Slates pay the army of unskilled teachers who " worry along with " the 
children in the common schools. The average parson. Catholic and Protes- 
tant, must go through years of study and training ; — at least wait till he is 
twenty-one years old ; — before he can be permitted to rear a family or live 
oinmarried on $400 per year. The average lawyer and doctor would starve 
to death a hundred times, the first ten years of his practice, could he not 
■eke out his scanty wages by some outside occupation, or rely on his friends 
for support. By what right, then, does the crowd of "nice girls" who 
ficorn even to know there is such a profession as " pedagogy," demand to 
be kept afloat as school teachers by the State on their voyage to matri- 
mony ? A few months ago I received a note from a presumably young 
woman, suggesting that, as "a dear friend of hers*' lived adjacent to one 
of the largest school-houses in our city, she would be glad of a situation 
aa teacher therein. Her opening sentence, like the famous child's tale, 
was a " story without an end," beginning with the present participle 
and running up a tree ; but she offered to send her photograph ! The 
American people may not always take the prize for strict honesty in deal- 
ing, or for sound theories in finance ; but it is not a stingy people, and 
rarely starves a man or woman who is visibly doing thorough, useful, con- 
secrated work. The teacher, like the minister of religion or the physician, 
who does not so love his work that he would do it at the risk of his life, in 
imy emergency, and thank God a hundred times every day that he is 
permitted to do it at all, is not fit to be on the salary list of any school 
•committee. When this class of teachers is the majority, they will be sup- 
ported with the generosity characteristic of the most generous people that 
-ever lived on the globe. 

And especially is the most vital question in school life ; — the character- 
training of children by moral and religious instruction and discipline ; — 
wholly within the province of the teacher. It is not easy to disentangle 
the cross threads in the popular fallacy about " secular education," which 
effects especially the editorial and small political mind. But what a great 
many good and intelligent people do mean is : — that until a teacher has in 
some way become an incarnation of the great principles of living taught in the 
Bible, his daily reading of it in school is only one more lidded to the great 
crowd of educational shams. We all have heard of the daughter of the 
woman that made the champion loaf of bread in her native town, who, in 
her visit to her city cousins at Thanksgiving, was asked to go into the 
(kitchen and make a loaf of her mother's famous bread. She said : — " No; I 
have always observed that ma stirs in a great deal of judgment when she 
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makes her best bread ; and that I could never understand." That is the 
difficulty with this whole matter of Bible-reading and moral and religious 
instruction in common schools. When the teacher has " stirred in " her 
Bible so completely that she is a walking representative of the Sermon on 
the Mount, the Ten Commandments, the Lord's Prayer, and the Golden 
Rule, and is so endowed with spiritual tact and wisdom, that her learn- 
ing, her daily walk and conversation, her discipline and whole method of 
instruction fit the spiritual nature of the child as her new pair of white 
gloves fit her hand ; the wrangle over the Bible in the school will die out 
in that district. Until this is measurably true ; especially while the school* 
rooms are filled with careless, irreligious or frivolous young men and 
women, " waiting for something better to turn up," the trouble will grow. 

I once knew a schoolmaster who shamed a roomful of quarrelsome boya 
into manhood by opening his Bible and reading, as he could read, the two 
words: " Be courteous." I remember another master in the days of " aulil 
lang syne," who descended in wrath from the platform while the scholars 
were reading the morning exercise in the Bible, with his finger shut in on 
the passage, " God is love," and boxed the ears of mischievous Master Tim- 
othy DwioHT Jones with the holy Book till " young Timothy " deeply re- 
gretted that he had not, like his namesake in the New- England Primer, 
" early learned sin to fly," I don't believe the school committee would de- 
lay long about the use of the Bible in the case of the former master ;-nor of 
the latter ! The cure for the weakness of the character-side of the school, 
or the pangs of the sectarian religious conscience, is not the separation of 
American school children into sectarian squads under the drill of the 
parish priest ; nor the banishment of religion and morals and the Bible 
from the school- room ; equivalent to exhausting the oxygen from the at- 
mosphere ; — but the determination of the people that only teachers of es- 
tablished character, wisdom, and tact, shall be established in the chair of 
instruction at all. Then it will be understood that the roots of every true 
science and art, no less than the roots of religious and moral living, strike 
deep into the soil of reverence for the old eternal sanctities that make the 
world what it is, and preside over the endless succession of the eternities 
to come. 

In every point that has been considered, the vital issue is now a superior 
teacher. And by this general assertion, I am not unmindful of the claims 
of the great and increasing number of excellent teachers in actual service ; 
especially in our improved country, city and village graded schools. I 
would not disparage the merit that has been gained by hard-earned exper- 
ience in the schoolroom, because it has come "across lots" to the goal and not 
by the regulation road of normal training and improved methods. I only 
say to such experts what they are too ready to confess ; — that it is too ex- 
pensive to sacrifice a dozen school-rooms full of children in order to pol- 
ish up one schoolmistress, who, as soon as she becomes valuable to the 
State is also a successful candidate for higher honors in the state of matri- 
mony. I also feel keenly the indignities, humiliations, and positive in- 
justice inflicted upon our meritorious. teachers everywhere nowadays, 
by the barbarism, that, in the name of economy, cramps the soul that the 
body may still enjoy its little luxury or base indulgence. Nobody shall 
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surpass me in charity for the failures or appreciation of the success of the 
teaching corps ; especially of that vast throng of young women on whom 
the country has cast the hardest burden ever yet laid upon the tender 
shoulders of a generation of ambitious and patriotic girls. But, surely, in 
:a public matter of such pressing weight as the fit education of American 
children, no man has a right to let any consideration of sentimental ism 
or personal affection, or philanthropic zeal, stand between his best judg- 
ment and the good of the State. 

Nobody so well understands as the superior teachers of this land how 
imperious is the necessity to vitalize and reconstruct the teaching force 
in our national schools, and how impossible it is to move forward another 
-step without this reformation. Let me then indicate three of the essential 
tests which we must apply in the examination of the new Teacher. 

1. The primary question to be asked, or to be answered without the 
formal asking, of every American teacher in the common schools should 
T^e : — " Is your love for children, and your desire to make them true men and 
nvomen^ and good citizens of our New Republic, the controlling motive in entering 
this profession ? " 

The only successful teacher in the common school is the man or woman 
.who sends the child from the recitation bench with more respect for him- 
self as a child of God, a son or daughter of man, and a citizen of the 
United States of America; with the conviction that all knowledge and 
culture and power must be made to tell directly in the growth of a man- 
hood or womanhood able to meet the call of the life that is now swiftly 
coming upon him. There is no danger that any teacher will be too highly 
cultivated in anything. There is deplorable danger that our superior 
i^achers, especially, will mistake the point of success and ruin the schools 
by an ineffectual ambition to make experts of the mass of mankind. 
^Special culture is the prerogative of the few, and the place for its develop- 
ment is the modern University or the special school. A wise, able, re- 
fined, patriotic, and Christian manhood or womanhood is the prerogative 
of every child in this Republic ; and upon that central point must all our 
reforms in common schools be made to bend. 

2. The second test in the examination of the New Teacher follows hard 
upon the first ; — the power of absorbing all culture into character and general 
ability of manhood and womanhood. There are two sorts of teachers who 
rear up two sorts of pupils. The first are people of strong aptitudes which 
grow out in one direction in a way that enfeebles the general life, and pro- 
jects the pedant and pedagogue in the most extreme sense ; like a tree that 
runs to one splendid branch which burgeons forth into an oppressive lux- 
uriance that absorbs the vitality of the trunk. Too many a mighty school- 
master or lofty schoolmistress strikes the common sense of a wise school- 
committee man like the last big cannon out of Krupp*s foundry ; mounted 
on a carriage just adequate to hold it up to the firing point, liable to be 
made kindling-wood at the first discharge. Of all educated people, these 
are the most mischievous to our average boys and girls in school. For 
nothing is easier than to fill a class of commonplace youth with the idea 
that each of them is just such a " great gun ;" with the fatal result that 
«ach turns his life into a series of petty explosions of a pop-gun mounted 
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on a carriage of jack-straws. The other style of teacher is the man or 
•woman who grows visibly every year, all round, in the graces and noble 
traits of a superior character, as the result of increasing culture ; and who 
imparts, or awakens the power in the child to change to blood and weave 
into muscle, bone, and brain, all that goes in at the senses, and the open 
soul. It is this power of teaching the art of assimilating knowledge into 
•character and competency for the highest uses of life, that must be looked 
after by the examiner of teachers with a lighted candle. And the normal 
school, which does not, in some way, select the girl who has this faculty 
and train her up to a commanding power in the school-room is not really 
a training-school of teachers, but a second-rate academy with a big normal 
flign over the door. 

3. We must all the time be aiming at real experience in the teacher. 
And by that I don't mean we must wait till a man or woman has lost youth 
And begun to droop into the "sere and yellow leaf," before we give an op- 
portunity to do good work. Experience is as varied as the varieties of 
human character. Divine Providence is here our best guide. Every little 
•child, certainly in New England, in the regular order of God's appoint- 
ment, has a young or youngish mother, a less young maiden aunt, and 
a more or less venerable grandmother. Doubtless the grandmother has 
the widest experience of life in general ; and the maiden aunt has cer- 
tainly the most brilliant theory about the management of infancy and 
childhood. But, for the best of reasons, the dear Father of us all selects 
the young girl-wife, full of the sweet and uplifting experiences of new 
love and the consecration of her earliest years of married life, to be the 
mother and closest friend of the new darling just let loose from heaven. 
The best "experience" in a school-room full of little children, after fit 
knowledge and training in sound principles and methods is secured, is the 
warm heart, boundless aspiration, and faith of a deep-souled girl-teacher. 
Her love and trust and youthful sympathy with the little ones is better 
than the scientific drill of the gray -haired expert or the wire-edged furore 
ior culture of the learned woman whose love for the child has given place 
to admiration for the " great souls " and " ideas " of literature, science, and 
Art. We need all kinds of experience in the common school; — the exper- 
ience of the fit girl-teacher for the little ones (of course, there is no ob- 
jection to an " old girl *' of fifty summers, if she keeps her girlhood all the 
time in a state of high preservation); the experience of mature age 
and long observation, for supervision of the young teacher and dealmg 
with older grades of pupils ; and another experience, most valuable in its 
way, of the wise committee-man or woman, whose successful career of 
instruction has been supplemented by success in professional life ; and 
who is, therefore, able to overlook the school-room from the vantage 
point of a large acquaintance with aflairs. All these varieties of exper- 
ience suppose a fit period of preparation in academical and professional 
discipline, and happily, if the preliminary training can be secured for our 
superior young women, that quickness of sympathy and the general high 
tone of energy and intelligence, peculiar to our best American girls, will 
insure some years of good work in the lower city grades and the country 
districts, before the coming of the inevitable day when they are called " to 
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go up higher," and be, themselves, wives and mothers or single women 
of superior mark in the public or private woman's career. 

But how is the New Teacher to be " evolved " out of this huge ** pro- 
toplasm " of good, bad and indifferent people now at work upon the 
children ? 

First, by the enlargement and consolidation of our present State Normal 
Schools into genuine universities of the pedagogic art ; so good that they will 
become the models for methods and the valuable exemplars of the New 
Education. The State now destitue of such a school will do the best service 
to National Education by concentrating all its funds into one such Uni- 
versity, with broader scope and higher aims than any now on the ground. 
As aids to this central agency, every city of suflScient wealth and popula- 
tion should support a training school for girls ; both State and city school 
being closely linked to the common schools of the locality for the impor- 
tant service of practice. 

Of course, the prodigious demand for trained teachers cannot be met 
by the graduates of these State and city Normal Schools. It is probably 
too much to demand that the whole supply should be furnished at public 
expense. But the State can, at least, support enough of these valuable 
universities of instruction to furnish a model for all efforts in this direc- 
tion. Then let public opinion compel every College, every superior 
Academy, and every free High School to establish an elective course of 
instruction in the philosophy and art of Instruction. The commanding 
influence of the State Normal Universities could be relied on to keep this 
department up to a high popular demand. The gain in scholarship, alone, 
to the large number of students who pursued knowledge with the view of 
imparting it, would be ample compensation for the experiment. In this 
way, by calling into activity the better teaching power of our best public 
and private establishments we might hope, in a reasonable time, to build 
up a real profession of Instruction. 

I believe that time will come when the offer to teach a school of any 
kind by a person of no experience or education in the art of Instruction, 
will be as severely repudiated by the people as the offer to preach the 
Gospel, or heal the sick, or plead the law, by a man of no professional 
preparation. It may be that a man needs no special education to be an 
"American Statesman," in Congress or caucus; but if the schoolmaster 
and schoolmistress are experts, these amateur Senators and Representa- 
tives will not be so able to keep us perpetually in hot water and deluge 
the country with periodical freshets of civil suds, as just now. Flood the 
land with well-trained candidates for the most honorable office in the Re- 
public ; — the post of teacher for the young in the common school. Then 
since " few " incompetents anywhere ** die, and none resign," as fast as the 
better sort come in, see that the feebler sort are relieved ; and out of this 
"great revival " will come forth, in due time, the New Teacher, for whom 
we all wait and pray with uplifted hands. 

One April day, while wandering through the Spring loveliness of the city 
of New Orleans, I found myself opposite a great school for the freedmen, 
and went in at the open door of the basement. There I saw a restless 
crowd of infants gathered from the street, the sweepings of the most hope- 
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less ward of the great city, trader the care of one child-woman, who 
needed no certificate to assare me that the New Teacher had come to that 
comer of New America. She told me her story. " I was the daughter of 
8 family of wealth and social rank in Cuba. In a late revolution there, 
the family fortunes went to wreck and I was left, an orphan, afloat in the 
wide world. One good friend brought me to New York, and another friend 
sent ijae down here to teach the freedmen. I went where I was drifted by 
a hard fate, as I thought, but was led as I now see, by a gracious Provi- 
dence. For see what these little reprobates are teaching me ! A year ago 
I had a temper like gunpowder and no faculty of self-control. Now, I 
must rule myself, or this mob will destroy me. And every day I am taking 
a step forward towards a womanhood of which I never dreamed in my 
father's house." 

Was not that little schoolmistress a *' mother in Israel,'' reading us all 
8 lesson on the mighty art of government in these days of reconstruction 
upon which we have come? We can glare at each other out of the 
depths of our old hatred, in the Congress of the United States, a hundred 
years; and what will come of it all but new disaster, endless hatred, and 
final calamity for mankind, But if we can all forget each other's griev- 
ances, and turn our back on the past, while, with one accord we bend 
together and " take the little children in our arms and bless them ; " if we 
can learn the sovereign art of self-control in the effort to train them up 
into a broad, intelligent, and loving type of the American woman and 
man ; may it not be that, like her, we shall discover that no hard fate, 
but a gracious Providence, has brought us face to face with this supreme 
duty of the hour ? And then may the old prophecy, like so much of the 
amcient wisdom of the world, turn out the latest revelation of the present 
hour ; while in the New Teacher of New America shall appear the latest 
disciple of the great Teacher of souls, of w^hom it was said in the ancient 
days : — ** The spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom 
and understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowl- 
edge and the fear of the Lord : And shall make him of quick understand- 
ing in the fear of the Lord ; And he shall not judge after the sight of his 
eyes, neither reprove after the hearing of his ears : But with righteous- 
ness shall he judge the poor, and reprove with equity for the meek of the 
earth : And he shall smite the earth with the rod of his mouth, and with 
the breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked. And righteousness shall 
be the girdle of his loins, and faithfulness the girdle of his reins. The wolf 
also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid ; and the calf and the young lion and the fatling together ; and a little 
child shall lead themJ^ 



After music Miss Mary McCurdy, Teacher of Elocution in the Girls* 
Normal School of Philadelphia, read a humorous selection. 
6 
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On motion of the Hon. John Eaton, a committee of five, on Necrology, 
was appointed by the President: — Committee, Henry Barnard, of Con- 
necticut, Zalmon Richards, of the District of Columbia, W: E. Sheldon, 
of Massachusetts, J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, and J: D. Phil- 
BBiCK, of Massachusetts. 

At the request of Mr. Barnard his name was dropped from the 
committee. 

After a solo the Association adjourned till next morning. 



THURSDA Y MORNING, JULY 31, 1879. 

The Association was opened with prayer by the Rev. C. K. Nelson, 
D. D., of Annapolis, Md. 

On motion of the Hon. John Eaton, the Committee on Census, 
appointed by the Department of Superintendence at its Washington 
meeting, last February, was continued, and directed to report either to 
that Department or to the General Association. 

On motion of the same the Committee on State School Systems was 
also continued. 

Mr. Eaton then read the following papers : 

INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS AT BRUSSELS 

IN 1880. 

The Kingdom of Belgium celebrates in 1880, the 50th anniversity of its 
national independence. Brilliant festivals, exhibitions, and conferences 
will be held. It has also been decided to hold at Brussels an Interna- 
tional Educational Congress, at .which, questions relating to Kindergarten, 
primary and industrial schools, secondary and superior education, school 
hygiene, educational museums, etc., will be discussed. 

A committee of arrangements consisting of 30 educators, has been 
appointed. Mr. Couvreur (member of the Chamber of Deputies) is 
president, and Mr. Charles Buls, secretary of this committee. — (Freie 
Faedagog. Blatter, Vienna, July 16, 1879.) 

THE VICTORIA, UNIVERSITY. 

The authorities of Owens College, Manchester, and of the Yorkshire 
College of Science, Leeds, have already taken the initiatory steps for 
preparing a constitution of the new University for the North of England, 
for which a charter has recently been granted. The council of Owens 
College have appointed a committee of their body, and on Friday they 
met in conference at the college in Manchester, with representatives of 
the council of the Yorkshire College of Science, for the purpose of con- 
sidering a draft constitution for the new institution. The basis of the 
deliberations of the conference is to be found in the series of suggestions 
contained in an appendix to the memorial which was presented to the 
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Privy Council some time ago, but various questions will come before the 
meeting for consideration, including the power of granting degrees to 
•women, and the better representation of the graduates and the teaching 
staff upon the boar4 of governors. Considerable progress was made at 
the last meeting in preparing suggestions for a draft of a proposed charter, 
though each of the clauses was very fully discussed before adoption. 
When the conference has completed its task it will report to the council 
previous to the scheme being submitted to the law officers of the Crown. 
— {London Times , July 14.) 

Alex. Hogg, of Texas, offered resolutions in relation to the Higher 
Education of Women, which were referred to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 

The Hon. J. P. Wickersham, then proceeded to discuss the paper of 
Mr. Philbrick. The following abstract of his remarks is taken from the 
Pennsylvania School Journal, edited by Mr. Wickersham, and hence is 
presumed to have passed under his inspection. 



MR. WICKERSHAM'S REMARKS. 

* • 

Mr. Wickersham stated by way of introduction that the social and 
political institutions of the Old World are so different from those of the 
New, that it is difficult to find a fair common standard by which to com- 
pare systems of education at home and abroad. He agreed with Dr. Phil- 
brick that our own system has elements of strength and elements of weak- 
ness when compared with the systems in operation in European countries ; 
but he could hardly agree with those who thought the latter predominated. 
He believed the American system on the whole is best for America. 

As Dr. Philbrick had confined himself to pointing out the respects in 
which the American system is strong, he would supplement his paper by 
briefly referring to some points in which he considered it weak. But, 
first, he would make a few comments on the conclusions reached by the 
author of the paper, whose views should have much greater weight than 
his own, as his opportunities of observation had been greater. 

Mr. Wickersham said he would hardly agree with Dr. Philbrick that 
the National Bureau of Education is one of the strong features of our sys- 
tem of education in the United States, or one likely to be extensively im- 
itated abroad. He had been from the first a warm friend of the Bureau, 
and had a high appreciation of the work it had done and was doing ; but 
it is, in its organization, an extremely weak educational agency when 
compared with the Departments of Public Instruction in France or Ger- 
many. In these countries and in other European countries, the Minister 
of Public Instruction is a full cabinet officer, with all the powers possessed 
by our National Commissioner of Education, and with many additional 
powers. Indeed, such officers in Europe have almost as much control of 
the educational forces of the country as the Ministers of War have of the 
armies. Centralization like this is contrary to the spirit of our institutions, 
but there is no good reason why our Bureau of Education should not be a 
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full Department, and our Commissioner of Education a cabinet officer. 
Until this shall be done he feared thoughtful Europeans would be apt ta 
consider our system, comparatively, rather weak than strong at this point. 
iPhey may copy our methods of collecting statistics and publishing reports^ 
but they will do it by an agency subordinate to their comprehensive and 
powerful departments. 

Our schools Are free. Every State in the Union has a system of public 
instruction absolutely gratuitous. This is not the case anywhere in Europe- 
except in some of the little cantons of Switzerland. The paper does well 
in claiming that this is the strong feature of our system. 

NoF are the public schools graded in Europe as they are with us. There 
are public elementary schools in all countries. The several governments 
provide much more liberally than we do for secondary education, high 
schools, gymnasia, colleges; and great universities are everywhere in 
large degree supported by the State. But there is no organic connection 
between these several classes of institutions. A boy cannot enter a pri- 
mary school and thence advance directly and in due order to the grammar 
and high school, and it may be to the university, as in the State of Mich- 
igan. Elementary education in Europe is one thing and is under one 
management ; secondary education is another thing, and is in a general 
way, under a different management, and in most cases there is an un- 
bridged chasm between them. All this comes of the pregnant fact that 
in the monarchical countries of Europe it is no part of the policy of the ed- 
ircational authorities to lift the common people above the humble sphere 
itt which thej' and their fathers have moved from time immemorial. For 
this reason the magnificent school organization of Germany would break 
to pieces in a day if applied in this country. 

I am not so sure as my friend. Dr. Philbrick, seems to be that one of 
the strong points of our system is the settlement we have made of the 
question of religious instruction in connection with the common schools* 
Have we settled it at all ? Is our practice uniform ? We have completely 
secularized the schools in some places, but in others there are daily re- 
ligious exercises. The general tendency would seem to be towards the 
adoption of unsectarian religious inatrtLctiorif and the drift in some Euro- 
pean nations is in the same direction. But, as I understand the matter^ 
this is now substantially the status in Germany, Holland, Switzerland, 
and other countries ; and, if so, we are in this respect comparatively 
behind. 

• The United States spends much larger sums of money for elementary 
education in proportion to the population than any other country in the 
^orld, and much better provision is made for higher female education 
here than elsewhere ; but on these points the paper read by Dr. Philbrick 
is sufficiently full and strong. 

Aiiiongthe features of our American system of education comparatively 
weak, is the shortness of our school terms. The elementary public schools 
in Europe are open everywhere during nine or ten months in the year. 
Even in the poorest districts there are no school terms of three, four, five, 
or six months in length. Averaging the school term in all our States, it 
would probably not exceed five months. There is certainly no room for 
l)oasting here. 
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The tenure of the teacher's office is far more aaeertain in this ooontiy 
^ban abroad. European countries generaHy i^equire more preparatioii >to 
«Dter upon the work of teaching ; but when once placed in cfaar^ of a 
school, a teacher is almost sure of his position during good behavior. H 
in the country, the teacher in most cases has a house and lot in oonnection 
with his sdiool, and thousands of teachers never change their location du- 
ring their whole professional lives. This custom, however, is not an on- 
Kiixed good. Teachers abroad as well as at home, secure in their posi- 
tion, are apt to allow themselves to become rusty in their studies and to 
-fall into routine methods of teaching that unfit them as instructors of the 
young. No teaching in America could be more inefficient than some I 
4saw in various parts of Europe done by schoolmasters who had grown gray 
in the service. Notwithstanding the youth of our teachers and their Ire- 
jquent changes, I believe we do the best teaching in the world. Our 
teachers seem to have more versatility of knowledge, more flexibility of 
character, a more inspiring manner, a method that not only helps the pu- 
pil to learn present lessons but prompts the ambition to master future 
ones. I would rather intrust the average American teacher with a school, 
unlearned and inexperienced as he often is, than I would the average 
Oerman or French schoolmaster though he may be a graduate of a uni- 
versity and have spent twenty or thirty years in the school-room. There 
is something in the free institutions of America, something in the very air 
we breathe, that fits men and women to become good teachers. Still, it 
must be acknowledged that the uncertain tenure of the teacher's office is a 
serious drawback, weakening the whole teaching force of the country. 

Schools are better inspected in many of the most enlightened countries 
in Europe than they are with us. The inspectors are picked men and 
specially trained for their work. Their tenure of office is such that they 
■can perform their duty fearlessly. The number of schools placed under 
the care of each is such that he can make his inspection close and critical. 
And the truth may be added that effective supervision everywhere makes 
effective schools. 

In the United States the fight for Normal Schools has not yet been 
crowned with victory. There is scarcely a State in which their friends do 
not at times have reason to tremble for their safety. And yet with us, 
Normal-School graduates enjoy no monopoly of the work of teaching. No 
favors are shown them over others. They must win their way by dint of 
superior qualifications. In European countries educationally the most, 
advanced, no one is allowed to teach who has not been regularly trained 
for the work. The policy of establishing and supporting a sufficient num- 
it ber of Normal Schools to supply all the teachers needed, is no longer 
•questioned. The Normal Schools have no enemies but the enemies of the 
public schools themselves. They have quack doctors there as here, and 
in about the same proportion, but the government tolerates no quack 
teachers. Little children, at least, are shielded from the touch of the ig- 
norant and the unskilled. 

The nations of Europe give much more encouragement to higher educa- 
tion than is done in this country. High schools, lyceums, colleges, gym- 
nasia, polytechnic schools, universities, all are in great measure under 
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government control and receive government patronage. Indeed, the great 
purpose of the authorities would seem to be not so much to make educa- 
tion universal as to educate experts in every field of art and industry. 
Skilled leadership, in the civil service, in the army and navy, in the pro- 
fessions, in shops and on farms, seems to be the great aim of the most en- 
lightened educational systems of the Old World. In this country we allow 
our higher institutions of learning in the main to take care of themselves ; 
there are men among us even who would ruthlessly strike down our par- 
tially-developed public high schools, while in happy contrast with our 
narrowness is the liberal course of nations abroad who "with one hand 
furnish elementary education to all, and with the other make every efibrt 
to aid the born leaders of society in fitting themselves for their appointed 
sphere." 

These, it seems to me, are some of the weaknesses of our system of pub- 
lic education. There are others, but time is wanting to speak of them now* 



Mr. WiCKERSHAM was followed by Messrs, Philbbick and Eaton, the 
latter presenting copies of French Reports on Education. 

Alex. Hogg, of Texas, then read the following paper designed for the 
Department of Industrial Education, which had been crowded out by the 
length of Mr. Spring's practical illustrations of sculpture. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, OR THE EQUAL CULTIVATION 
OF THE HEAD, THE HEART, AND THE HAND. 

When Sir William Hamilton gave utterance to that grand conception^ 

" On earth iJiere is nothing great but man; 
In man tfiere is nothing great but mind,^* * 

he evidently had in view man as a duality. 

Still further, in i/iis' duality, he ranked the mind as the higher, or 
spiritual nature — the body as the lower, or material nature ; the mind a» 
the gem — the body as the casket; the mind as that which should be 
cultivated, — polished ; — the body as the mere vehicle or receptacle only,. 
to be considered as the environment of the citadel, the seat of the mind. 

And we find this idea coming down from time long anterior to Hamil- 
ton, and even since his day, as is exemplified in the partition which i» 
kept up by the doctors of medicine and the doctors of philosophy — the 
former claiming the body, the latter the mind, agreeing only in the 4> 
determination that this partition shall be eternal. And we find their 
partisans following the same law of separation, contrasting and alienating 
these two, to the certain disadvantage of both the mind and the body. 

What is needed, is first, to consider man as an entirety. As an entirety, 
so far as no one part shall be secondary to any other, shall neither be 
dependent nor independent, but shall be distinct j'et united into one 

<■ Hamilton quotes this from an ancient pliilosopher whom he does not name* 
■ It was Phavobinus.— >81ec;'c<ar2^. 
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harmonious whole. And, secondly, to educate him as such. This educa- 
tion may be roughly considered in relation to the Head (the mental), the 
Heart (the moral), and the Hand (the physical man). 

And now, in order to do this, of the whole range and vast extent of 
studies, there must be some ^^ selection^ 

And here again arises the question : What shall we select ? That which 
will best prepare the whole man for the active and real duties of after 
life, whether these duties be professional or otherwise. 

To the learner, I would say, study that which will fit you for the 
selected business or chosen profession of your life ; and to the teacher, 
teach that which will be the most beneficial, will be the most useful to 
your pupils, taking into consideration the vast fields of employment 
which lie spread out before you ; and which from their importance and 
utility, will most likely draw to them the greatest number of the human 
family, but who can not, or do not, at an early age, select definitely their 
future vocations. 

Turning to the census of the United States, 1870, and carefully compar- 
ing the occupations, " upon the basis of all occupations " being 12,505,928, 
we at once see that of this number there are engaged in Agriculture, 
5,922,471, or nearly one half; in professions and personal service, 2,684,- 
798, or over one sixth ; in trades and transportation 1,191,238, or over one 
twelfth ; in manufacturing, mechanical and mining industries, 2,707,421, 
or over one fifth. 

It was, doubtless, to give those following industrial pursuits an oppor- 
tunity to obtain a liberal as well as practical education, that the Congress 
of the United States, in 1862, donated 10,000,000 acres of the public lands 
to the several states and territories, to establish and endow colleges of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. Our wise statesmen saw there was a 
great disparity in the advantages educationally, as presented by the older 
colleges for the training of the professional classes. There w^ere scores of 
universities and hundreds of colleges, but all for the sole purpose of 
educating professional students. Lawyers, Doctors of Medicine, and Doc- 
tors of Divinity ; or institutions of high grade endowed and maintained 
for the education of the one sixth, while nothing had been done, except 
through the liberality of a few large-hearted and enterprising individuals, 
for the education of the agriculturists, the manufacturing, mining, and 
mechanical industries, trades and transportation, or in round numbers, 
for the remaining five sixths of all occupations. 

Well might Prof. Perry, of Williams College, say, that he could point 
out one hundred lawyers, who have exerted more political infiuence in 
the State and nation than all the six millions of farmers have done. 
Politics is the business of the lawyer, — the forthcoming statesman ; and 
is it not fair to suppose that, in his chosen field of action, he should be 
skilled, and highly skilled too ? Farmers, mechanics, and, in a word, the 
whole industrial fraternity, pay little or no attention to politics — it is not 
their stock in trade. Just as fair an argument could be made by stating 
that a few priests control the great bulk of the church, and, therefore, 
they wield more infiuence than all their followers. 

I agree with President Abbot that, " farmers, as a class, do not take the 
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4K>clal and politk^ rank that their numbers and influence entitle iham 
io/' Nor do those following other industrial pursuits, that is, they Ioay^ 
not done it, but that they may do it is the object of the industrial 
education now taking place and rank in every State and territory in the 
Union. That they may do it, that their influence and rank may be 
IX)mmensurate with their numbers, is the object of tMs distinct and 
specific and separate training ^ven them in our colleges specially 
endowed, organized, and conducted for them by the various governments 
jOl the old countries, as well as the states of our own. And if we are 
X)ermitted to run a parallelism between the two kinds of institutions, 
taking the rich and munificent endowments of the colleges and universi- 
ties for the education of the literary classes and the centuries through 
which Ihey have existed, and the results which they have accomplished ; 
the industrial schools, with their meager appliances and short duration, 
will not lose in this comparison. 

But it is not the object of this paper to underrate or overrate, to decry or 
magnify, but simply to plead for the industrial classes, equal chances, 
equal endowments, equal appliances — endowments and appliances com- 
mensurate with the importance and numbers of the industrial classes. 

In our country, we need Harvard and Yale, Princeton and Columbia, 
and the Universities of Michigan and Virginia. We need these and more 
too. But we need, also, the industrial colleges, brought into existence by 
the act of Congress, July, 1862, enlarged, more liberally endowed, and 
more thoroughly equipped for the education of the industrial classes in 
their several pursuits and professions in life. Congress should at once, 
since every State and territory has accepted the donation, take steps to 
increase and enlarge the usefulness of these institutions. Most of them, 
owing to the unequal distribution of the land, are still without the proper 
means to carry into effect the full intention and scope of the grant. Few, 
indeed, if any, have the means to go much beyond the bare curriculum 
of a literary college. Some few are attempting, upon a small scale, the 
agricultural feature, while fewer still, if any at all, are attempting the 
mechanical department. 

I am better acquainted with the status of my own section, and I know 
irom a lack of proper funds as endowment [is] obtained wholly from the 
^rant, little, if any thing, is attempted beyond the teaching of "such 
branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts." 
The military department is well equipped and well handled, the United 
States furnishing both the arms and the drill officers. Again, besides the 
jglitter and glamour, the hope of distinction and its sure and speedy 
reward, the regulations of all these colleges make it obligatory that all 
students not physically incapacitated shall belong to the corps and 
perform military duty. 

If anywhere, in these peaceful times, a choice should be given a student 
to select or elect, it seems to me, there is abundant space in the military 
department. I have heretofore written out at length and defined what J 
thought should be a proper course of instruction for these Industrial 
Schools— what branches of study should be set before the student. 
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ISiis .oourae 9hould embrace the following Btodies as Ijrjtng at the 
l^iiuidallon of a practical, as well as liberal education : — 

Th» order of i^udy need not be insierted on, for here, as weH as elw- 
Urbeve, large lieititude should be given to the student, in all cases regarding 
ftiis preparation, his time, and his means. 

A couBSE OF instruction: 

I. Living Languages : English^ and French or German, 

II. Mathematics: Pure; embracing Form and Extension; Applied j 

Mechanics and Astronomy, 

III. Drawing : Right- lAtie and Free-Hand ^ Topographical and Desiggi 

Drawing, 

IV. Physics: Properties of Matter, Molecular Forces, Heat, Light, 

Sound, Electricity and Magnetism, 
' V. Chemistry : General Chemistry ; Chemistry Applied to the Arts, 
Laboratory Practice, with Reagents, Blow-Pipe, and Spectroscope, 

VI. Natural History: Zoology, Comparative Anatomy, Physiology, 

and Hygiene ; Botany, Geology, and Physical Geography, 

VII. History and Social Science : General History, Special History, 

Political Economy, Rural and Constitutional Law, 

VIII. Music : Vocal and Instrumental, 

I have interchanged the order: placing "practical" before "liberal" 
education. This has been done for a reason, because whatever insures 
the one must insure the other, for, whether we examine the courses of 
the old or new education, we fiud the same classification of the same studies. 
It is only the how these studies or courses are pursued— how they are 
taught — that makes the difference in the result, " Hath not the potter 
power over the clay ? " " Shall the thing formed say to him that formed 
it: Why hast thou made me thus ?" 

Again, let us borrow an illustration — wisdom, indeed, from every 
branch of industry. The carpenter uses the same tool to do very differ- 
ent kinds of work. The same saw to cut across as to rip, to cut length- 
wise, but he "«^/8 the teeth,^* as it is termed, very differently; so with his 
planes and chisels^ still they are all planes or all chisels. 

So I conclude that it is in the direction of these studies, which are buit 
the "tools" of the teacher. 

Put into the schools and colleges what you would have appear in the 
people; put into the teachings T^hat you would have appear in the 
scholars. 

Let illustrations of the truth be taken from the farm, from the work- 
49hop, from the mason, from the calico printer; turn to account every 
.example ; show how this truth is used, or that fact is embodied in the 
every-day concerns of life. We must comprehend at once, and admit in 
the beginning, that the objects of the industrial college are very different 
from the objects of the common college ; the former are for the education 
of men for an industrial pursuit, the latter for the so-called learned 
professions. The object and result of the curriculum college is culture, 
mental discipline ; the object of the scientific college is investigation, and 
the result should be knowledge. 
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To revert to the "Course of Instruction." It may not be amiss to set 
out how these several studies should be pursued ; for example of the living 
languages, take the English. It seems to me that the language of Milton 
and Shakespeare is as classical as the language of Homer and Virgil, and 
doubtless were a moiety of the time spent in our mother-tongue that is- 
spent in trying to collect a little Latin and Greek, we should have, at leasts 
better English scholars — more practical business men. 

In the study of our mother-tongue we may profit by a remark of Her- 
bert Spencer: " Asgrammar wds made after language, so it ought to be 
taught after language." Words are simply symbols; they are the tools of 
the speaker and writer in order to express his ideas. Then to acquire far 
cility to express — power to convey our thoughts — seems to be the object 
of studying our own language. This, like any other acquirement, can only^ 
be attained by constant practice in the language — practice in writing and 
speaking. The actual use of the language is, therefore, the only method 
to acquire it. As the apprentice acquires dexterity from the actual 
planing and sawing, so the student of English becomes fitted or able ta 
speak and write his language by speaking and writing it, and that con- 
tinually. 

But while doing this, a step further should be taken, really is taken, in 
the literature, in the etymology, and in the history and philology of the 
language ; so that, in addition to the facility and power of expression ac- 
quired, there will also be acquired the equal training or mental discipline 
attributed to the study of the classics. 

French and German should be studied, as the classics used to be, as th& 
repositories now of scientific investigations — investigations pertaining 
alike to agricultural as well as to other industrial arts. 

Although I have adhered to the common division of mathematics into 
pure and applied, I think such division unfortunate, as leading to the be- 
lief that there are two kinds, and that pure is different from applied. This- 
classification originated in the usage in teaching or studying pure mathe- 
matics as a means of disciplining the mind, nor do I doubt this at all ; but 
I as heartily affirm that the study of the application of these mathematical 
truths also disciplines the mind ; and, therefore, with the advantage that 
in an addition to the abstract truth gained only by the former, is added 
the application or the knowledge of how this is done. Or, to put it dif- 
ferently still, the solution of a mere problem does not increase the ability 
to think ; it is the thinking itself that gives vigor to the mind ; and hence,, 
if the problem to be solved is a practical, and not merely an abstract one^ 
there is a gain of the knowledge of the application. 

Besides, even in the mathematics, " facts are before theories." Take 
the celebrated proposition of Pythagoras (the 47th of Euclid) and the 
history is, that Pythagoras said he saw the truth long before he could 
prove (or demonstrate) the fact, that "i/i<? square on the hypothenuse of any 
right-angled triangle is equivalent to the sum of the squares on the other two- 
sides J^ 

And the carpenter daily uses this same principle in his concise rule — 
**6," "8," and " 10"— in "plumbing" and "squaring," as it is termed. 

One other illustration in what is called the higher mathematics. It is. 
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known, and is now proved geometrically, that the area of the cycloid is 
three times the gener&ting circle. Galileo practically showed this long 
before his pupil Tokricelli demonstrated it, but in a mechanical way. 
Having selected a piece of metal of equable thickness and uniform texture, 
he cut from it a piece in the shape of a cycloid and also a piece equal to* 
the generating circle. Upon weighing these separately he found the por- 
tion representing the cycloid to be exactly three times as heavy as thepor- 
tion representing the circle. 

Cases showing that theories are really subsequent to facts even in pure 
mathematics might be indefinitely multiplied, but the above are suflBcient 
for illustration. Then : 

How mathematics should be taught in an industrial school is no longer- 
debatable — its sphere is fixed, and the results will be certain. 

The right line should be drawn — the ruler and compasses should be the- 
constant companions of the student of mathematics ^^for the carpenter 
stretcheth out his rule ; he marketh it out with a line ; hefitteth it with planes ,- 
and he marketh it with the compass J^ 

It is a beautiful idea, that the drawings or diagrams of all mathematical 
and scientific works are the same, regardless of the language of the text,, 
and hence the French artisan can understand and execute the design of an 
American or German artist with as much facility as if it had been devised 
by the cunning hand of one speaking his own vernacular. 

Drawing is the perfection of illustration, even of our thoughts. Para^ 
bles are word-drawing, and hence their frequent and successful use by the- 
Greatest of all teachers. 

Drawing^ therefore, should be taught in conjunction, and at the same- 
time with mathematics ; is really an integral part of mathematics. 

The order should be as indicated. First — Right Line ; Second — Free. 
Hand; and third — Design Drawing, whether for architectural or mechan- 
ical purposes. 

Physics and Chemistry : It is difficult to determine an order for these^ 
they are so intimately related to each other, and so directly allied to every 
industrial branch that their importance cannot be overestimated in a 
course of instruction for practical education. 

** The study of physics is twofold. It consists of two distinct yet com- 
plementary processes — the tracing of facts to their causes, and the legiti- 
mate advance from the cause to the facts. In the former process, called 
induction, certain moral qualities come into play ; requires patient in- 
dustry — a conscientious acceptance of what nature reveals. The second 
process in physical investigation is deduction, or the advance of the mind 
from fixed principles to conclusions which flow from them, so that, in the 
study of physics J induction and deduction are perpetually married to each 
other." 

Some one has not inaptly said " that physics is a science lying midway 
between astronomy and chemistry," and this may be said to be true'^ 
that physics, as applied to the weights of enormous masses, is astronomy ; 
and as applied to atoms and molecules, is chemistry. 

The subjects of physics proper are those which lie nearest to humaik 
perception ; the heat and light of the sun, sound, motion, color, electrical 
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urttoaittdoBs mid Teimleiaiis, thunder, iigfatning, rain, buow, dev, and ao 
lorth. Through our senses we are enabled to examine these jphoufiinoHeau^, 
ifioM is, to tinite the external world and the world ol idioug^ 

^SiemiMry : ■fioBciewhat in detail nuiy he said to be that sdence ^wibifii 
Saiyestigates the compoaition and properties ol bodies, and b^ whksk «ne 
«i« enaUed to exp^Uusi ttihe causes oi l&e natuxal dhanges whiidh take f^aos 
Ifi material sttbatanoes. Ab m seienoe chemiatiy is of the highest kofftf- 
tance to mankind, since, by its investigations ^e practical arto are^oi^ 
«tantly improving. Ohemiatry is intimaitely connected with a greid; yar- 
&ety of natural phenomena. AM satiafactory expianaitions oi the oauaea^fif 
rain, hail, dew, wind, earthquakes, and volcanoes, have been given by tibe 
«id of ehemicaJ knowledge. The phenomena of respiration, tibe diocay 
■and growth of .plants, and the functions of the several parts of ainiinwip 
Are also explained in a satisfactory mann^ only by its aid. As an art, 
■dbyemiatry is connected more or less intimately with nearly every braAi^ 
iof human industry, and particularly with agriculture and manufactures. 

In its application to agriculture, chemistry furnishes the most dixeot 
and certain means of ascertaining what a barren soil wants to make it a 
fruitful one, and also what ingredient any soil requires to adapt it best <to 
Any given kind of produce. 

Our most common and useful articles are manufactured entirely ibyr 
-chemical processes. The making of soap, glass, bleaching salts, the sev- 
•eral kinds of acids, and almost every kind of medicine, depends wholly on 
the manipulations of chemistry. The arts of the potter, ironsmith, tan- 
ner, sugar-maker, distiller, brewer, vintner, paper-maker, and painter, aue 
Also connected in various degrees with chemistry. 

In a word, the arts draw from it with every succeeding year increased 
advantage, and the condition of mankind is elevated, and the world ad- 
vanced by its progressive triumph. It opens to us mines of agricultural 
wealth in what would otherwise have passed for worthless refuse, it 
<;lothes exhausted fields with new fertility, by the addition of some failing 
constituent whose absence its subtle processes have detected, it care- 
fully investigates the laws and conditions of vegetable growth, by which 
earth and air are converted into food for man and beast, and thus places 
us on the highway of sure and rapid improvement. 

By the study of physics and chemistry we have opened to us treaaixres 
•el power of which antiquity never dreamed ; we lord it over maitter, 
%)nt in so doing we have become better acquainted with the laws of mind, 
'^for to the mental philosopher material nature furnishes a screen against 
which the human spirit projects its own image, and thus becomes capa^Me 
of self-inspection." 

<3ays Dr. Henry Maudsliby: *^Oi (Ad it was the fashion to try to ex- 
plain nature from a very incomplete knowledge of man ; but it is the cer- 
tain tendency of advancing science to explain man on the basis of a per- 
fecting knowledge of nature.** 

With the researches and results of the lahors of this and other distin- 
guished physiologists before me, and believing, as I do, in addition, that 
<we can understand the mind only through a clear and definite under- 
«tanding of the body ; of the man in his entirety, I think the time has 
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come for demanding that the curriculum o£ modern liberal education be* 
80 reconstructed that its courses of study shall have a more direct boA 
pMtive bearing upon the most desirable of all knowledge — a clear under, 
standing of the laws of human nature ; and for this reason I have added' 
natural history, as embracing physiology. 

A term, however, rather limited, and I would prefer to insert as one o£ 
the cardinal divisions of the course, the scientific study of human nature^ 
comprehending both physiology and psychology. 

Although I have said much, and possibly that, too much in detail, re^ 
specting physics and chemistry and the study of human nature, I cannot 
refrain from adding a word or so in regard to geology and physical geography. 

In this scheme geology and physical geography should holdaprominenl^ 
position. Geology is the history of our earth. It will afford both pleasure 
and instruction to study these periods — to examine these volumes — to pre- 
sent them in comparative estimate — to note the difference " between th6^ 
fimeies of AKisTOTLEand the facts of Humboldt — the conjectures of PYTHiK 
ooRAsand the observations of Aoassiz — the ideal of Plato and the real of 
Lykll." 

Geology teaches what is useful — what is desirable. It is important to» 
notice that the construction of a building does not consist merely in the* 
nice and beautiful adjustment of its various parts, but in the preparation 
of suitable material, and the working of that material in such a manner 
that the building, when complete, shall be handsome, useful, and endur- 
able. Geology tells us that among Azoic rocks, the most valuable for the 
erection of houses and monuments are granite, gneiss, etc., etc. 

Physical geography begins, really, where geology ends. It concerns^ 
itself only with the present completed condition of the globe. " To us- 
our own earth is the most marked feature of nature, viewed on its inor- 
ganic side ; to us it is the planet best known of all, or rather the only one 
closely known, the point whence we draw conclusions on the whole uni- 
verse, the resting ground for the glass that searches the Kosmos, to use 
Humboldt's word." 

Cabl Ritter says : " The earth is the grand floor, so to speak, of na- 
ture; the home, or rather the cradle, of man and of nations — the dwelling- 
place of our race. It is not merely d region of immense spaces — a vast 
superficies; it is the theatre where all the forces of nature and the laws- 
of nature are displayed in their variety and independencies. Besides this 
it is the field of all human effort and the scene of a divine revelation ! " 
Hence the study of our earth, a comprehensive and systematic treatment 
of the land, the water, the atmosphere, and life upon the earth ; the laws that 
govern the situation, extent, outlines, and relief of the land-masses; the 
cause, the extent, the connection, and the influence of the great oceanic 
currents; the distribution of heat upon the surface of the globe ; the genera) 
atmospheric movements, and what is their cause, course, and influence ; 
what laws control the periods, distribution, and amount of rain upon differ- 
ent portions of the globe ; the general laws that govern the distribution of 
vegetable and animal life, and how all these laws are related to the char- 
acter and well-being of the human family, should hold no second place 
m any system of practical education, unless it be to the study of man him- 
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self ; for, while science may claim to be " the right interpretation ofnature^^ 
man is still the interpreter. 

History and Social Science : These should occupy a place in the finish- 
ing of the English-language course; should come as studies in the higher 
classes, and should be designed to afibrd a general view of the history of 
mankind and of the phenomena of the social organization and progress of 
the race. Should also embrace the history of the arts and sciences and of 
civilization, the philosophy of history and the principles of political 
economy and constitutional law. 

Instruction here should be mainly by lectures, together with suitable 
readings from standard authors prescribed by the professor in charge of 
the department. 

Music : Vocal and instrumental, with painting, come under aesthetics, 
belong rather to the ornamental, the accomplishments, but should occupy 
a place and receive that attention commensurate with its importance. It 
is true all cannot be taught to sing or to discourse sweet sounds, neither 
•can all ever be taught the mathematics or the sciences, still they can be 
taught something. Vocal music should be one of the daily exercises, for 
this would give proper exercise to the lungs, expanding the chest, and 
really arming us to ward off pulmonary disease. The celebrated Dr. Rush 
was of opinion that the fact that the Germans, as a people, are seldom 
afflicted with consumption, is due to the vocal exercise of singing. 

We know that singing constitutes an essential part of their education. 
Apart, however, from this view, singing is a delightsome pastime and a 
great preserver of good order. 

I go further. The vocal organs ought still more to be trained, for the 
result it must have upon the power of expression. Too little attention is 
paid to this in the curriculums for training in the so-called liberal profes- 
sions. How lavish we are in the purchase of instruments of music, and 
in keeping them properly tuned and cared for ; yet this most wonderful 
organ, the voice, which God has given to every one of us, is left for the 
most part in utter neglect, totally uncultivated and undeveloped. 

I have omitted from this " course of instruction " the Ancient Languages. 

This has been done advisedly ; from no disposition to ignore or to un- 

-derrate the classics, but from the -pressing necessity to select from the 

great number of studies, those not only pertaining to, but, if possible, those 

directly contributing, to industrial pursuits. Time must be economized. 

Knowledge is what is demanded. 

" To know well is to understand causes," and in no profession is there a 
-greater demand for varied and extensive knowledge than in the arts. 

The study of the ancient classics should be conducted in the same man- 
ner as the geologist now studies the fossils — to understand if possible, the 
character, condition, and peculiarities of the people once speaking these — 
to determine really their thoughts, their ideas. This is a pleasant and 
profitable study too, but it does not advance the knowledge of the present 
*day. 

The study of the Pyramids may develop some lost characteristic of the 
Pharaohs and Ptolemies, but is not profitable to American engineers. 

The Pyramids, with their hieroglyphics, may do well enough for 
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"Egypt — for Africa, but like Cleopatra's Needle they will not bear trans- 
portation — even their very substance will crumble and decay under the 
atmosphere of England or America. I have no quarrel with the anti- 
quarian or the archaeologist. If you have time, taste, and means to study 
dead Rome, dead Greece, dead Egypt, and dead Syria, — do so. 

But; 

" Is the acorn better than the oak, which is its fulness and comple- 
tion? Is the parent better than the child into whom he has cast his 
ripened being? Whence then this worship of the past?" Where we 
were, is night ; where we are, is day ! 

It will also be observed that I have insisted on the study of social 
•science, general history, political economy, and have pointed out when 
these should be introduced, viz.: — As the finishing of the course in the 
English language ; in a word, I have endeavored to be as consistent in the 
studies pointed out for the education of the whole man, as I have been 
earnest in my advocacy of the study of man in "his entirety." 

Or, to put it otherwise, in life we have to deal with our fellow- man as 
well as with earth and air and water. By onr experiments upon soils and 
our superior cultivation we may make " two spires of grass grow where 
one grew before ; " we may make two bushels of wheat, or of corn, or of 
barley ; we may double our produce, and thereby double the market, and 
to no purpose unless we can double the demand. The same may be said 
of our mining and our manufacturing; but we have besides to settle with 
the miner and manufacturer before onr science or experiments can do us 
any good. Heat and light, electricity and steam are great monarchs ; but 
they are powerless to aid us unless we can come to some understanding 
with our neighbors. Therefore the study of man in another aspect, in 
the social relation, must be taken into the account ; his past, his present, 
and from these what his future actions will be. This is provided for in 
the scheme laid down in the systematic study of history, social science, 
and political economy. 

Again there are numerous allied or kindred subjects of study which 
grow out of the main branches enumerated. A judicious selection of 
these must be made. Probably, too, the " course " itself, mentioned, 
may be too extensive for many students ; if so a choice again must be 
made, and the branches selected that will aid most in the preparation for 
the future pursuit of life. 

And here let me illustrate. The older College curriculums may be- 
likened to a splendid banquet, with its numerous cloths and courses. The 
guests are expected to eat of each, and, in due order, adding at each 
change, to rich viands rich wines, and the result is, before the banquet is 
half over, many of the guests are sick, many of them are intoxicated with 
the round of good things of which, contrary even to their taste, and es- 
pecially to good taste, they have been forced to partake. Few can drain 
the cup of Hercules. Alexander could not do it. When I look at the 
curriculums of many of our foremost Colleges, I feel sad for the young 
students who have got, somehow or in some way, to get through them. 
What I wish set before me is the American Restaurant, " On the European 
style," if you please : I wish a choice, however extensive the bill of fare. Our 
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industrial schools, specially, should present for their students a bill of fare 
of wholesome studies, and not too numerous at that ; and even then with 
aa option as between rival studies. 

So much for a *' course of study." Parallel with this, and at stated per- 
iods of the day, should the practical or Hand-course be carried on ; Shop- 
work or field- w€»rk, or both, as may be selected ; but under the same con- 
ditions and in the same way as the several studies, or Head-work. I make 
no distinction between an hour at the blackboard, in mathematics, and an 
hour at the bench, whether in vice-work or lathe-work. No difference be- 
tween the hour in the field planting and pruning, in sowing and reaping, 
a&d the hour in the laboratory analyzing and determining the peculiar 
ingredients of the soil to be sown. These are parts of their lessons of in- 
struction, — these s/dd practical education to liberal education. 

And herein does it seem to me, that the properly-endowed and liberally- 
equipped industrial school has the advantage over the common literary 
College. 

The students of the former know, or have an opportunity to know, all 
in the theoretical or literary department, and the practical besides, or, to* 
put it still stronger, the student of the Industrial School, not only knows 
how his instructor says a nail is made, but he knows how to make a nail 
himself. 

That Industrial Education is fast gaining ground and importance can be 
shown from the programmes of this very Association. 

At the first meeting at which I was present, at Detroit in 1874, only one 
paper on the subject was read, and that was simply about the ** National 
Endowment for Scientific and Technical Training." 

The next meeting, in Minneapolis, in 1875, there was organized of this 
Association, 

AN INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

At the present meeting the programme shows that there are in some 
form or other five distinct papers under this head. 

I do not know what induced Mr. Rickoff to present a paper upon "A 
Readjustment of the Common-School Studies Necessary," nor do I know 
what his reasons are, or his plans, but I know we must see to it that the 
Elementary Instruction, whether public or private, is largely fraught with 
the studies that lie at the basis of the Industrial Structure. 

Colleges and higher institutions of learning can, and do, control the 
work below. The entrance examination, if held to and insisted on, ben- 
efits, not only the applicants for admission to these classes, but the whole 
substratum of schools, forcing their teachers and directors to keep abreast 
with the increasing requirements, by faithful study upon the part of pu- 
pils, — conscientious instruction upon the part of teachers, so that the thous- 
ands who do not enter college at all, are yet properly taught in all the 
studies laid down for the Entrance Examination. Our Industrial Schools 
should insist upon an Entrance Examination in kind, as well, if possible, 
as in quality, even more rigid than our Colleges and Universities. Then 
there would be no conflict between these institutions and the High Schools 
and Academies, — certainly none between them and the Colleges for liter- 
aory and other professional training. 
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I do not believe in conflicts. 

The conflict between Science and Religion, is simply a huge aberration 
resulting from the irregular reflections of the rays of light as they emanate 
severally from the theological or scientific side of the luminary. These 
conflicts, so called, serve as pretexts for discussion, and thus is kept up a 
perpetual war of words, — nothing else, — the earth moves on as in the be- 
ginning, — religion is religion, — science is science, — and the followers of 
each have space plenty, and time abundant to make good in their own 
judgments, their peculiar notions. 

In educational matters we want diversity of opinion, and diversity of 
work. My lot has fallen on the side of Industrial Education, and I wish 
simply to magnify, to enlarge, to extend it ; to supplement only, not to 
supplant liberal education, but to add to liberal education practical educa- 
tion. I wish to couple the education of the Hand with that of the Head, 
believing that they both will be greatly enlarged and benefited. I wish 
to put the same opportunities in the reach of the industrial classes, so that 
in their peculiar sphere, they may obtain an equivalent education with 
the literary and professional classes, in their spheres. Nor do I desire to 
do this by lessening the chances of the latter. I would not have one 
University less, nor one college, nor one academy less. I would only in- 
crease the number of industrial schools, enlarge the boundaries of the in- 
dustrial classes, and induce them, if possihUy to appreciate and embrace 
their opportunities. 

In those discussions we are wont to catalogue and array the exper- 
iences, the successes, and the "transcendent" advantages of the schools 
of England and the Continent. Personally I do not appreciate these the 
less, nor do I mean to underrate their efforts, but as an American, I con- 
fess I feel prouder of my own country every day, and especially so, when 
I see the comparative results as exhibited at the various world-exposi- 
tions, whether at home or abroad. 

I trust I do not lack veneration for the past, or a liberal appreciation 
for the contemporary work of other countries, but I must be pardoned 
for my strong faith in our American institutions, literary, political, and 
religious, and through these, for seeing our manifest destiny as a nation. I 
would not if I could " un sphere Plato," rob Neptune of his Trident, or 
break the magic spell of Jove's thunderbolts — I only wish in this age, 
and in this era, and in this my country, in our great system of education 
a division of the labor, — but with equal endowments and equivalent 
advantages in all departments, suited to all spheres and conditions of 
society. 

So far, I have said little, if anything, about the education of the Heart, 
or the moral man. It is needless to discuss this formally — it is so inter- 
woven with, and inseparably related to, all education that it must be a 
constituent part of it. In the geometry of being the education of the 
heart should claim the dignity and importance of a theorem^ but to my 
mind it is a corollary y following directly from both the education of the 
head, and the education of the hand. But to show that " the course of 
instruction^^ does not lack these branches, and thes^ subjects which 

7 
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cultivate the heart — the emotions, the sentiment of Religion — the neces- 
sity of a Great First Cause, let us revert to the course. 

Take the subject of Chemistry only : "The study of chemical science 
reveals to the mind a beauty and harmony in the material world to which 
the uninstructed eye is blind. It shows us all the kingdoms of nature 
contributing to the growth of the tiniest plant, and feeding the nascent 
germs, by the inter- revolution of their separate spheres. It shows us 
how, through fire, or analogous decay, all forms of life are returned again 
to the kingdoms of nature from which they were derived." 

Demonstrates to the scientific agriculturalist that 

" That which is sown is not quickened except it die. That seed and plant, blade 
and ear, flower and fruit, leaf and bark, that sun and moon, earth and sea, brute 
and man, are from the same hand of Omnipotence." 

And here let me ask if the poet could declare — 

" The undevout astronomer is mad," 

what shall be said of the husbandman, who "daily witnesses, under 
the influence of God's chemistry, myriads and myriads of vital cells 
ferment with elemental life; germ and stalk, and leaf and flower, and 
silk and tassel, and grain and fruit grow up from common earth : * the 
bow of promise* fulfilled, the * gracious covenant' redeemed, *ihat while 
the earth remaineth summer and winter, and heat and cold, and day and 
night, and seedtime and harvest, shall notfaiV" 

" Does he witness, by a nobler alchemy than that of Paracelsus, the 
transmutations of the * bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or some other 
grain ' — to-day a senseless plant — to-morrow human bone and muscle, 
vein and artery, sinew and nerve, and beating pulse and toiling brain — 
is he the witness of these daily manifestations — himself the subject of 
these miraculous changes — his own body the very crucible in which 
these wonderful transformations are continuously going on, and yet does 
he — can he doubt — can we doubt ? — that — * as we have borne the image of 
the EARTHLY, we shall also bear the image of tlie heavenly.' " 

But these are beautiful glittering generalities — they are panoramic — 
they address themselvs to the eye and the ear. 

Fellow- teachers, what of the heart? Of what manner of spirit are ye? 
Upon this subject we can occupy no doubtful ground to-day. I desire 
" no uncertain sound." Prattling childhood found me at my mother's 
knee ; playful boyhood aroimd the altar of my father's humble fireside ; 
strong manhood, student-life, teacher-life, citizen-life, have all found me 
upon the side of Christianity. Brethren, ** we be the sons of one father, 
aye, brothers, the sons of the same household, * the elder brothers ' of 
our generation. Our words, our examples, our influences, silent as they 
may be, are set before a host of scrutinizing witnesses, who will note 
every act and word, and for which to them and our God we must give an 
account — when parent and child, teacher and pupil, must be gathered at 
the feet and in the presence of the Great Master, who knoweth the Head 
and the Hand only through the Heart." 
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The taking of membership in the Association was urged by the Presi- 
dent, the Hon. J. P. Wickersham, the Hon. John Eaton, and the Rev. G: 
P. Hays. W: T. Seal announced that members of the Association are 
admitted free of charge to the Permanent Exhibition at the Centennial 
grounds. 

After a short recess James M. Garnett, LL. D., President of St. John's 
College, Annapolis, Md., read the following paper on 

THE HISTORICAL METHOD IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 

In examining the methods of teaching languages now pursued in our 
most progressive schools and colleges, the student of language is struck 
with a change in the methods of instruction as compared with those used 
«ven fifty years ago, or perhaps much more recently. It was then cus- 
tomary to learn by heart tlie inflexions of the classical languages, and the 
rules of grammar, and to apply these rules in reading, until the student 
was familiar with the syntactical construction of the language, when his 
attention was devoted chiefly, if not exclusively, to acquiring facility in 
translation and a knowledge of the subject-matter of the author. There 
was no instruction of moment in composition, and little, if any, in ety- 
mology, in the tracing back of words to roots, and in the origin of forms 
and constructions. Some of our older scholars are wedded to the older 
method and regret the change, saying that, whereas now there is greater 
knowledge of the structure of the language, and of its relations to cognate 
languages, there is less facility in reading it, and less knowledge of the 
classical authors as literature ; there is too much grammar and too little 
"translation. But I do not see why the one should exclude the other. It 
is certainly a disadvantage if our teaching of grammar and etymology 
should hinder the acquirement of a full vocabulary, and should obscure 
the literary merits of the classical writers. The two methods should be 
combined; the former will help the latter, if much reading is insisted on^ 
and instruction in technical grammar is not allowed too great a prepon- 
derance. 

But, we are led to inquire, what has caused this change? What has led 
to this more thorough study of etymology, and of the origin and relations 
of forms and constructions ? It must be attributed to the revelation to the 
western world of a knowledge of Sanskrit by the English scholars in 
India a century ago, its eager reception by the Germans, and the conse- 
quent building up of the science of comparative philology within the 
Indo-European, or Aryan family of languages. The great German mas- 
ters of this science have builded better than they knew, for little did they 
foresee all the consequences which would follow from their labors. Their 
term for the science, vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft (likening speech- 
knowledge),* expresses the idea better than our English term, for it is 
essentially a knowledge of speeches which consists in likening word to word, 
form to form, in order to determine their common origin, and how they 
have come to be what they are. No such comparison is possible except 
by means of the oldest forms of words in any language, or group of lan« 
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guages. This may be seen from the use made of the Gothic language, in the 
Teutonic group, for purposes of comparison with Latin, Greek, and other 
members of the Indo-European family. Hence arose the necessity for 
tracing each language back to its oldest form, and the thorough study of 
its oldest period ; and hence the historical method of study is the child of 
the comparative method. The present century first saw the birth of the 
comparative method of study. It was ushered in with the publication by 
Bopp in 1816 of his comparison of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Persian,, 
and German systems of conjugation, which was soon followed (1833-52) 
by his great Comparative Grammar of the Indo-European languages, and 
the study continued in the labors of Pott, Schleicher, and a host of others,^ 
80 that we can now boast of a dictionary (Pick's) of the root-forms of the 
Indo-European parent-speech, ascertained by the strictest scientific pro- 
cess of induction.* This method was not, however, limited to the whole 
family of languages, but was applied to its several members, and first to 
the Teutonic group by Grimm in that xTYjUa it; deCy his Teutonic Gram- 
mar (1819-37), popularized of late years in the excellent little work of 
Heyne, (1862, 2d edition, 1870), so that any one may now study for him- 
self without an instructor the comparative grammar of the six principal 
Teutonic dialects. Grimm's work furnished a model for the application of 
this method to the Romance languages in the work of Diez (1836-44), and 
here we were at an advantage in having the parent speech ready to hand, 
and in being able to trace more easily the historical development of the 
several languages. As a result of the application of the comparative method 
to these two great groups of languages, attention was directed to the his- 
torical study of both German and French, and the periods of Old and 
Middle High German, of dialectic Latin and Old French, were assiduously 
studied, so that it is now possible to learn both of those languages his- 
torically. 

It was inevitable, from the position of Anglo-Saxon as one of the principal 
Teutonic dialects, and its inclusion in the work of Grimm, thus furnishing 
a basis for its scientific study, that the historical method must sooner or 
later be applied to English. As was naturally to be expected, this was 
undertaken by the Germans, and we are indebted to Fiedler and Sachs 
(1849) for the first historical grammar of English. This was followed by 
the works of Maetzner (1860-65), and Kocu (1863-69), which last includes 
the most thorough treatment of the language from the historical point of 
view that has yet been made, but it still awaits translation into English. 
It was an advantage for the historical study of English that, about the 
same time with the publication of Grimm's Teutonic Grammar, a revival 
of Anglo-Saxon studies had begun in England under the leadership of 
Kemble and Thorpe. The first impulse to the study of Anglo-Saxon since 
its extinction as a spoken language was given by Archbishop Parker in 
the early part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Its study was prosecuted 
by scholars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and.may be said 
to have culminated with the publication of Hickes's *' Thesaurus of the 

* In " The Academy " (London), of June 14 and 21 may be found a short transla- 
tion in the Indo-European primitive speech {Urspracfie), 
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Northern Languages," in the early part of the eighteenth century (1705). 
HiCKES was the author of the first Anglo-Saxon Grammar (1689) since the 
time of Aelfric, written in Latin, but a woman, Miss Elstob, has the 
^credit of having written the first in English a few years later (1715). The 
«tudy of the language was, however, neglected during the last century and 
only resumed when tho K iwlinsonian professorship at Oxford was inaug- 
urated at the close of th:it centurv. The fruits of this restoration were 
«oon seen in Professor Ingram's edition of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
(1823), followed immediately by Professor Conybeare's "Illustrations of 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry " (1826), but here, too, a woman may claim a share in 
the honor of advancing this study, for Miss Gurney printed the first En- 
glish translation of the Chronicle (1819), previous translations having been 
in Latin. Not alone, however, in England was renewed attention paid 
to the study of Anglo-Saxon, but a consciousness of common lineage 
and common traditions le<! the scholars of Denmark to apply themselves 
to the study of the language and literature, and we are indebted to Thork- 
j:lin for the first edition of " Be6wulf " (1815), and to Rask for the first 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar (1817) since that of Miss Elstob, which was trans- 
lated into English by Thorpe (1830), and long served its useful purpose. 
It would consume too much time to pursue in detail this revival of Anglo- 
^axon studies in England by Kemble and Thorpe, and its continuance by 
BoswoRTH and others, until we come to the well-known scholars of the 
present day, and the recent establishment of the professorship of Anglo- 
-Saxon at Cambridge, which is so worthily filled by Professor Skeat. The 
study has been pursued to a much greater extent in Germany, and time 
would fail for even a passing allusion to all that has been done, but we 
may congratulate ourselves that owing to the labors of Grein (1857-64), 
"we have now easily accessible the whole body of Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
and the best glossary that has yet been published. Our own country also 
felt the movement and the study was inaugurated here, in the University 
of Virginia, by the infiuence of that far-seeing statesman, Thomas Jeffer- 
fiON. It was continued by Klipstein (1848), and others, until its great de- 
velopment within the last twenty years, and its extension over the whole 
country, to which, without being invidious, I may say the greatest contri- 
bution has been made by the distinguished professor at Lafayette College. 
Thus material has been furnished, and knowledge has been obtained of 
Ihe oldest stage of English, which is the necessary pre-requisite to all his- 
torical study of the language. We must lay the foundation strong and 
deep by the thorough study of Anglo-Saxon before we can understand the 
historical development of our own language. It will then be possible to 
bridge over the transition period to Chaucer inclusive, for we cannot 
spring at one leap from King Alfred to Chaucer, and we very much fear 
that the minds of the general public are still impervious to the beauties of 
Chaucer. It is astonishing what erroneous ideas are prevalent with re- 
spect to the older periods of the language. We have heard of Chaucer 
being called Anglo-Saxon, and the wish expressed that some one would 
put his works into " good English ; " also of the idea prevailing that our 
Anglo-Saxon Gospels are not the language of Alfred, which was supposed 
to be entirely lost. It is only within the last hundred years, since the 
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labors of Tyrwhitt, that the knowledge of Chaucer has been revived, and 
much more recently that any serious attention has been paid to the study 
of his works ; and as to the transition period, before the publication of 
Layamon's Brut thirty years ago by Sir Frederic Madden, scarcely 
anything had been done for its elucidation. White's Ormulum and Mor^ 
ton's Ancren Riwle (Anchoresses' Rule), which soon followed, together 
with a few other books, furnished additional material, but much remained 
to be done, when the Early-English Text Society took up the work fifteen 
years ago. The publications of this society have first rendered possible a 
classification of Early English dialects, to which Drs. Morris and Murray 
have devoted themselves with success, and with the texts thus provided 
we can now trace the course of that dialect, the East-Midland, which su- 
perseded others as a literary language, and under the hands of such master- 
spirits as Chaucer and his contemporaries developed into Modern English* 
We are now, then, for the first time in a position to teach English his- 
torically. It is no wonder that it has not been done before. The neces- 
sary texts were lacking ; the necessary labor had not been expended by 
scholars in working over the material accessible only to them, and putting 
it in a form suitable for instruction. In the progress of every science and 
art there must be leaders who will lay down the principles, and humble 
workers, but no less necessary co-laborers, who will embody these prin- 
ciples in a form suitable for popular comprehension. So it has been with 
each one of the Natural Sciences, so that they now hold a recognized po- 
sition in the educational curriculum. So it is in some institutions, and must 
soon be in all that will keep themselves abreast of modern progress, in re*- 
spect to the historical study of English. This method has been long since 
applied to German, not only by scholars, but in the course of instruction in 
the Gymnasia, so that it now forms an integral portion of that course. It 
has been of late years applied to French also, as witness the works of 
LiiTRE^, Gaston Paris, and other eminent scholars, though to what extent 
it has been made a part of the course in the Lyc^es, we are not informed. 
It has, however, been used in the teaching of French in English schools, 
as the works of Bracket, Breymann, and others, wiiicL are specially 
intended for school instruction, well show.* This method, then, is consid- 
ered useful in the teaching of other languages, and it will be found equally 
as serviceable for our own. It is emphatically a modern method, but it is- 
one which has been applied not only in the study of languages, but of the 
arts and sciences, of institutions, of beliefs. In aid of the investigation of 
these latter especially, the comparative method has been summoned, and 
with it the historical method goes hand in hand. In fact, the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of evolution, is but an application of the historical 
method. So far-reaching, then, in its applications, and so fruitful in its- 
results, it is not strange that linguistic science also should have turned 
it to account, if, indeed, it did not originate it, and have derived much 
benefit from it. But it has not j^et been made the most of in English, es- 



* I notice In the Catalogue of the University of Wisconsin that the historical and 
comparative method is used in that institution in teaching French and German, 
as well as English. 
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pecially from an educational point of view. Works suitable for teaching 
English historically are still needed, though a beginning has been made 
by Dr. Morris, in his books on historical English grammar, by Mr. King- 
ton-Oliphant, in his "Old and Middle English," a most excellent work 
for teachers, and, in this country, by Professor Corson, in his " Handbook 
of Anglo-Saxon and Early English.*' These works are very serviceable 
for the present, but there is room for others. The German grammars of 
English, already referred to, should be condensed and put in form suitable 
for teaching, or equally as good ones should be composed. A complete 
series of specimens, somewhat after the manner of Maetzner's "Old 
English Extracts," well annotated and illustrating fully the historical con- 
tinuity of the language, should be prepared. But with the best helps 
in the world, nothiug can be eflfected unless an interest in the subject 
is felt by teachers and school authorities everywhere, and this interest 
can only be awakened by the dissemination of knowledge of the subject. 

Many reasons might be urged for the universal adoption of the historical 
method in the teaching of English^ and the chief of these is its promotion of a 
more thorough knowledge of the formation and structure of the language, 
and consequently greater facility in its use. This knowledge, all will ad- 
mit to be desirable, and the furnishing of it to come within the proper 
subjects of instruction in school and college. If we consider first the 
vocabulary of our language, we shall see the importance of this study. 
The direct Latin portion of the vocabulary can be readily distinguished, 
and more easily applied in practice, by a Latin scholar, and this fur- 
nishes one of the strongest arguments for the maintenance of instruc- 
tion in Latin in our High Schools, academies and colleges. The Nor- 
man-French, or indirect Latin, portion is not so easily distinguished 
by a French scholar unless he happen to possess the rare qualification of 
a knowledge of Old French, although a knowledge of modern French 
cannot be dispensed with for this purpose. But the pure English portion, 
which one would suppose ought to be best known in its origin and history, 
is not at all explicable without a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon. A knowl- 
edge of German will be of service here, but its relations lo oa. vmg lu are 
too distant for explanation of the derivation of our Teutonic words, al- 
though one who knows German will learn Anglo-Saxon with much greater 
ease. While Anglo-Saxon, or Oldest English, serves as an indispensable 
basis for the prosecution of this study, we are apt to err if we do not go 
further and learn the intermediate stages of the language, which will thus 
have been greatly facilitated. Many of our words have changed their 
forms as well as their meaning, and a knowledge of the transition period 
is necessary to explain the connection between the older and the later 
forms. 

When we come to consider the grammar of our language, we shall find 
the historical study even much more necessary than for the vocabulary. 
In fact, we fail to see how English grammar can be thoroughly under- 
stood and its inflexions and idioms explained without a knowledge of 
Anglo-Saxon. It is almost useless to repeat what has been so often said, 
and is now the veriest commonplace, that all remnants of inflexion, al- 
most all idiomatic phrases and relational words, — the link- words of the 
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lan^iage, such as all kinds of pronouns, prepositions, and conjunctions, — 
all numerals, so-called irregular verbs, and most adverbs, are of pure 
Teutonic origin. Although the order of words has been changed, Anglo- 
Saxon grammar is interwoven with every expression of modern English 
thought, and necessarily so, because our present language is this Old 
English modified in the course of centuries by contact with Old Norse and 
Norman-French, as spoken languages, and later by the Latin of literature. 

I cannot agree with some ardent Anglo-Saxon scholars that this modifica- 
tion has injured the language. On the contrary, I think that it has im- 
proved it vastly. It has increased its flexibility, enlarged its vocabulary, 
and furnished it with terms for the expression, in the clearest and sim- 
plest manner, of ideas on all subjects of human thought; so that there is 
no art, science, or philosophy, which cannot be as clearly and thoroughly 
discussed in English as in any language on the globe. The Norman con- 
quest brought the English people and their language more fully within 
the scope of European civilization, and this contact enabled them to ex- 
perience more deeply the efTects of the development of that civilization, 
at the head of which the French stood for centuries. The subsequent 
introduction of terms of Latin origin strengthened rather than weakened 
the powers of expression of the language. I cannot think, as the Rev. 
Dr. Barnes and soma others seem to imply, that the rejection of the 
Komanic portion of the language would contribute to its beauty or 
strength of expression. The chief loss which it has sustained from this 
external modification is in the power of composition, in which our lan- 
guage is inferior to both Greek and German, but it still retains consider- 
able strength and facility in this respect, and this loss is not to be set 
against its gains in other respects. Of its two great elements the Teutonic 
is by far the most important, for. without this it would be no longer 
English, but we are not willing to part with its Romanic element, and 
consider that, by reason of the fusion of these two elements, and of its 
close relations to both French and German, it is the better fitted for a 
world-speech, a position to which it is fast tending. 

These admissions, to which some may, perhaps, take exception, do not 
make the historical study of the language less, but more necessary, for 
we must know thoroughly the Teutonic substructure and how it has been 
modified in the course of time. We must see at what points other influ- 
ences have come in and to what extent the original language has been 
changed. For teachers especially, is this knowledge necessary, not only 
for those who will be called upon to teach English historically, but also 
for those who teach the ordinary English Grammar, which now forms a 
part of every course of instruction, both public and private. They will 
find new light thrown upon this study, and explanations of infiexional 
forms and of idioms will be ready to hand. It is now customary to insert 
in the school grammars Anglo-Saxon forms, and sometimes paradigms, 
but this seems to me like explaning the unknown by the more unknown, 
and uselsss for either teacher or pupil, unless the teacher will acquire a 
little practical knowledge of Anglo-Saxon so as to read common prose, 
which can be readily acquired by any one, and he will then see clearly 
the relations of words and forms, and will find this knowledge most use- 
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ful in his teaching, especially so if he will continue his studies even for a 
fihort time through the transition period. By the acquirement of this 
knowledge and the application of it in teaching, philological study will be 
furthered just as in the teaching of the classical languages. English can 
be made as use'ful a vehicle for imparting philological instruction as Latin 
or Greek, for tracing relations between words, the composition and deriva- 
tion of words, their origin from roots and their relationship to cognate 
words in other Indo-European languages, and the germs and development 
of common English constructions. Indeed, it serves better to illustrate 
certain phonetic principles, which are of great importance in the history 
of all the Teutonic languages, but whose influence is not seen to such an 
extent in the classical languages. All the advantages which can be claimed 
for the study of language in general, can be claimed for the study of our 
own language in particular; and for the large number of persons whose 
linguistic instruction is limited to the vernacular, this must serve as the 
only medium by and through which philological knowledge can be im- 
parted. Owing to the unfortunate tendency to restrict the teaching of the 
classical languages, and especially of Greek, if not to abolish it altogether 
in some schools, we need something to take its place, and nothing is so 
well fitted for this as the more thorough study of English. But this can- 
not be efl*ected with the modern language alone, for the pupil will grope 
in the dark when the attempt is made to convey to him philological 
knowledge for which he has no previous preparation. He may open his 
eyes in amazement and endeavor to understand what appears to him as 
word- juggling, but he cannot assimilate the knowledge because he has no 
foundation on which to build. If, however, the teacher will adopt the 
historical method and endeavor to convey his instruction on this basis, 
not overtask the pupil's powers of reception and assimilation, but train 
the memory, the reasoning and the critical faculties to do their work 
gradually and efficiently, he will find, as the result, an interest in the study, 
a development of mind, and a much more thorough knowledge of the 
origin, history, and structure of our own language than he would have 
supposed possible without actual trial, for it would be a knowledge based 
on a natural and sure foundation. 

It is possible to understand as far back as Chaucer, say, on the basis of 
the present language, and to read his wonderful works intelligently and 
with enjoyment, but his language will not be thoroughly understood .with- 
out further study. Professor Child, who, if any one, can speak with 
authority on this subject, suggests "the great convenience of a student 
being possessed of at least the Anglo-Saxon inflections before reading 
Chaucer." "My own Chaucer classes," he says, "have not that advan- 
tage, excepting a few individuals who choose to begin with Anglo-Saxon, 
and I find the want of an acquaintance with the original forms and inflec- 
tions an obstacle, particularly as to the important matter of a rational under- 
standing of the metre." This advantage will be appreciated by every 
one who knows Anglo-Saxon, and whoever undertakes to teach Chaucer 
will find his labor lightened and simplified as regards an understanding 
of the language and metre, if he will first give his class an elementary 
knowledge of Anglo-Saxon. But for him who wishes to apply the his- 
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torical method more carefully, and to derive the greatest benefit from it, 
it is necessary to continue his studies through that difficult period in the 
history of the language when the Anglo-Saxon inflexions commenced to 
weaken and finally to disappear. He will find that this began earliest in 
the North under the influence of the Danish settlements and the incor- 
poration of the Danes with the Angles as an integral portion of the Eng- 
lish people. The South retained its old lansjuage longer, and strenuously 
resisted foreign influence. Even in the twelfth century, when the ter- 
minations began to weaken and the grammar to be sadly dislocated, we 
find the vocabulary still pure English, and it was late in the thirteenth 
century before we find an influx of many Norman-French words. The 
disintegration of the grammatical structure of the language went on, how- 
ever, during this century, and by its close we flnd arising distinctly-marked 
literary dialects, each with peculiarities sufficient to determine approxi- 
mately the locality of the writer using it. By the year 1300 it might have 
been a question whether the southern language of Robert of Gloucester, 
or the more northern of Robert of Brunne would furnish the prototype of 
modern literary English. A century afterwards, by the year 1400, ever 
memorable for the death of the " flrst finder of our fair language," it 
was no longer a question ; for while the latter dialect contributed most to 
the standard English, it embraced also certain features of the former, and 
under the hands of the great writers of the fourteenth century, had taken 
on the form which, with comparatively slight modifications, was to re- 
main for all time as the language of literature and of all educated English- 
speaking people. The understanding of these changes from the Anglo- 
Saxon of King Alfred to the English of Chaucer, can be made plain 
only by the study of specimens of the language itself in its various stages, 
learning the influences to which it was subjected, and tracing its develop- 
ment from century to century. 

This is surely a worthy object of study and of teaching. Apart from 
the knowledge obtained and the philological training secured, the litera- 
ture studied in such a course is not to be despised. It is customary to 
depjeciiite all English literature before Chaucer, and to consider it as not 
worth the trouble of reading. But Chaucer was the product of influences 
which had preceded him. He cannot be regarded as a comet suddenly 
shooting across the literary flrmament. He was "primus inter pares," 
but there were others and chiefly Langland, Gower, and Wycliffe, who 
held no mean place in contemporary literature. He felt to a greater 
extent the influence of French, and especially of Italian writers, but his 
master mind made all his knowledge contribute to the enriching of his 
own tongue, and he could not rest content with being a mere imitator of 
others. He flourished, however, at the close of the period which we are 
considering ; he was the culmination for a time of all preceding literary 
influences, and it becomes us to trv to ascertain what these were which 
could produce such a result. 

Love for our language and literature in itself, should inspire in every • 
educated man a desire to know the beginning of literature in his own 
tongue. To know the Anglo-Saxon mind, of which the present English 
mind is but the outcome, we must study its products, and we shall find a 
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body of literature, especially of poetry, superior to that of any contem-^ 
porary European people, and some of which will bear comparison with 
modern standards. The prose literature is not so valuable, but here we 
can see the early attempts at history, — in the latter portion of the 
chronicle character and events are painted with a right vigorous pencil, 
— ^the embodiment of law, showing the stern justice and the high appre- 
ciation of personal liberty which characterized our forefathers, and in 
the homilies, the expression of that religious spirit, — based on a knowl- 
edge of the gospels in the vernacular and so accessible to all who could 
read or hear, — which has ever been the heritage of English-speaking 
people. 

We may trace the progress of literature from the Anglo-Saxon period on 
to the fourteenth century, and while we shall find it meagre and sometimes 
almost stifled, it never entirely disappears ; but the English mind remains 
active through all the vicissitudes of external circumstances until it 
blooms forth in its own native strength and brilliancy. 

To lead our pupils to take this survey, and to learn for themselves the 
development of our language and literature, is our part. Men, after 
leaving school and college, will not turn their attention to these subjects 
unless the impulse has been given earlier. To give this impulse and to 
lay the necessary foundation for this study is all that we can do, just as 
in the classical and the modern languages. No one hopes, in a school and 
college course, to do more than open the door to the treasures of classical 
and modern literature. Unfortunately it too frequently happens that 
the pupil permits the door to stand open and deliberately turns his back 
upon it Perhaps he thinks that the appropriation of these treasures- 
takes too much time and too much labor. But in our study it need not 
be so. We can give the necessary preparation in much less time than in 
these other studies, and when once given it is much more available for 
the prosecution of the study. I would then renew the plea made else- 
where * for the historical teaching of English in every school and college. 
Let the former arrange courses so far as time and place admit ; if only back, 
to Chaucer, it will be a great gain, and teachers will be amply repaid. 
Such is the variety in our High-School courses of study, that each school 
must judge for itself how far it can pursue the study of the English language 
and literature. Only let it have some recognized position, even if some- 
thing else must go to the wall, and however meagre the course, let it be 
taught thoroughly, and let the historical method be used as far as appli- 
cable. Above all let not the teacher be satisfied with knowing no more 
than the course requires, but let him pursue his own private studies in the 
same direction as far as possible, being confident that whatever knowledge 
he gains will inure to the benefit of his pupils. 

But the college must go further and do more. It must elevate English 
to its natural position side by side with Latin, Greek, Mathematics, and 

* In a paper on " The Study of the Anglo-Saxon Language and Literature," 
printed in the Proceedings of the National Educational Association for 1876, and 
in one on " Text- Books and Methods of Instruction in English," printed in the 
Virginia Educational Journal for December, 1878, and January, 1879, and in the 
Maryland School Journal for January and March, 1879. 
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the Sciences. Through the four years of the collegiate curriculum there 
is room for a full course in English, and a well-organized course should 
embrace instruction in each college class. There is room here to teach 
Anglo-Saxon, and time and place for it should be found in every college 
in the land. On its basis a thorough course in historical English should 
iDe reared, and pupils should understand that the teaching of English 
means something, and is not an ornamental appendage to the rest of the 
curriculum. When students realize that studying English requires work, 
just as studying Latin or Greek, and that it cannot be shoved aside into 
the odds and ends of time, and regarded as no great matter whether it is 
studied or not, they will haye respect for it and take an interest in it. Any 
study that is too easy for a pupil will fail to receive its due proportion of 
time, and will fail also to develop the mental faculties, for they cannot be 
developed without continuous exercise. Moreover, if any study is not 
esteemed by collegiate authorities and put on a par with others both in 
the requirements for a < mission and in the course of instruction, its 
honors and emoluments, it will be similarly regarded by the students 
And will naturally go by the board. If then we wish to secure efficient 
teaching of English, we must show that we esteem it as a regular branch 
of coUeeiate instruction, and require proficiency in it as in other branches 
for the attainment of collegiate honors. By applying the historical 
method in the teaching of English we can secure these several objects, 
and can train up a generation of scholars fitted to do the work still 
necessary to be done in the development of this study and in its exten- 
43ion, so that ere long there will be no college or university which will not 
have its chair of English, where the language of all periods will he taught 
well and thoroughly. By the use of this method alone, we believe, will 
this much wished-for consummation be attained. 



This paper was discussed by Dr. Frank Taylor, of Pennsylvania, 
Henry E. Shepherd, of Maryland, Dr. Jas. A. Paxson, the Rev. Dr. Hays, 
Edward Shippen, Esq., and Miss Sarah E. Hunter, of Pennsylvania, Mrs. 
M. A. Stone, of Connecticut, and Dr. Lemuel Moss, of Indiana. 

On motion of the Rev. A. L. Wade, of West Virginia, it was 
Resolved, That the propriety of a Graduating System for Country 
Schools, be called to the attention of State Superintendents of Public In- 
struction, throughout the United States, for their consideration. 

The names of the new officers of the Association were again read. 

Adjourned to meet at the Centennial Building at 5 p. m. 



EVENING SESSION 

The Association met at 5 p. m. in the auditorium of the Main Centennial 
Building. 

In the absence of President Hancock, the Secretary, W: D. Henklb 
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called the Association to order and on motion of the Hon. John Eatojt 
was directed to preside until Pres. HA^xocK arrived. 

Zalmon Richards, Chairman of the Committee on Necrology, made the 
following report : — 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY. 

Your committee would respectfully report in part, and ask for further 
time to complete their report at the next annual meeting. 

We feel grateful to our Heavenly Father, that he has shown such dis- 
tinguished favor towards the oflBcers and members of this Asssociation, in 
the preservation of their lives. Very few have fallen. 

As there has never been a report on the Necrology of this Association, 
we have no record to which we can refer for facts; and as the member- 
ship consists of persons from every part of our country, many of whom 
do not represent themselves regularly at our meetings, we are unable in 
the few hours allotted to us for a report, to ascertain the necessary facts. 

Within the past yi^ar, one of the originators, and perhaps the first, ta 
move in its organization, who met with us in this city twenty- two years 
ago, and read the first paper ever prepared for this Association — though 
prepared by Prof. Wm. Russell — has died. We refer to T. W. Val- 
entine. 

Mr. Valentine was the firm friend of this Association, and did much 
towards giving it the high character it secured at the first, and has main- 
tained ever since. His name has been prominent in the work of the 
American Institute of Instruction, and of the New-York Teachers' Asso- 
ciation. He was always ready to give his whole influence to aid in giving 
character to the profession of teaching. He, himself, was an example of 
pne of the best teachers, and died in the harness ; struck down with 
scarcely a moment's warning, in the city of Brooklyn, N. Y. He was a 
man of a true heart, consistent character, and high culture. In his death 
the cause of education has lost a true and an able advocate and friend. 

We regret also to record the death of one of our warmest friends in Miss 
Henrietta B. Haines, of New-York City, who had made herself a Life 
Member of our body of Teachers. We hope to be able to add more par- 
ticulars of her life, character, and death, hereafter. 

We can hardly expect that our report will embrace no other names of 
our friends who have been called away from their earth-work. 

Believing that this Association ought to preserve a record and memorial 
tribute of all its deceased members, we make this partial report, and re- 
commend that this Committee, or some other special committee be auth- 
orized to make further report at the next annual meeting. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Z. Richards, 
W. E. Sheldon, 

J. P. WiCKERSHAM, 

J. D. Philbrick. 
Mr. Richards requested those present to mention any deaths of mem- 
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bers that may be known to them and also to give any facts known to 
them in reference to the deceased. 

W: E. Sheldon who assisted at the organization of the National 
Teachers' Association in 1857, paid a fitting tribute to T. W. Valentine, 
his co-laborer in that work. 

Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of New York, spoke in glowing terms of Miss 
Henrietta B. Haines, and especially of her Missionary labors. 

On motion of J. Ormond Wilson, of the District of Columbia, the report 
was adopted by a standing vote, and the committee continued. 

Kemarks were made in reference to having the report on Necrology 
•isomplete. 

J. Ormond Wilson, Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 
reported back the resolutions of Prof. Alex. Hogg, of Texas, and recom- 
mended their adoption. At the request of Mr. Wilson, Prof. Hogg read 
these resolutions with explanations. 



PROF. HOGG'S RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas, The Congress of the United States, July 2, 1862, donated of 
Tthe public domain 10,000,000 acres of land for the purpose of endowing 
and maintaining colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts in each 
State and Territory of the Union ; and, 

Whereas, These all have been inaugurated and are now in full opera- 
tion, but with few excejitions are intended for the education of young 
men ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Association re-indorse the resolutions adopted at 
Louisville, at its regular meeting, 1877, as follows: 

** Resolved f That it is the sense of this Association that the general 
government should, at an early period, look to the feasibility of donating 
-B. portion of the public domain for the endowment and itiaintenance of 
at least one institution in each State and Territory for the higher educa- 
tion of women. 

Resolved, That this Association appoint at this meeting a committee, 
-whose duty it shall be to draft a suitable memorial to Congress, and to 
urge this distribution of the public lands for the purposes mentioned ; " 
and, 

Resolved J Further, that this Association endorse both the action of 
Congress, as expressed in House bill No. 2059, entitled " A bill donating 
lands to the several States and Territories which may provide colleges for 
the education of females " (introduced by the Hon. Roger Q. Mills, of 
Texas,) and also that of the Senate, as set forth in a resolution offered 
by Senator John T. Morgan, of Alabama, viz. : 

" Resolved, That the committee on labor and education is instructed to 
inquire whether it is practical in the establishment and endowment of 
schools of science and technics in the several States and Territories, and 
in the District of Columbia, for the education of females in appropriate 
branches of science and the useful arts upon a plan similar in its princi- 
ples to that of agricultural and mechanical colleges which have been 
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aided by the United States. That said committee have leave to report 
by bill or otherwise." 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed at this meeting to 
continue this work and to bring it more prominently before Congress and 
the people. 

Mr. Wilson then read the remainder of the report as follows: 

The Committee on Resolutions has to report the following: 

That the members of the National Educational Association express 
their gratification at the recommendations in favor of education made by 
the President of the United States in his several messages — also at the 
action of Congress in appropriating a part of the increased sum which is 
needed for the more eflBcient working of the Bureau of Educatiop. And 
they most earnestly recommend to Congress that a liberal appropriation 
be made for the special purpose of enlarging the pedagogical museum 
which has already been commenced in that Bureau. 

That the thanks of the Association are due to the Railroad Companies 
that have given us facilities for travel at reduced rates, and to the Hotels 
that have made reductions from their usual terms. 

That our thanks are cordially tendered to. the Citizens and His Honor, 
the Mayor, and the Board of Education, of Philadelphia, for the hearty 
welcome extended to the Association, and for the measures adopted to 
secure their convenience and comfort while in session. 

That we return our hearty thanks to the several local committees of 
Philadelphia — the Committee on Railroads, the Committee on Hotels, the 
Committee on the Place of Meeting, the Committee on Finances, the 
Committee on the Press, the Committee on Invitation and Reception, and 
the Joint Committee, for their energetic and successful efibrts to promote 
the interests of the Association and the public. 

That we return thanks to the ladies and gentlemen who so kindly 
furnished the Association with music. 

That the thanks of the Association be given to the trustees of Public 
Institutions — Permanent Exhibition, Academy of the Fine Arts, Academy 
of the Natural Sciences, Franklin Institute, Teachers' Institute, Institution 
for the Blind, Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Girard College, Wagner Free Institute of Science, Mercantile 
Library, Philadelphia Library, Pennsylvania Historical Society, United 
States Mint, Masonic Temple, Memorial Hall, School of Design for 
Women, American District Telegraph Company — that have kindly 
opened their doors to us during the week. 

That our thanks are due and are hereby tendered to Dr. John Hancock, 

the retiring President, for the ability, impartiality, and courtesy that 

have marked his conduct as the presiding officer of the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. Ormond Wilson, 

Lemuel Moss, 

E. T. Tappan, 

Edward Danforth, 

W. E. Sheldon. 

Committee on Resolutions, 
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The report was unanimously adopted, and Alex. Hogg, College Station, 
Texas, J: D. Philbrick, Boston, Mass., W: H. Puknell, Newark, Del., 
W: A. Bell, Indianapolis, Ind., and Gustavus J. Orr, Atlanta, Ga., were 
appointed the committee ordered in the fifth resolution offered by Prof. 
Hogg. 

The Secretary, still presiding, made an appeal for life memberships, 
etc., with the following results : 

John Kraus, New York, N. Y. ($18). 

Mrs. Maria Kraus-Boelte, New York, N. Y. ($18). 

W: E. Sheldon, Boston, Mass. ($10). 

Norman A. Calkins, New York, N. Y. (S18). 

Edward Shippen, Philadelphia, Pa. ($18)*. 

Joseph Pa xsoN, ** " ($20)*. 

Rachel G. Foster, " " ($20)*. 

Lelia a. Patridge, " " ($10)*, donation. 

Those marked with a star paid at the meeting. Those who had pre- 
viously paid $2 for membership at the Philadelphia meeting were to pay 
$18 additional to become life-members, and those who had been life- 
members on the old basis of $10, become life-members on the new basis 
by paying $10 additional. 

< On motion of W: F. Phelps, it was ordered that all donations should be 
credited on life-memberships if the person making the donation should 
at any future time decide to become a life member. 

W: F. PhELPS, J: Hancock, J. L. Pickard, E. E. White, G : P. Brown, 
and W: A. Bell, each subscribed for 10 copies of the Volume of Phila- 
adelphia proceedings, and J. P. Wickersham for 50 copies. 

On motion the Association adjourned till its next annual meeting. 
Pending this motion, the Secretary called to the platform the retiring 
President, Dr. John Hancock, who delivered a closing address. 

Immediately after this address the meeting was turned over to the citizens 
of Philadelphia. Dr. J. A. Paxson, President of the Permanent Exhibition, 
made a brief address, and called Edward Shippen, Esq., to the chair. 

Mr. Shippen after making a brief address introduced Col. John W. 
Forney, who spoke for a short time on the importance of the educational 
interests of the country. 

Next Mr. Shippen introduced Henry W. Bentley, ** a practical man and 
friend of Edison," who proceeded to entertain the Association with the 
phonograph and Edison's electric chemical telephone. His experiments 
were highly successful and were greatly enjoyed by all present. 

Mr. Shippen next introduced Walt Whitman, " New Jersey's favorite 
poet," who said he would make no speech. 

The following persons were then called on for short speeches: — J. P. 

Wickersham, John Eaton, Alex^ Hogg, J. L. Pickard, Miss Helen 

Hoadley, of Tennessee, E. E. White, W. E. Sheldon, and Edward 

McPherson, " the representative of the Press in Philadelphia." All re- 
sponded except Miss Hoadley, who afterwards regretted that she did 
not speak. 

As the meeting adjourned it was announced that the audience would be 
entertained by the performance of H, M. S. Pinafore by a company of 
children. 
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TUESDAY, JULY 29, 1879. 

The Department of Higher Instruction met in the Laboratory on the 
first floor of the Girls' Normal-School Building, Philadelphia, at 3 o'clock 
p. M. 

The President, Eli T. Tappan, LL. D., of Kenyon College, Gambler, 
Ohio, called the department to order. 

The Secretary being absent Prof. E. Benj. Bierman, A. M., of Lebanon- 
Valley College, Annville, Pa., was elected Secretary. 

The President made an explanation of what had been done by the 
Executive Committee in the way of preparation for this meeting. 

Charles Kendall Adams, LL. D., Professor of History in Michigan 
University, being absent, the President presented, and by request, read 
the Doctor's paper on 

COLLEGE DORMITORIES. 

The influence of College Dormitories in our system of education may 
be considered from two points of view. We may estimate their effect ; 
first, upon our colleges as corporations ; and secondly, upon students as 
individuals. It will serve our purpose to inquire into these different 
relations in their order. 

I. Upon the welfare of the College. 

A college cannot exist without students, it can hardly be said to be 
prosperous without a considerable number of students. To secure such 
an attendance, especially in the early history of an institution, dormitories 
may be an imperative necessity. Whether or not such necessity exists, 
depends, of course, upon the circumstance of each given location. The 
twelve or thirteen hundred students who annually seek the advantages 
of Harvard University, would probably find it difficult if not impossible 
to procure lodgings at reasonable rates were they dependent solely upon 
the vacant rooms off*ered by the citizens of Cambridge. President Eliot 
remarked some years ago on this subject substantially, as follows : — " The 
question of dormitories or no dormitories is not an open one with us ;. 
dormitories are simply an imperative necessity." In other localities the 
same necessity, for the same or other reasons, may exist. Either the 
high prices of rents or the large number of students in proportion to the 
inhabitants of the college town may call upon the college authorities to 
furnish for their students the requisite accommodations. 
8 
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Then, too, it may be urged that evea where dormitories are not what 
may be called an imperative necessity, they are at least in some sense an 
element of power. They doubtless assist the institution in its effort to 
secure a hold upon public attention. They furnish an effective means of 
appeal to private generosity, for the reason that money contributed for a 
dormitory building assists at the same time the student and the college. 
Then there is still another consideration of weight. As human nature 
is, it is probably true that thousands of dollars may be secured for the 
erecting of imposing buildings bearing the name of the donor, where 
hundreds are wanting for the purchase of libraries and museums. It 
matters little that the most crying need of our colleges is an increase of 
the general fund for the defrayal of current expenses. Even generosity 
is not exempt from the weaknesses of human nature. The showy 
immortality offered by an imposing building with an imposing name is 
much more tempting than the sure and speedy oblivion of a bequest sunk 
in the general fund of the college treasury. The general fund may be, is 
indeed sur'e to be, the more important, but it is far less conspicuous. It 
is no very base characteristic of human nature that it desires to have its 
good deeds recognized and remembered. Such a recognition is afforded 
by a handsome structure, and even if the structure be erected at the 
expense of the donor's heirs rather than at his own expense, it still 
whispers the somewhat alluring promise of a permanent conspicuity and 
of a perpetual remembrance of good deeds. 

It would be unjust to convey the impression that these motives violate 
essentially the predominant motives of the benefactor. 

They simply have weight enough to determine the direction which 
generosity shall take. At most they are simply an additional incentive 
to incentives -already nearly strong enough. Nor should it be inferred 
that no benefit is conveyed to the college treasury by the erection of 
dormitories. On the contrary, the general fund is increased by nearly 
the full amount of the rents to be collected from students. The sum of 
the whole matter, therefore, is, that while in other forms of benevolence 
the benefactor confers a benefit and soon looses the credit of his good 
deed, in this, he confers the benefit and preserves the credit. This last 
fact may not be regarded as important, but it is probably often of suffi- 
cient weight to secure bequests that otherwise would not be granted. 
There is, then, some force in the assertion that dormitories furnish an 
efficient means of appeal in behalf of colleges. If education consisted 
merely in good lodging-rooms for students, it is probable that ours would 
need to give us very little anxiety. 

Another consideration of some weight in behalf of dormitories is the 
fact that the buildings help to impress the imagination of the people. It 
is probably true that the majority of people are ruled by their imagina- 
tions. We are not impressed by what things are, but by what they seem 
to us. It is certain that handsome school buildings are not without their 
inspiring influence upon the minds of children and adults. Children are 
beckoned on to the high school by a handsome high-school building. The 
fiame power is exerted to a certain extent by college buildings. Many a 
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boy has been inspired with a desire to secure a collegiate education by 
the effect upon his fancy of a view of the buildings of some college or 
university. Still further, it may even be said that many colleges lay 
stress upon pictures of buildings more or less accurate for the work of 
drawing students to themselves. We may think the device is an 
unworthy one, we may denounce it, we may sneer at it; but it still 
remains true that the imagination is powerful, and that all such devices 
are a tribute to its power. 

Now take the country through, and sweep the dormitories away, how 
much would there be left of many of our colleges, — let us say to impose 
upon the imagination of either the wise or the foolish? Or, to put the 
question more fairly, if dormitories had never been erected, how much 
in the place of some of our colleges would there have been with which 
to impress the imaginations of our youth ? 

There is still another benefit to the college as a corporation derived 
from the system of dormitories. 

It is in the fact that the life of the student who occupies a room in the 
college building is somewhat more closely identified with the college, and 
therefore, that his attachment to the institution after leaving it is some- 
what stronger. How much weight is to be attached to this consideration 
it is not easy to determine, but it is, perhaps, not altogether without its 
importance. The student whose days and nights are literally spent in 
the college buildings, whose friendships and acquaintances are restricted 
nearly or quite to college companions, is quite likely to look back in yfter 
life to the days spent in college with peculiar interest and affection. The 
German student, it has often been noticed, acquires an aflfection for his 
teacher such as is seldom or never known in America, but he establishes 
no affection for the university as such. Students congregate from all parts 
of Germany to celebrate the anniversary of a favorite professor; hut 
seldom to celebrate an event in the history of the university. The 
reason is that in Germany the professor is the real object of interest, while 
in America the object of interest is the college or university. Nor is 
this distinction a fact of gmill importance. Our colleges are dependent 
in very large measure upon the good will of their alumni ; it is indispen- 
sably necessary therefore that the alumni should be ardently attached to 
the college. It is also to be noted that in a country like ours, where the 
professions are open to non-graduates as well as to those who have 
secured a degree, the tendency of our youth to secure a liberal education 
depends largely upon the representations of college life made by college 
graduates. It is even possible that the pranks of students with the 
traditions of which most college dormitories abound, have an inviting 
influence upon some who might otherwise feel a repugnance to the devo- 
tion required by a liberal education. If dormitories tend to strengthen 
a love for collegiate life, or to sweeten the remembrance of college days, 
their influence in this respect ought not to be overlooked or despised. 

In the discussion thus far, I have considered the welfare of the college 
quite independently of the welfare of the student. There is a sense, it 
must be confessed, in which this separation of interests is quite unworthy 
of our consideration. Can a college have any prosperity apart from the 
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prosperity of its students? Does it not seem pitiful ^ that we should have 
to consider the means by which our colleges may livej and secure the 
attendance of students, when we ought to be considering merely how 
they shall best instruct the students who come to them ? After all is it 
not unworthy of a college to ask any other question than this, How shall 
we best instruct those who seek our instruction ? Surely the question 
ought not to be, How shall we make our students most warmly attached 
to ourselves? But rather. How shall we best train them for all the 
responsible duties of citizenship ? 

These questions bring us to the more important part of the subject. 

II. The influence of College Dormitories upon the education and char- 
acter of the individual student. 

It is mere commonplace to say that all true education must be the 
result of individual effort. But while this is true it must be admitted 
that individual effort may be inspired or encouraged by companionship. 
If the constant association of students in considerable numbers tends to 
awaken or encourage a desire for higher attainments, we might at least 
presume that the companionship furnished by dormitories is helpful. But 
the experience of college officers will hardly justify this supposition. 
College students with us are accustomed to have definite tasks set before 
them, and their standing is made to depend largely or entirely upon the 
manner in which they perform those definite tasks. They have little 
incentive to do more. Where a working system prevails, there is an 
evident inducement before the student that he should not do more. It 
would manifestly tend to reduce his standing, were he to deplete hi» 
energies for his assigned work by applying them in other directions. The 
consequence is that when the lesson is prepared or the allotted task per- 
formed, the student seeks relaxation and recuperation for the similar task 
of to-morrow. But whatever the reason may be, the fact will not be 
disputed that whenever American students assemble elsewhere than in 
the class-room, their association tends to divert their attention from their 
studies, and does not tend to inspire them with greater scholastic zeal. It 
may not be easy to determine all the influences which make our students 
80 unlike the students of Germany in this respect, but the fact is proba- 
bly unquestionable, that they are unlike. It is safe to adopt this as an 
invariable maxim, that all worthy acts performed by students are done by 
them acting individually y while all unworthy ones are done by them acting 
collectively. Probably every college officer will admit that there are few 
things more disheartening to a teacher than the facility with which a 
crowd of rational students convert themselves into a mob. Experience 
shows that whenever a class, or a number of students from different 
classes, come together for a common purpose, especially if that purpose 
be the consideration of any imagined or real grievance of their own, there 
is no predicting the amount of folly and absurdity that will be committed. 
The crowd often, if not indeed generally, falls into the hands of the least 
wise and the least worthy, since it is these who are least under restraint. 
The most idle rumors are accepted as truths ; and the wildest schemes 
are often the most acceptable. This is especially the tendency when any 
favorite member of a class or clique falls under the ban of the college 
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authorities. At such times the most reasonable members are apt to be 
silent or take but little part. The most defiant attitude toward the college 
authorities is too often deemed the only course worthy of the spirit and 
courage of manhood. 

It will probably be conceded that the most difficult problems present- 
ing themselves to a college faculty when acting as officers of government, 
arise from the necessity of dealing with students in masses. Separate 
even the most turbulent student from his fellows and you find that he is 
a rational being. Talk with him privately, and you discover no symptoms 
of insanity ; you even find perhaps almost to your surprise that he is 
quite capable of exercising his reason. You may even convince him of 
the correctness of your own views. But let him go from your interview 
to a meeting of his companions. If he does not fall straightway from the 
grace of your instruction, he is at least likely to fall a prey to what is 
known as the harmony of the class. Whatever may be his individual 
opinions, he ceases for the time to be an individual, and becomes simply 
a fraction of an irresponsible body. If the meeting, whether it be formal 
or informal, falls under the influence of the best minds, it is likely to be 
regarded as spiritless and tame ; if it falls under the control of the more 
turbulent elements, it is sure to exert its influence in favor of disorder. 
Hence it is that whenever good order for any reason in College is threat- 
ened, the worst consequences are generally to be expected from the meet- 
ings of students for consultation. It is always fortunate if such a meeting 
does not turn out to have been possessed with the devil. 

Then, too, the results of such consultation are not only apt to be the 
worst possible, but the tyranny of the decision over those who dissent 
from it, is most relentless. The welfare of the college even among the 
most reasonable of students is, consciously or unconsciously, made sub- 
<irdinate to the harmony of the students with one another. As a matter 
of fact the best elements of the class seldom protest in any other than 
a private way, even when a vigorous and united protest would have been 
enough to defeat the action. 

It is chiefly for these reasons that the consideration of questions of col- 
lege policy by classes or even by groups of students is to be deprecated. 
This would not be the case were the college a republic, in which all would 
have a voice in determining what the government should be. But a col- 
lege is not a republic and cannot be. Students have no voice in the choice 
of college officers and cannot have. The very fact that students seek in- 
struction in a given college is evidence that the wisdom of those who give 
instruction is held to be superior to the wisdom of those who seek it. 
But even if in regard to some subordinate matters it were not, it would 
still be true that the college has the right to determine the conditions on 
which its instruction will be given. A college is not a monopoly. No stu- 
dent is obliged to attend college, much less any given student to attend 
any particular college. If he is not pleased with the conditions he may 
go elsewhere ; but while he remains he is under every obligation to ac- 
cept of the conditions established. 

It is probable that these positions will generally be assented to as cor- 
rect; and yet it is not easy to carry them out, or even secure their adop- 
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tion in entire good faith. AVe are so in the habit of sitting in a kind of 
authoritative judgment on the acts of all those in positions of responsi- 
bility and power, that it is difficult to exclude the habit of reckless criti- 
cism even from those relations where no criticism whatever, or at farthest, 
none but the most considerate criticism ought to be permitted. 

But the tendency in college life basset powerfully in the other direction. 
Students everywhere are coming to have a very positive opinion on all 
questions of general interest. They grapple cheerfully with the most diffi- 
cult problems; and they solve them with the most astounding facility. 
And this spirit is but another form of that audacity which Mr. Loweli* 
personified in his, 

****** shirt-sleeved aid. 

Who, meeting Ctesar's self, would slap his back, 

Call him ' Old Horse ' and challenge to a drinlc." 

It will probably be conceded that these peculiarities of student life in- 
terfere to a greater or less extent with the success of our work of instruc- 
tion. Is it not coming to be more and more obvious that throughout all 
the ranks of society there is too little respect for the power of regularly- 
established authority ? Are we not as a people in constant danger of for- 
getting that devotion to liberty is no more requisite to civilization than 
allegiance to law ? If the tendency is in this direction, it is the manifest 
duty of educators to do what they can to correct the evil. The remedy is- 
not easy to prescribe, but if it is to be found anywhere, it is to be found in 
our family life and in our schools. Not only should there be the most 
wise and positive instruction on the subject, but every circumstance 
which tends to aggravate what is doubtless a great and a growing evil,, 
ought to be carefully pruned away., That the evil is great probably no 
thoughtful person will deny, that the remedy is easy no one will assert* 
But there is abundant reason to believe that the intimate and peculiar as- 
sociation of large masses of students in college dormitories, tends to law- 
lessness, and pro tantOj to an aggravation of the evil of which we complain. 

In 1852 when Dr. Hcnry P. Tappan came to the University of Michigan 
as its president, a considerable portion of the students occupied dormi- 
tories. The authorities of the University were under the necessity of de- 
voting a considerable portion of their time to the insignificant details of 
petty but annoying violations of order. It was believed that these annoy- 
ances would in great measure cease to exist if the students were to be sep- 
arated and distributed into the various private families of the city. Ac- 
cordingly the determination was soon reached to devote the dormitory 
buildings to other uses. Commodious rooms for the Library and Museum 
were thus secured, as well as increased facilities for the work of instruction.. 
For a time some inconvenience is said to have been experienced by stu- 
dents, but the supply of rooms rapidly accommodated itself to the de- 
mand ; and after one or two years no difficulty whatever was experienced. 
Even when the number of students came to be as many as eleven or 
twelve hundred they all found such accommodations as were requisite 
and without especial inconvenience. 

It is perhaps only necessary to remark that the consequences of the 
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change have been highly gratifying to all the officers of the University. 
Good order has been less frequently disturbed and individuality on the 
part of students has been promoted. The change according to universal 
opinion has been favorable alike to good order and good scholarship. 



The following discusssion followed the reading of Dr. Adams's paper. 
President George P, Hays of Washington and Jefferson College, Penn- 
sylvania, said: — 

The paper asserts what is my own experience. In the early history of 
Washington and Jefferson College the students seemed to regard the de- 
struction of all college property as perfectly lawful provided they were 
not detected, and nothing, for a time, seemed safe save what was regarded 
as strictly private property. The introduction of rigorous measures by 
the college authorities corrected tfiese evils partially, and yet the col- 
lection of a number of students into one building did then and will always 
bring with it some of the evils discussed in the paper. 

My own experience however as a student outside is not very encour- 
aging. The home influence in the family where I boarded was not strong. 
The lady of the house it is true gave attention to the many wants of the 
students but beyond that nothing was done, and the husband met us but 
seldom. 

My experience and observations in theological seminaries also confirm 
what the paper asserts. 

President Lemuel Moss of the Indiana State University, said : — I took 
my collegiate course in an institution where there are no dormitories. 
There are no dormitories where I am now and I know of nothing that could 
induce me to advocate the introduction of them. 

Though prominent men difier from me I am persuaded that where 
young men and women meet each other daily in the recitation room and 
are at the same time subject to the elevating influences of a well-regulated 
family discipline is much easier. There is less of boorishness among the 
young men and a higher regard paid to all rules of propriety. 

President E. T. Jeffers of Westminster College, Pennsylvania, said : — 
The evils are not all on the side of the dormitory system. As asserted in 
the Doctor's excellent paper to some institutions they are a necessary evil. 
My experience as a student in a theological seminary is favorable to the 
dormitory system. There seems to grow out of it a stronger attachment 
to the institution. During a recent conversation on the subject with a 
Rhode-Island college professor he gave his experience as entirely favora- 
ble to dormitories. I think, however, that the paper expresses the senti- 
ment of most educators. 

Professor Edmund J. James of Normal University, Illinois, said : — 
My experience is more extensive as a student than as teacher and in in- 
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stitutions where no dormitories were. There seems, however, from all I 
can learn as much if not more clannishness among the students of Mich- 
igan University where the dormitory system was abandoned years ago as 
there is anywhere else. I fully agree with Dr. Jeffers that a certain kind 
of attachment grows out of the dormitory system which is not found else- 
where. Yet if_an institution can do without them she does better. 

President Moss of Indiana, asked : — Is the attachment stronger? Who 
will elucidate ? Among the students of Rochester University where I was 
graduated, the attachment almost partakes of the nature of a mania, and 
yet we^had no dormitories in the institution. 

President J. L. Pickard of Iowa State University, Iowa, said : — If the dor- 
mitory system can be conducted without the espionage that is usually con* 
nected with it, it is good. I was connected with an institution as trustee 
and instructor for nearly twenty years and the dormitory system became 
only a success after a most excellent woman became matron who took a 
special interest in each individual boarder, spoke of the students as her boys 
and thus introduced the soul element — the family system. I was a student 
under the dormitory system and was not properly treated until I became 
a senior. The greatest disorder prevailed in the boarding-hall and yet the 
President of the institution who lived in the building had no trouble be- 
cause he did not care. Men would send their sons to this place because 
they felt sure that tlieir sons were under the constant care of some respons- 
ible person. I do not think my friend Doctor Hays was neglected if his 
room was swept and his bed made but I claim that some one ought to 
have cared for me. For the last year I have been where there are no dor- 
mitories and the people take an interest in the students and if they do not 
their daughters will. There is no antagonism between the people of the 
town and the students where there are no dormitories. I want the family 
system in a school and above all let us feel that under any system we want 
the home element cultivated. 

President Hays of Washington and Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, 
said: — My former remarks were in the line of President Pickard's and 
my own experience I suppose was against it. The family or social 
element will wield a remarkable influence on the student. By distrib- 
uting, a number of students among the families of a town they will become 
more identified with the school. 

On motion the President appointed Geo. P. Hays of Pennsylvania, E. T. 
Jkffers of Pennsylvania, and J. L, Pickard of Iowa, a committee to nom- 
inate officers for the ensuing year. 

On motion of Jas. M. Garnett of St. John's College, Maryland, the 
Department adjourned to meet to-morrow at SJ o'clock p. m. 
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Second Day's Proceedings. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 30, 1879. 

The Department met at the same place at 3J p. m. Dr, Tappan occupied 
the chair. Prof. Francis A. March, LL. D., of Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., read the following paper on 

ORTHOGRAPHY IN HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

In none of our schools is the orthographic position more embarrassing 
than in our High Schools and Colleges. It is generally taken for granted 
that collegians hav learnd to spell ; but every one who sees their written 
exercises knows how far this is from the fact. 

Conscientious teachers ar greatly troubled by this state of things. 
Much stress is laid on perfect spelling as a sign of a thoroly- educated 
person, and professors often feel as tho they hav not done their duty by 
a graduate who cannot spell. They think sometimes that they ought to 
keep up the methods of the primary schools, and hold spelling classes 
and spelling matches; and hav frequent examinations of the whole 
college in this art of arts. 

Most of us, however, settle down in the conviction that there is no 
time for such methods, and that they would not accomplish the result 
aimd at. A student who has come to collegiate years a bad speller will 
never learn the 120,000 spelling problems which the English dictionary 
contains. The attempt would be sheer loss of time and patience. It is 
to be rememberd further that while there ar so many thousand words in 
the language, each person's own vocabulary is made up of comparativly 
few, perhaps 3000 or 4000, possibly no more than a few hundreds. And 
a gro^ n man in real life is practically a good speller if he spells the words 
of his own vocabulary correctly. If he hav occasion now and then to 
use strange words, he can look them up when he uses them. 

From this point of view it would seem, that the common method of 
teaching spelling in High Schools and Colleges is substantially scientific 
and sufficient. This method is the correction of the mistakes in spelling 
which each student makes in the themes and other written papers which 
he prepares in connection with his studies. 

, If the misspelt words ar simply checkt in each paper, and the student 
required to hand in the paper a second time with the corrections made, 
every attentiv student will learn and correct his own habitual mistakes. 

To this the professor may add an occasional exposure to the whole class 
^f the most frequent and most absurd of the blunders to which members 
of the class ar prone. 

If to this be added an examination at the close of each term, not on 
spelling in general, not on the recondite puzzles of the dictionary, but on 
the very words which hav been misspelt in the essays of the term, a 
reasonable amount of attention will hav been paid to orthography in its 
narrower sense, i,^., the art of spelling English according to the diction- 
ary and spelling-book. 
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The science of orthography is, however, well worthy of more extended 
study in college, and is every way fitted to excite interest and develop 
important thought, and lead to valuable practical applications. It treats 
of the representation of spoken language by visible signs, and includes a 
systematic history of such signs, and a discussion of the principles accord- 
ing to which they should be made and used. 

The student of this science will learn about picture-writing first, and 
how pictures ar abbreviated to what we call letters; then the principles 
of alphabetic writing, of which some of the most important ar that a 
perfect alphabet must hav one character and only one for each elementary 
sound; and that all considerations connected with the embodying of 
history and giving beauty of form ar of little consequence in comparison 
with phonetic convenience. 

He will be taught the history of the English alphabet. The Anglo- 
Saxon speech was reduced to writing in Roman letters by the missionaries 
who converted the people to Christianity. The letters were used in their 
Roman values, and new letters were added for the sounds of a in fat, th 
in thiUy dhj i. e., th in thine, and w. After the Norman conquest, \^hen the 
Normans and Saxons fused into English, a large part of the words of 
each race were diflicult for the other race to pronounce. Scholars inclined 
to spell in the old book fashion, but many undertook to represent the 
corrupt pronunciation, often by ill-conceived combinations of letters. The 
Normans gave up the special Anglo-Saxon characters. Then followd a 
change in the whole gamut, so to speak, of the vowel sounds. The close 
vowels changed under the accent into diphthongs by taking an a sound 
before them. The old i as in machine has thus changed to at, as in mine ; 
u, as in rule, has givn rise to au, as in Jiouse. The open and mixt 
vowels hav become closer: a, as in far, changing to a (i. e,, e) in fate or 
wall, or to in home (A-S. hdm); ^ as in they, changing to e (i. e., i) in me; 
o as in foe, changing to oo {i. e., n) as in moon (A-S. mdna). Single char- 
acters hav thus come to stand for diphthongs, and the long and short 
sounds, which go in pairs in other languages, ar denoted in ours by 
different characters, and come from different sources. Intermediate 
between the old a (far) and e {met) has become establisht a in fat, fare; 
between a (far) and o (note), o in hot and nor; and the sounds of u in but, 
burn, hav also arisen. All these hav no special signs. Five consonants 
sh, zh, th, dh, ng, ar in the same condition. 

Meantime printing was introduced with a force of Dutch printers, who 
set up from the manuscripts, as best they could, the same word being 
printed often with many diff*erent spellings on the same page. But the 
necessities of the great printing-houses gradually led to uniform habits, 
and these at last received the stamp of authority from Dr. Johnson's 
Dictionary. 

The people hav long since ceast to feel any necessity for keeping 
sounds and signs together. Changes go on without any record in the 
writing ; etymologists slip in new silent letters, on the ground of imagin- 
ary derivations; old monsters, fertil in the popular fancy, propagate 
themselvs in the congenial environment ; and, altogether, we have at- 
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taind the worst alphabetic spelling in the world. For the history of 
all these changes, see Ellis's History of English Pronunciation (London, 
1867) ; Sweet's History of English Sounds (London, 1874) ; Haldeman's 
Analytic Orthography (Philadelphia, 1858) ; March's Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
mar (New York, 1870). 

The students who hav been made acquainted with such facts and laws 
may be continually interested in the application of them to the spelling 
of particular words. I take it for granted that they will study the Anglo- 
Saxon language and the great English classics, Shakespeare, Chaucer, 
Cadmon, Beowulf, according to the methods of philological study which 
hav within the last ten years become almost universal in our higher 
schools of learning. 

They will notice as they study these early English classics, the emerg- 
ence of the prodigies of spelling, and learn their history and the causes 
which produce them ; for sheer blunder has its causes always, just as 
truly as the fittest products of reason, and the exposition of man's blunders 
goes far toward his total history. They will observe and study, for exam- 
ple, the first appearance of I in could, of s in island, of w in whole, of c in 
scenty of r in bridegroom, of b in limb, thumb, crumb, of ue in tongue. They 
may pry into the eig of sovereign or foreign, or into all the mystery of de- 
light, righteous, shamefaced, women, or the freaks of accede, proceed, precede, 
exceed, and the like. They may study the obscure vowel sound before r 
as in sir, her, burr, myrrh, earth, where we seem to hav filld in with any 
letter that occurd to us ; we use a, e, i, o, u, or y with delightful impar- 
tiality ; friar, speaker, nadir, actor, sulphur, zephyr run from our pens with 
equal ease. There ar ten thousand words containing this puzzle, and no 
man has ever masterd them all. The scholar looking for rules among 
them might think himself sure that names of personal agents from English 
verbs end in er, like defender, feeder, lover, but he would go amiss in 
beggar, liar, sailor, etc. The Greeklings think they ar on firm ground in 

writing y for Greek u, as zephyr from !^i<popo<;, but how about butter and 

^ouTupov, Latin butyr-um, purse and ^upaa, Latin byrsa. 

Then there ar the doubled consonants, all the time wrong for the sound,* 
and half the time for the etymology. We all see the point when the 
Rt. Hon. Robert Lowe, formerly Minister of Education in England, chal- 
lenged the House of Commons that not half a dozen members could spell 
off-hand the word " unparalleled." 

Such studies as these hav a twofold advantage. In the first place the 
curious observation of these queer blunders servs to fix them well in 
mind, so that we learn to spell well in the old way. 

Then they dispel the sacred character which has too much surrounded 
the standard spelling. They induce a reasonable judgment in favor of the 
amendment of our spelling, so as to make it simple, regular, and reason- 
able, according to the principles of the science of orthography. 

Students thoroly taught will find it easy to follow the fashion of the day 
among the scholars, and appear as Spelling Reformers. 



* There Is a handful of words with " held " or half-doubled consonants, like ry 
in. meanness. 
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This paper was listened to with marked attention and was briefly dis- 
cussed by President Hays of Pennsylvania and Dr. Greene of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Dr. Hays of the committee on the nomination of officers for this depart- 
ment for the ensuing year made the following report which was unani- 
mously adopted : — 

President — Eli T. Tappan, LL. D., Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 

Vice-President — Lemuel Moss, D. D., Indiana State University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Secretary— "E, Benj. Bierman, A. M., Lebanon-Valley College, Annville, 
Pennsylvania. 

These gentlemen were also according to custom duly constituted the 
Executive Committee to lay out the work for the ensuing year. 
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TUESDAY, JULY 29, 1879. 

The Department was called to order by the President, W: F. Phelps, 
of Minnesota, who made a brief address. 

PROFESSOR PHELPS'S ADDRESS. 

After a vacation of two years we have again assembled to consider 
some important questions relating to the preparation of teachers for 
their important work. In common with the other higher depart- 
ments of our public system of instruction, the Normal Schools have 
during the past two years been the objects of severe criticism, and 
exposed to the dangers of hostile legislation. The " popular sovereigns *' 
who awake on some January morning to find themselves so far fa- 
mous as to be members of the Legislature, are, unfortunately not all 
statesmen. They must justify the people's choice by doing something and .^^ 
so they fall upon the expedient of tinkering the school laws. For does 
not everybody know all about education ! But quite as unfortunately, 
the people themselves are not always able to discern clearly those things 
which make for the welfare and glory of the country in the management 
of public affairs. • 

There is good reason for the conviction that the vital relations which ed- 
ncation sustains to the general welfare and happiness is yet very inade- 
quately appreciated, and that many truths deemed of prime importance 
in the early days of the republic are becoming in the minds of the people 
little less than stale platitudes. It is for these reasons, coupled with the 
financial stringency of the times, the greed of gain and the hostility to 
public education in many cases, that unfriendly criticism and hostile ac- 
tion have been directed to our Normal and High Schools. 

Thus the opposition to both classes of schools has in many respects a 
common origin and a common spirit. There are not a few educated and 
influential men, who, while professing to believe in the necessity of ele- 
mentary schools for the masses of the people, are yet opposed to the Nor- 
mal and High Schools, without which there is no possibility even of thor- 
ough elementary instruction. If we could have training schools for the 
preparation of some of our governors and legislators in the elements of 
statesmanship, they would meet a great want and prove a blessing to 
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many who attempt to manage the affairs of a free people without under- 
standing the business ! 

But with all the popular ignorance of the details of education there is 
yet in the public mind a degree of hard common sense which enables the 
people to discover that our Normal Schools do not come up to their re- 
quirements in the direction of professional training^ but that they are du- 
^ plicating the work of the graded and higher schools merely. Let the 
^ training schools and their directors appreciate this fact and let them 
bring the schools back to their true sphere and the opposition will cease 
and be succeeded by a cordial and hearty support. The topics to be dis- 
cussed at the present session have a direct bearing upon the special sphere 
of professional instruction. They have been selected with this end in 
view and it is to be hoped that they will serve to emphasize the thought 
just enunciated. 



J. C. Gilchrist, Principal of the State Normal School at Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, then read the following paper on 

PROFESSIONAL DEGREES FOR TEACHERS. 

The human mind, by its constitutional nature, reverences knowledge 
and learning. Consequently, the people have always paid respect to the 
learned, not to the men as men, but to learning and skill which they were 
supposed to possess. One of the strongest incentives in all ages to acquire 
knowledge is the ambition to secure the distinction ever awaiting the true 
scholar. Out of this principle academic degrees arose. They were a ne- 
cessity of the exigencies of society, and have existed so long that^it is 
difficult to trace their origin to any single founder or any single act. In- 
dications of their existence can be found in the history of all ages. The 
possession of a title was useful to the masses in order that they might be- 
stow their respect discriminatively. The scholars themselves would find 
in a title, both as to honors and emoluments, security against pretenders. 

Degrees serve two purposes or functions. The first purpose is to give 
evidence that the possessor of the degree has certain attainments in schol- 
arship and skill which are attested by some college or university upon the 
result of an examination conducted by its faculty. This is the ordinary 
degree. Of the same class is the honorary degree, the difference being 
that, in the latter case, the college or university attests the scholarship and 
proficiency of the party concerned on the strength of his common fame. 
The second purpose is to give evidence that the holder of the degree has 
the necessary qualifications for the practice of some profession or art, at- 
tested by some college or university on the result of an examination. 

The importance of the profession of teaching needs no commendation 
or defence before such a body as this. Yet I am not sure that even this 
body of Normal-School teachers fully comprehends the potential magni- 
tude of our profession. The cause of education, as a philosophy, now in 
its infancy and demanding growth ; as a system of legislation, now inco- 
Jierent and faulty ; as a policy, now so capricious and often disastrous in 
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administration ; as a force in the civilization of the age, now so inefficient 
compared with its potentiality, is in the hands of the teachers. Who else 
would become the explorers and exponents of this interest ? The world 
expects then\ to sustain, to advance, and to cherish it. And it is a matter 
.of pride that the teachers of America, indeed the teachers of the world 
a<re not indifferent to it. Look at this great assembly of instructors, who 
for twenty-one years have devoted themselves to the advancement of ed- 
ucation in all its departments. Look at the American Institute of In- 
struction, and the Teachers' Association of nearly every State in the 
Union. These all mean individual improvement, concentration of influ- 
ence on vital issues of the hour, broader views and more penetrating an- 
alysis of educational philosophy. The teachers have been devoted, self- 
denying, and earnest in behalf of their cause to a degree not exceeded by 
other professions. But, all along, it is plain the teachers have been labor- 
ing under many and heavy diflBculties. Obstacles are in their way, hard 
to surmount; restraints that greatly impede their progress; disabilities 
that weigh heavily upon the mind and' heart. Generally, the profession 
is not permitted to regulate its own customs, methods and procedures. As 
a public servant, the teacher is exposed to criticism by all classes, thinking 
and unthinking, qualified and unqualified. He is constantly subjected to 
humiliating examinations, even after years of experience, distinguished 
success, and the endorsement of the highest authorities. The best wages 
are grossly disproportionate to the necessary preparation for the vocation, 
the anxieties connected with its labors, the amount of work to be done, 
and the value of its results. The precarious tenure of employment, the 
want of a standard of eligibility ; the absence of prerogatives, honors, or 
securities; isolation from the world, and the limitations of the teacher's 
chances for promotion, are evils against which he must contend. 

The depression of the teacher is the depression of the interest of educa- 
tion, which is the interest of humanity. The encouragement of the pro- 
fession, the placing it on a broader and surer foundation, is an enterprise 
that concerns, not the teacher alone, but the entire people. Now, we be- 
lieve that a well-devised and well-administered system of professional de- 
grees will do great good. Degrees, adapted as they are to satisfy the com- 
mon mind have done much for other professions and certainly can do as 
much for us. They are highly prized to-day by the ministerial, medical, 
and legal professions. They know their value. Abolish the degrees and 
these professions would at once experience a loss of influence, which 
would be serious to their interests, perhaps disastrous. Give such degrees 
to us, and the decisive benefits, which the other professions enjoy, would 
soon be secured to us. 

1. A system of professional degrees will make teachers prominent in 
society as a learned class. This result has attended their use in the past. 
In the middle ages academical degrees assumed great importance because 
they elevated the scholars of the times above the extreme rudeness of 
society prevailing in Western Europe. The prestige of degrees which 
we all recognize in this country, was not less influential in Rome, when 
her young men went to Athens to bring back academical honors. In short, 
the great men of all civilized countries — orators, statesmen, scientists, and 
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diTULCs. lukfe Appreciated degrees conferred by the «clt'>o«s beraose they 
datingniahfe*! ihese men and enlarged their indcence over societr. 

i A wise *T5tem --^ degrees securing s>>nie pririleses asd eicic*!cment& 
will prove a Krong inceniive :n obtaining profe^)^^>naI ^-Jk'.:f aitions. At 
present, the re»ar-i* and attrftct:«>n3 ol the ppc^fef^Kn are i-enainlv few. 
Invett ;t with more liberal privileges than oar dav allows : encourage it 
r by multiplying chances for preferment : secare the entrance thereto against 
^ the inroads of incompetency and empiricism ; give it the saiegnards of 
* fltalnliiy and competency ; open the doi>rs of the civil service of the gov- 
ernment and to distinction everywhere; place the soccessfoi leacher on a 
plane with onr orators, oar literati, and oor mUitary men : then shall we 
see ontiring excrrtions pat forth by handreds to gain emin(:nce in the ped- 
agogical ranks. 

Z. A system of degrees for the teacher wUl indace a more perfect devel- 
opment of educational philosophy and pedagogical practice. To the love 
that many tescfaers now have for their calling there will be added the in- 
iq^iration of ambition and the patience of investigation, because when the 
mind brings forth its discoveries and lays them before the world, there 
will be a reasonable groand for expecting appreciation and not the fe«rof 
derision and neglect. The teachers' profession is the basis of all professions 
and as a distinct philosophy is slowly ascending in the thon^t of the 
world ; yet it greatly needs the impetus that an army of thinkers can give. 
Educational Science is now in its infancy. Our professonal literatuze is 
meagre in quantity and quality compared with that of other professions ; 
but we are perfectly aware that its boundaries are bir-feaching though un- 
determined ; and its plains rich and fertile though unexplored. They 
will be, they must be searched out ; and the teacher will yet arise as an 
intrepid explorer, who wiU lead his forces into the wild domain and sub- 
ject it to system and cultivation. Who will come to this work if not the 
teacher ? Let the race be announced, the prises prepared, and the con- 
testants encouraged. 

4. A system of degrees will soon remove or mitigate the evils depressing 
the profession. This statement is perhaps a corollary, easily deducible from 
the previous propositions and arguments, but I wish to set it off by itself. 
It is clear that competition of persons not admitted to the fraternity will 
- be stopped ; that useless and annoying examinations will cease ; that the 
precarious tenure of position will disappear and more permanency will be 
secured ; that the passiveness of the teacher in the administration of school 
jtfiairs will give way to a recognition of his experience, counsel, and skill ; 
and bis isolation from public a&irs will be exchanged for active partici- 
pation therein. 

The practical elements of this theme remain for discussion. 

1. What shall the degrees be? Nothing seems so appropriate as the 
titles, Doctor and MaUer, for, as you are all aware, the word doctor, in 
keeping with its Latin derivation, was originally used to signify a teacher; 
and up to the twelfth century, we are told, it was the designation of a 
teacher, even in the universities ; but finally came to designate a degree 
or rank in the learned hierarchy. I am in favor of retaining the title not- 
withstanding its appropriation by other parties. We can not afford to take 
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the English word teacher^ for, to get the full advantage of a title, it must 
gratify the common mind by containing the grace and mysticism of a 
foreign derivation. Similar statements can be made for the word master. 
But how can we, by the use of degrees, get a clear separation of teaching 
from other professions by which these degrees have been appropriated ? 
This can be done by some accompanying word of appropriate signification 
whose initial letter will differ from that of any word now in use for such 
a purpose. Such a word is Instruction or Education. Some might prefer 
Pedagogy. Didactics is excluded, for an obvious reason — its initial letter is 
now in use. You are aware that professional degrees for teachers do not ob- 
tain in our country, indeed not in any country, as far as I know. The Normal 
Schools of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and Pennsylvania are the only 
schools of the United States that give degrees. Iowa proposes to give a degree 
to graduates of the four-years' course, but, as her one normal school has ex- 
isted only three years, no classes in that course have been graduated. There 
is no uniformity among the schools that do give degrees. Kansas State Nor- 
mal Schools confer the degrees of " Bachelor of the Elements," and " Bach- 
elor of Didactics." I am not sure but North-Missouri Normal School at 
Kirksville gives " Bachelor of Elementary Didactics," "Bachelor of Arts and 
Didactics," and also a post-graduate degree of " Master of Arts and Profes- 
sional Teacher." Warrensburg, Missouri, confers the degree of " Bachelor 
of Scientific Didactics " on the graduates of the full course. The Normal 
Department of the State University of Missouri confers " Principal of 
Pedagogics," "Bachelor of Pedagogics," and "Master of Pedagogics.'* 
Nebraska Normal School grants the degree of " Normal Graduate." The 
Pennsylvania State Normal Schools give the degree of " Bachelor of the 
Elements," " Bachelor of the Sciences," and " Bachelor of the Classics;" 
also the post-graduate degrees of " Master of the Elements," " Master of 
the Sciences," and " Master of the Classics." Uniformity may not exist 
among all the Normal Schools of Pennsylvania. I understand that the 
use of degrees in this State is satisfactory. Full graduates of the State 
Normal School of Tennessee, at Nashville, receive the degree of " Licen- 
tiate of Instruction." 

2. What degrees shall be given and who shall receive them ? 

In considering this subject, I propose that the fraternity be divided into 
three classes. First, the fresh graduates of our Normal Schools, who are pre- 
pared, in the main, for the schools of elementary instruction, including 
the country and graded schools. These persons might receive the lowest 
degree, which, I venture to suggest, may be Licentiate of Instruction 
(L. In.) The second class might be composed of graduates of Normal 
Schools and Colleges who have taught successfully say five years, and 
hold important positions in schools for secondary instruction, as our 
Public High Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Academies ; also superin- 
tendencies. These might receive the next higher ^ degree, Master of In- 
struction (M. In.) The third class might be regarded as composed of 
prominent educators, having served in the profession for at least ten yeara. 
and hold positions in institutions for superior instruction, as scientific and 
technical schools, colleges, universities, normal and other professional 
9 
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schools and schools of special instruction. These might receive the 
ighest degree, Doctor of Instruction (D. In.) In this class should be in- 
cluded Superintendents of. large cities and Superintendents of Public 
Instruction. The present prevailing degrees would, of course, be addi- 
tionally conferred upon presidents of colleges, principals, chancellors, 
deans, and the highest educational executives. Around these degrees and 
the granting of them should be erected suitable limitations, securities and 
safeguards so that they can not be abused. 

3. What privileges should a degree confer ? 

First, all persons having a degree should be authorized by their diploma 
to teach in their respective States, and by courtesy in other States, without 
subsequent examinations. When they seek a higher degree than that which 
they have, possibly another examination should be held. What the charac 
ter of this examination should be is an important consideration. 

Graduates of Normal Schools are authorized to teach without fur- 
ther examination in Alabama, California — the new Constitution of that 
State may change this feature — Kansas, Maryland, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, and West Vir- 
^nisi. In Indiana they are so authorized on receivfng diplomas, which 
are granted after two years' successful teaching, certificates being given 
ait graduation. In Rhode Island "local committees may waive exam- 
inations." In Wisconsin, the graduates of the two-years' course, after 
one year's successful teaching, their diplomas being countersigned by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, are authorized to teach for 
^ve years, but the diplomas for the full course of four years, under 
similar procedure, becomes a permanent certificate. In Minnesota dip- 
lomas formerly possessed a legal value, as a five-years' certificate, re- 
newable at the end of that time on examination by the Principal of the 
Normal School ; but this feature was repealed. So far as I know, in all 
other States, graduates of Normal Schools are not authorized to teach by 
virtue of their graduation. This is wrong. It is oppression on that most 
worthy class, our Normal graduates ; a suppression of all ambition and 
an incubus upon all inspiration. Let us abolish it. I was pleased to find 
an opinion against this injurious practice of ever- recurring examinations 
expressed by Dr. McCosii but a few days ago. I could give the names of 
other great men who look upon it as pernicious. 

4. Who should grant professional degrees to teachers? 

I can go no furtlier than to say that faculties of Normal Schools founded 
by State authority should be competent to grant degrees to the students of 
the same. It is evident that there should exist uniformity of degrees among 
the Normal Schools of the United States, and in the manner of granting 
them. It is no doubt well that the public-school authorities, the Super- 
intendents of Public Instruction, or their deputies, and County Superin- 
tendents, should join the faculties in the final examination. But this is 
not enough. State Committees, acting in unison under the general 
instruction of a National Committee, should grant the higher degrees 
already indicated. Whether or not there should be formal examinations, 
I will not venture an opinion before this body. There is one principle 
that should be recognized as self-evident, the members of the profession 
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fihould determine whx> shall be admitted to it. The practice of other profes- 
sions in this particular, should be the practice of our profession. On this 
we should rest. Let the professional teachers of the country manage their 
own business and let the law sanction their transactions. 

It has come to be understood in all the great centres of activity and 
thought that the teacher is the chief force in the educational system. The 
selection of this theme, Professional Degrees for Teachers by the Presi- 
dent of this Section, seems to be very opportune. In this progress of 
educational efforts prevailing in other countries it has become prominent. 
Prof. MiCKLEJOHN, Professor of the Theory, History, and Practice of 
Education in the University of St. Andrews, Scotland, is engaged in 
earnest effort "to make teaching a learned profession into which there 
shall be a diflBcult and discriminating entrance, and in which there shall 
be a career after the teacher has entered it." A chair of Education has 
also been established in the University of Edinburgh. The University 
of Cambridge has taken an important step toward a similar professorship. 
At the next session of Parliament a bill will be presented for the organi- 
zation of the work of teaching and the workers. Movements in the same 
direction are found in France and Germany. The United States are not 
lagging in this race. Initiatory steps in some of our universities and 
colleges have been taken for the founding of chairs of Pedagogy and 
Didactics. Such a chair has existed for several years in Iowa State Uni- 
versity. The University of Michigan has very recently established a 
chair of Didactics. The conviction is becoming deeper in the American 
mind that Education is an important science, but that it needs cultiva- 
tion ; that pedagogy is a profession of great breadth, but that its growth 
is awaiting friendly aid. This movement of the public mind is destined 
to effect great results. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to suggest that this branch of the National 
Educational Association choose a committee of five to prepare a plan for 
Professional Degrees for Teachers in the United States, and regulations for 
the granting of the same, and report at the next meeting of this body. 



An animated discussion followed the reading of this paper. iV* 

DISCUSSION OF MR. GILCHRIST'S PAPER. 

Professor Brooks, of the Millersville Normal School, of Pennsylvania, 
said that there had been a time in which he was in favor of degrees for 
teachers, but his enthusiasm was not now so great ; he was doubtful in 
how far the conferring of degrees might remove the difficulties and 
dangers of the profession ; he was, however, upon the whole, in favor of 
them. All arguments advanced for the giving of degrees in any profes- 
sion hold here. Our Normal Schools do not, however, seem to be in a 
position to bestow degrees that would really confer honor, and inferior 
degrees would tend to degrade rather than to elevate. 

W. N. Barringer, of Newark, N. J., said he desired to use all methods 
calculated to make entrance into the profession easy and safe. It is hard 
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to get rid of incompetent teachers. The question must be asked, How 
did they get into the profession? We cannot be too particular about 
requirements for entrance. 

Commissioner Eaton, at this point, called the attention of the Depart- 
ment to the report of Dr. da Motta, of Brazil, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion in that country, on the Normal Schools of the United States. The 
work, published in two volumes, contained an account of the location and 
economy of our Normal Schools, together with courses of study, and copies 
of examination-papers from the St, Louis and other Normal Schools. Dr^ 
da Motta was anxious that his work should meet the approval of Ameri- 
can educators. 

J. P. WiCKERSHAM, of Pennsylvania, stated that he had received a 
similar letter from the Brazilian Minister of Education, together with a 
copy of his book, with reference to whose value he desired the opinion 
of American normal workers. 

The original discussion being resumed, Dr. Mayo, of Springfield, Mass.^ 
said that the value of degrees was in inverse proportion to the ease with 
which they were obtained. In his own profession nothing was easier ta 
obtain than the title D. D. Teachers themselves are not free from blame 
for the present position of the profession. Comparatively few attend 
meetings of this kind; they do not defend their own system. A new 
educational system has developed itself in the last twenty years, of which 
many persons are ignorant ; out of their ignorance grows opposition to 
the schools. Let the teachers properly represent their profession, and 
they will convince these people. 

Miss Grace C. Bibb, of the University of Missouri, spoke of the degree* 
conferred in the Normal Department of that institution, and explained 
that these degrees were contemplated in the courses of instruction : an 
elementary degree, given upon completion of a two-years' course, designed 
to prepare for the common schools of the State; a degree given as supple- 
mentary to a full academic course, and now involving a year of profes- 
sional training in addition to the work required for the degree in one of 
the four academic courses of science, arts, letters, or philosophy. A third, 
of extremely difficult acquisition, very rarely bestowed, and implying 
extraordinary scholarship and ability. These degrees are respectively, 
Principal, Bachelor, Master in Pedagogics, — as stated by the essayist. 

Prof. John. M1CKLEBOROUG&, principal of the Cincinnati Normal School, 
said it was not evident to his mind that the mere conferring of degrees 
would, as had been suggested, add to the length of the teacher's tenure of 
office ; this benefit, as well as others hoped for, could only follow the 
giving of degrees worthy to be honored. If degrees are given, they must 
mean something. 

Professor Phelps, President of the Department, said that in his opinion 
an adjustment of all these vexed questions would be reached with the 
progress of the profession. 
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Mr. T. Marcellus Marshall, of West Virginia, said that this, like most 
other questions, might easily be carried to extremes; in avoiding Scylla, 
^'e fall into Charybdis. While there are innumerable applicants for 
positions in cities, in many country places the teacher has to be sought. 
Many of those teachers securing positions do not do satisfactory work, — 
there are many evils to be remedied. Tiiere is danger from too many 
Normal Schools as well as from too few ; from too high a standard as well 
-as from one too low. We need a deeper professional training, rather 
than wider literary culture. The belief of the speaker was that profes- 
sional degrees will aid in bringing about proper professional zeal. West 
Virginia, in addition to the States named, confers the degree of Normal 
Graduate, but this is not considered of much importance. Persons can 
teach well in the primary schools when professionally trained for it by 
experience or normal drill, without possessing the literary qualifications 
necessary for the degree of A. M., or even of A. B., and it is folly to 
expect that any large number of our primary teachers can possess these 
acquirements. The speaker then went on to suggest the degrees which 
might with propriety be given in recognition of superior qualifications. 

The President announced Edward Brooks, of Pennsylvania, J. C. Gil- 
christ, of Iowa, and Grace C. Bibb, of Missouri, as committee on Nomi- 
nation of Officers. 

Adjourned. 



Second Day^s Proceedings. 



WEDNESDAY, JULY SO, 1879. 

The President called the Department to order, and after a statement 
that the absence of persons who had promised to read papers compelled 
a change of programme. Prof. Lewis McLouth, of the State Normal 
School at Ypsilanti, Mich., proceeded to read the following paper, en- 
titled 

A CONTRIBUTION TO THE QUESTION OF PROFESSIONAL IN- 

STRUCTIO.V IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. President : 

There is a science underlying every art. Out of fixed, underlying prin- 
•ciples every art grows, and becomes an expres^on of those principles. 
Art grows unconsciously out of these principles ; because they do not be- 
come manifest till expressed in art. Consciously, on the other hand, sci- 
ence grows out of art. As Whewell says, " The principles which Art In- 
Tolves, Science Evolves." Art, at last, w^hen perfected, becomes conscious 
of these correlated principles, and thereby is able to work rationally, to 
foresee results, and to select and attain those that are desired. 

For the perfect practice of an art then, — the highest and best practice, — 
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there must be two kinds of knowledge : A knowledge of processes aixi a 
knowledge of the principles or laws that underlie and control these pro- 
cesses. For practical purposes the first, — knowledge of processes, — is most 
important; though for the highest exemplification of art both are nec- 
essary. 

These truths apply in all human arts and occupations, — in agriculture, 
carpentry, stock-breedinjr, and all the other humbler pursuits ; they apply 
to law, to statesmanship, and to the fine arts ; to teaching as an art and as 
a science they also apply. 

Now, however, it may be for the humbler callings, at least for all the 
higher pursuits of men, — such as we denominate the professions, — for the 
practice of law and medicine and music and oratory, as well as for teach- 
ing, two kinds of preparation are needed : A general and a special prepa- 
ration. The general preparation is the general development and disci- 
pline of the powers for the sake of character an«t culture. The special 
preparation is to give skill in the processes of the particular art to be cul- 
tivated, and knowledge of the scientific principles that fundamentally con- 
trol and give form to those processes. 

The general preparation is, or may be, mostly the same for all the pro- 
fessions ; the special preparation must be as varied as the difierent pro- 
fessions themselves. The general preparation, — i. €., character and culture, 
— is given by the general schools of all grades and hy all educating agencies. 
The work of making the special preparation itself, even, is an educating 
agent, and so more or less contributes to the general preparation ; but 
conversely the work of general education contributes little directly to 
special preparation. This special preparation has been made in the past 
by apprenticeship under special masters of the different arts or professions, 
more lately in technical and professional schools. Schools of medicine, 
of music, of agriculture, of engineering, of law, and of. theology have thus 
been founded ; and so Normal Srhools have been established presumably 
to furnish necessary special training to those who elect to follow the call- 
ing of teacher. 

Bnt, although the art of teaching is perhaps the oldest of all arts, and 
although it is one of the most difficult as well as important of all, still its 
correlated science has not been yet very fully elaborated. Teachers have 
mostly done their work empirically, — have, so to speak, worked by "the 
rule o' thumb." Zeal, honesty, and general intelligence, — those qualifi- 
cations that are regarded as constituting only the general preparation for 
the other professions, — have been thought sufficient for the work of teach- 
ing. So teaching has not yet been generally recognized as a profession. 
SoiNormal Schools have been standing on uncertain ground, not quite 
knowing their own function, and by many not being recognized as having 
any. 

When the educational tide-wave ran hijih, when the people were pros- 
perous, or thought themselves so. Normal Schools, public and private^ 
were established in great numbers, often by men who hardly knew their 
own purposes, except in a vague and general way. 

In the newer States sometimes local emulation has been the chief ex- 
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citing cause. If one town is selected as the seat of a prospective State 
University, another must have the Normal School, and still another gets 
the State Prison. If, indeed, there are several ambitious and influential 
towns, there may be several Normal Schools. But after a time comes a 
revulsion. Debts, both municipal and private, that were easily contracted 
are not so easily paid. Business languishes ; rich men become poor ; ex- 
travagance retrenches. Taxes are high and hard to collect ; wages and 
prices are low. Men question and scrutinize every private and public ex- 
penditure. Then the Normal Schools do not escape. Their nondescript 
function, and the uncertain ground on which they stand have generally 
made them, among public educational institutions, the first to receive at- 
tack. Governors have pronounced against them in their messages ; legisla- 
tive committees have reported adversely, or have been compelled to make 
labored defence, and educators themselves have not always refrained 
from questioning their right to be. Such has been and is the opposition 
that some have been closed, many have been compelled to continue under 
greatly shortened sail, while all have been anxiously looking about for 
safer moorings. 

Now the opponents of the Normal Schools, neglecting the large class 
who are actuated by parsimony alone, may be divide^ into two classes : — 

FirBt — Those who, — often among teachers themselves, — deny or ignore 
a science of teaching. These are they who believe that the only qualifica- 
tions a teacher needs are academical knowledge and a good character; 
and that skill comes only and wholly by practice. There are many teachers 
who tacitly take this view and a few who openly avow it. Their own skill, 
whatever it is, they have acquired by practice, and without previous 
special training. They have learned the trade by trial, and have never 
studied or analyzed their own methods of procedure. Not believing in 
any but a general preparation for the work of teaching, they, of course, do 
not see the need of Normal Schools. This class also includes many in 
other professions, who are influential, and who in most matters are intel- 
ligent, but who have never given this matter any attentive study. Many 
such find their way into the State legislatures, and if they do not oppose 
the Normal Schools, support them only in a kind of tolerant way, because 
of their general faith in all educational means and measures, and because 
of their general desire to favor everything bearing the name of school. 

The second class of opponents is composed of those who, while they be- 
lieve in the need of special professional training for teachers, do not be- 
lieve the Normal Schools are generally doing so exclusively as they should 
the kind of work for which they conceive these schools to have been es- W» 
tablished. Looking over Normal-School courses of study, and finding at 
most not more than ten percent of their work such as bears directly upon 
the special training of teachers, while the other nine-tenths are directed 
towards general academical acquirements, — to the teaching of language, 
literature, and science, — they fail to see sufficient distinctive difFerencp 
between the Normal Schools and good high schools and academies, to 
justify the existence of the former. Believing thoroughly in scholastic 
attainments as a preparation for the teacher's work, they yet believe in 
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another — a more special preparation. The general preparation, — the gen- 
eral scholarship, — they believe should be given by the general schools, 
the academies, high schools, and colleges: and if the Normal Schools can 
find nothing else to do, why then, in the opinion of these persons, there 
^ is no need of Normal Schools. And to these objectors the old answer,' so 
often given, that high schools are yet so few in number and the work they 
do so poor, that Normal Schools must for the present be chiefly engaged 
in academical instruction, is by no means satisfactory. Once that answer 
may have been conclusive; but now it is not, with a high school on every 
Lill-top, and many of them as richly endowed as the Normal Schools 
themselves with apparatus, libraries, and skilled teachers. 

These men are the most dangerous, though not the most numerous 
-enemies of the Normal Schools ; but they are not so much enemies to 
Normal Schools as enemies to the Normal Schools. 

Now the Michigan State Normal has been constituted about the same as 
the other Normal Schools, and has tried to do about the same kind of work. 
It has been in operation about twenty-five years, and has felt the oppo- 
sition of both the classes of critics above described. The one has denied 
her right to exist at all, and the other has denied her right to exist as she 
is or has been. They have said : Twenty or thirty years ago, when the State 
ivas comparatively young and sparsely inhabited, and when good schools 
were very few, it was well to have one State high school where teachers 
and others could get a good academical education ; but now there are scores 
of good high schools, scattered all over the State, well equipped and well 
^ manned, and supported by local taxation. The Normal School they have 
said, must either be closed as a State school, or else confine herself to the 
legitimate and peculiar function of affording to teachers the special prep- 
aration they need, and the special preparation it is the function of no 
other school in the State to give. 

Now, although the opposition to this school did not threaten immediate 
destruction, still it seemed to be growing, and especially among men who 
are usually considered the warmest friends of education, and whose opin- 
ions upon educational matters ought to have most weight. This, and some 
other considerations, eighteen months ago induced the governing Board 
of the School, the State Board of Education, to inquire whether consider- 
able changes in the courses of study were not needed in order to re- 
adjust the school to its changed surroundings. A committee of their own 
number was accordingly appointed to study the subject. The members 
of the faculty of the School were asked to give their views in full. All the 
chief educational men of the State, and many in other parts of the coun- 
try, were consulted. Quite elaborate discussions were in some cases pre- 
sented, and the views of many of our best teachers obtained. These opin- 
^ ions with an unexpected unanimity, pointed injgjlfi^direction. As a result 
the committee of the Board reported in favor of a considerable change in 
the plan of the school with the purpose of making it more distinctively 
professional in character. The change recommended was adopted, and has 
been called with rather unnecessary ostentation, a " New Depnrture.^^ 

The following paragraphs from the report of this committee are given 
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before going more into details, as presenting in general terms a fair idea 
of the new basis of work. 

"The committee recommend, 1st, Enlarging the School of Observation 
and Practice so as to constitute a graded school representing all the de- 
partments of our best schools, including the high school ; and that stu- 
dents applying for admission to the Normal School, deficient in academic 
preparation, be allowed to make such preparation in the School of Obser- 
vation and Practice. 2nd, This School of Observation and Practice to be 
under the supervision of the Principal of that School with two skilled as- 
sistants, but the teaching to be done by Normal students under the direc- 
tion and inspection of the respective professors of the Normal School. 
3d, To establish in the Normal School proper three courses of study, of 
one year each — the Common-School Course, the Higher English Course, 
and the Language Course, — for fitting teachers respectively for the lower 
And the higher grades of our common and graded schools. 4t'^, Aside 
from general reviews in connection with the professional instruction, the 
IS^ormal School proper is to be confined to professional instruction." 

This plan, as will be seen, implied two distinctive changes from the 
former courses, and from the courses commonly pursued by most of the 
Normal Schools, The changes are, 1st, a complete separation of the ac- 
ademical from the professional work of the school, the entire relegation 
of the former to the School of Observation and Practice, and the restric- 
tion of the Normal School proper to the work of professional instruction ; 
and, 2nd, the endeavor to do all the work of general instruction by means 
of the Normal pupil-teachers under the supervision of the regular Nor- 
mal School-teachers, each supervising the work in his own department. 

The Normal-School courses proper need fuller explanation. They are 
all one-year courses and are purely professional : 

I. The Common-School course is intended to fit teachers for work in 
the rural schools and for the lower grades of the graded schools. Before 
a pupil can enter this course he must have a thorough knowledge of 
Practical Arithmetic, English Grammar, Local Geography, Orthography, 
Reading, History of the United States, Elements of Physiology, of Vocal 
Music, and of Drawing, and Elementary Algebra. 

The course of study itself consists of, 1st, a course of daily lectures 
running through twenty weeks, upon the Elementary Principles of Edu- 
cation and their psychological and phj^siological basis, — tempered to the 
capabilities of pupils who are mostly young, and who have only common- 
school attainments; — 2d, a twenty-week course of daily lectures upon y^ 
School Organization and Government, School Laws, History of Education, 
and Methods of Reading and Study; — 3d, a daily exercise in practice 
teaching for forty weeks ; — 4th, a course of twenty weeks in the special 
methods of teaching reading, orthography, English grammar, and composi- 
tion. This course in special methods, besides afibrding an opportunity for 
a rapid review of the studies themselves, is devoted to such work as the 
discussion and illustration of the sequence of topics, and the best order of 
presentation, the comparative value of difi*erent topics and the special 
method of presenting them, the methods applicable to difi*erent grades of 
pupils, the educational and the economic value of the particular study. 
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the elucidation of difficult points, methods of preparing lessons, modes 
of conducting the recitation, what qualities make up a good text- book, 
the handling and movements of classes,— referring all points, so far as 
possible, to underlying educational principles and maxims. These and 
many other points that easily suggest themselves to all experienced and 
thoughtful teachers, fill up pretty fully the courses in special methods ; — 
5th, a similar course of fifteen weeks in Arithmetic and Elementary 
Algebra ; — 6th, a similar course of fifteen weeks in Local Geography and 
United States History ;— 7th, a similar course of twenty weeks in vocal 
music and drawing, — a little more than the pro rata time being given to 
these studies, both to aid the more general introduction of these branches 
ilito the public school, and on account of a common deficiency of prepa- 
ration ; — 8th, a course of fifteen weeks in objective teaching, — botany, zool- 
ogy, and elementary physics, being the topics ; — 9th, a course of five weeks 
in human physiology and hygiene, in which, besides methods of teaching, 
attention is given to modes of lighting, heating, and ventilating school- 
rooms, proper posture of pupils, length of work hours for pupils of 
different ages, physical exercises, care of the eyes, and other important 
matters of school hygiene. 

This course — the Common-School Course — altogether, provides, upon 
the average, about four and one half exercises per day for the school year 
of forty weeks. It is not, and is not intended to be, so heavy as to 
prevent pupils from engaging in some general reading and other voluntary 
literary work. An able pupil may indeed carry the work of this course 
and still have time to make up in the School of Observation and Practice 
ome deficiencies in his academical preparation. 

On the completion of this course the pupil is licensed to teach in the 
lower grades of the public graded schools, and in the rural ungraded 
schools of the State for the period of three years. On certain conditions 
this license may then be renewed for another equal period. 

II. The Higher English Course requires for admission, in addition to 
the demands for the Common-School Course, a good knowledge of the 
following branches of study:— A course equal to that of our best High 
Schools is understood ; — Higher Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Book- 
keeping, English Composition, Rhetoric, English Literature, General 
History, Mental Science, Botany, Zoology, Physical Geography, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistrj', Civil Government, Geology, Astronomy. 

Equivalents for any of these branches, or of those required for admis- 
sion to the Course of Languages will be accepted, at the discretion of the 
Faculty, and students will be required to pursue those studies only in the 
Advanced Professional Courses for which preparation was required for 
admission. 

The course itself is made up as follows: — 1st, a course of daily lectures 
for forty weeks upon the Science of Education,— a fuller discussion of 
principles than in the preceding course; — 2d, twenty weeks upon the 
history of education, school laws, school organization, and school govern- 
ment; — 3d, a daily exercise for forty weeks in practice-teaching under 
supervision; — the pupils in this course do the work of teaching, the- 
English studies of the higher classes in the School of Observatioa anjd 
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Practice ; — 4th, a course of thirty weeks in the special methods of teacli- 
ing such elementary branches as reading, penmanship, arithmetic, spell- 
ing* geography, vocal music, and drawing, similar to the corresponding 
course described above for the Common-School pupils; — 5th, a like course 
of fifteen weeks in grammar, composition, rhetoric, and kindred branches; 
— 6th, a course of fifteen weeks devoted to a like end for some of the more 
advanced mathematical studies; — 7th, a similar course of twenty-five 
weeks devoted to the natural and the physical sciences, and a course in 
school hygiene like the one before described. 

This course also furnishes upon an average about four and a half daily 
exerciseSj and upon its completion the pupil is given an unlimited license 
to teach the English branches in any of the public schools of the State. 

III. The last of these professional courses is designated the Language 
Course, and like the others it is one year in extent It is designed to fit 
those i«ho complete it for any place in the public schools of the State. 
The minimum conditions of admission are the same in English branches 
as for the Higher English Course, and, in addition, about as much Latin 
and Greek as is required for admission to college. An equal amount of 
French and German will be accepted as an equivalent for Latin an^ 
Greek. 

The studies of this course are about the same as the Higher English 
Course, except that one exercise per day for thirty weeks is given to^ 
Latin and Greek, or to French and German, or to any two of these lan- 
guages, in place of a corresponding amount in the higher English studies. 
In all cases, however, the pupil must attend to the professional work in* 
the primary branches. 

An additional elective course has recently been provided for persons- 
who have had considerable experience in teaching in the higher grades 
of our public schools, and who desire to increase their preparation for 
teaching special branches. These may select and pursue, subject to the 
approval of the Faculty, any six studies in the Professional Courses. 

Applicants for admission to these elective courses will be examinedi 
only in the Primary-School studies and in those branches which they 
intend to pursue. Satisfactory evidence of having taught successfully the 
Primary-School studies will be accepted in place of examination. 

Such, briefly and imperfectly described, are tlie professional courses of 
study of the Michigan State Normal School ; and such, in still more 
general terms, is the new plan of work upon which the school entered at 
the beginning of the last academical year. As has been stated, th^ 
distinctive features by which it is marked are a complete separation of 
the academical from the professional work, and the relegation of the 
former to the School of Observation and Practice; while the Normal 
School proper is confined to professional instruction. The academical 
instruction is all done by pupil-teachers under supervision, and is done 
solely for the sake of practice teaching; although many take incidental 
advantage of these classes to make, or to complete, their preparation for 
the Normal Courses. 

Now before deciding to enter upon this plan two obstacles to success 
clearly presented themselves,— or rather two unsettled questions of para"^ 
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mount importance which nothing but experience can ever answer. The 
first is: — Do teachers, or those intending to become teachers, sufficiently 
recognize their need of special, technical training in preparation for their 
work, to spend their time and their money in attendance at a school 
where this is the sole or the chief kind of instruction offered ? The sec- 
ond question is: — Can pupil-teaching be made so good that the pupils 
taught shall suflTer no harm, or so that pupils can be found to fill the 
classes ? 

The first of these obstacles seemed the greater one; — the first of these 
unsettled questions seemed the more difficult to answer. As long as many 
teachers hold that accurate general scholarship, zeal for the work, and 
tact to control, are the only qualifictations the teacher needs, it is not 
surprising if those young people who propose to become teachers shall 
often be found entertaining the same opinion. But it was thought that 
sentiment upon this point is at least slowly changing for the better, and 
that educators and educated people are becoming more and more apostles 
and missionaries of the faith, that as a man must have special training 
before he can be trusted to shoe a horse or to tune a piano, so he needs 
special training, certainly as much, who undertakes the task of leading 
and instructing children and youth ; and it was further believed that if 
Normal Schools would both preach and practice this faith, — the only faith, 
indeed, that gives them the right to exist, the people would all the sooner 
arrive at correct convictions. 

The experience of the Michigan State Normal School during the past 
year does not throw any certain light upon this question. The pupils 
•of that school usually come to believe, after a time at least, that there is 
A science and an art of education, and that one to become a good teacher 
must make these the objects of special study ; but whether they are first 
attracted to the school by its professional or its academical instruction is 
not in many cases certain. Probably they come with only the indefinite 
purpose of making themselves in some way better teachers. The past 
year's trial has been too brief for definite conclusions ; furthermore, al- 
though the changes in the course of study were industriously advertised, 
there was not time enough before the opening of the year for the people 
to become generally informed. A very few pupils who were in school the 
year before and who knew the change was going to take place, have not 
returned, and their absence is said by rumor to be on account of the 
•change, but no one knows of a certainty. It is possible that some who 
were attending the school for its academical instruction have been lost. 

The attendance during the past year has been in the professional courses, 
104, of whom 84 were graduated ; and in the School of Observation and 
Practice, 439. Many of the latter, though, were carrying some professional 
.studies. 

This summary shows a slight decrease of attendance as compared with 
the preceding year; but the diminution can, in part at least, be traced to 
•other causes. It can only be known after a longer experience whether the 
time has fully come when teachers are convinced of their need of special 
training. It may, however, be said that the experience of the school in 
•question, during the past year, is, in this direction, not without promise. 
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The pure, professional courses very generally approved themselves to 
the students pursuing them. They became convinced that there were 
enough matters of special importance to them as teachers to fill up a year 
pretty full of earnest labor. 

One matter that is working against the school is the fact that there is 
not now in the State any adequate system of examination and supervision 
outside of the larger towns. The standard of qualification for teachers, 
especially in the country, is very low. If competent examiners were in 
the habit of requiring for a license some special knowledge of the art and 
the science of teaching, in addition to good character and scholarship, the 
success of the present plan of instruction in the Normal School would be 
assured beyond a doubt. 

In regard to the other obstacle to the new plan, — the question of pupil- 
teaching, — it is believed the experience of the school during the past year, 
and indeed during many previous years, justifies the belief that it may 
he made a success. 

For many years, indeed from the organization of the school, there has 
been a training or practice-school department covering the usual primary 
and intermediate grades. The classes in this department have nearly 
always been taught by pupil-teachers ; and this work has often been done 
in the past by these inexperienced teachers without adequate supervision 
and assistance from the regular teachers of the school, who were occupied 
all the time in giving academical instruction to their own advanced classes* 
The pupil-teaching has consequently, in the past years, been often very 
poorly done ; and yet there has never been any lack of pupils to fill up 
these classes in the school of practice. People in the city withheld or 
withdrew their children from the free public schools, and sent them into 
the classes of the pupil-teachers where tuition fees were charged. With 
the improvement that now comes from a more constant and a more sys- 
tematic supervision there is no reasonable doubt these lower classes will ' 
continue full. 

In regard to the practicability of extending this work of pupil- teaching 
to the higher grades, to all the grades, indeed, of a high school, there is ^/ 
naturally more doubt. Many think this cannot be done; possibly it 
cannot be. Those people who believe in precedent more than in progress, 
those who think what has never been done never can and never ought to 
be done, those who have great talent for sitting still and croaking at those 
who disturb the quiet by moving about,— and there area few such in Mich- 
igan, — loudly pronounced the experiment a failure before it began ; these 
noisily-expressed predictions of disaster added needless impediments to 
the trial. Classes in the higher branches, they said, ought never and 
would never submit to being taught by mere practice-teachers. And yet 
the Normal School had for years at each graduation day been sending out 
a large number of young men and women who never had had any expe- 
rience in any but primary instruction., as licensed to enter the public 
schools and teach Geometry and Chemistry and Latin and German and 
other advanced studies. It naturally occurred to some that if these per- 
sons, two months after graduation, without experience and without the 
aid and advice and supervision of a skilled teacher, and often without the 
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necessary books and apparatus, were still competent to teach these 
branches, they might possibly two months before graduation be able to 
teach them reasonably well, with the help and counsel and constant over- 
sight of experienced instructors, and in a school well equipped with all 
material aids. Moreover it would seem that what the school certified her 
pupils as able to do she ought to know they are able to do, and that by 
the certain knowledge of actual trial. In the Normal School, pupil- teachers 
•cannot make mistakes either in matter or manner without speedy detec- 
tion and correction ; in their own actual schools, after graduation, and 
when alone, they may continue to blunder for years. Furthermore there 
was no very obvious justice in allowing young and inexperienced teachers 
to practice upon little children more than upon larger ones. If it was good 
in one case, it might be good in the other ; if bad in one case, it would be 
bad in both. 

For several years, previous to the last, tentative experiments had been 
made in the school, more and more each year, in the matter of practice- 
teaching in the higher branches. Pupils have often been put in charge 
of classes for a single day, or for a week, or for a term, and their work in 
all its bearings carefully scrutinized. These experiments were nearly al- 
ways reasonably successful ; and this gave hope that this work might with 
profit be greatly enlarged. 

And now during the past year a very large part of the academical in- 
struction in all grades has been given by pupil-teachers, and for the most 
part with a success hardly anticipated. With proper supervision this work 
can he made a succesB, and in every sense profitable. 

There is no difierence of opinion as to the value of properly-directed 
practice- teaching to the practice-teacher himself, — this is one of his best 
means of preparation ; the only question is : — can it also be made profitable 
to the pupil taught ? Those discussing this question pretty generally agree 
that if the instruction given by the pupil-teacher can by careful super- 
vision be made as good as the average instruction in the public school of 
corresponding grades, it may be safely and freely employed for all classes 
in Normal Schools as a means of training teachers for their work. 

In the Normal School of Michigan during the past year a great many 
classes have been thus taught in German and French, in the various 
branches of mathematics up to and including trigonometry, in Latin and 
in Greek, in Botany, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Physiology, and 
in nearly all cases the instruction has been very good, the order in classes 
without fault and the interest and progress of the pupils excellent. So far 
^ as the writer knows not a single case of insubordination occurred, and the 
instances of discontent or of disafiection were not more frequent or more 
serious than occur yearly toward regular teachers. Better instruction is 
indeed seldom witnessed than was given during the past year by some of 
the pupil-teachers in German, French, Geometry, Algebra, Chemistry, 
Physics, and Physiology. These branches are especially mentioned be- 
cause of the writer's accidental opportunity of observing them ; and the 
opinion is confidently expressed that there are very few high schools in 
the State where the work was as well done. At any rate it is entirely safe 
to say that if the pupils taught in this way had been left to their own local 
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high schools, very many of them would not have been so well instructed. 
There was this advantage in the case, it is true, that nearly all who were 
in the professional courses and who consequently constituted the teach- 
ing corps, had taught before, many of them in the lower grades of the 
School of Observation and Practice, and many in the public schools ; but 
this advantage will doubtless continue, for the greater part of those who 
resort to the Normal School have previously had some experience as 
teachers. On the contrary a disadvantage, of no small extent, arose from 
the plan being a new one, and from its being impossible to devise a system 
•of assignment of the work that would fit in all respects unforseen con- 
ditions. A second though temporary disadvantage came from the fact that, 
as many of the pupils of the school had made considerable advancement 
in the old mixed courses before the adoption of the new plan, it was neces- 
sary to conform somewhat to their circumstances. This difficulty, how- 
-ever, will disappear as the school is gradually adjusted to the new scheme. 

Some things, of course, have been learned from the year's experiences. 
These things will be presented from- the writer's personal stand-point, 
although in most of them he believes his co-laborers of the schools will 
generally agree with him : 

Firatf Pupil-teaching is worth less to the pupil-teacher as well as to the 
pupil taught, unless very carefully and very constantly supervised by 
skilful teachers. With that supervision it is of immense value to the 
practice-teacher, and not unprofitable to the pupils taught. 

Second, This supervision must be so close that the supervising teacher 
shall be half the time, or at least, one-third, except possibly in the lower 
j^des, present during the work of teaching. Generally he cannot super- 
vise properly more than three classes at once. 

Third^ The pupil- teachers, except for marked inefficiency, should have 
charge of their classes for at least a term of ten weeks; more frequent 
changes are harmful to both teachers and pupils. 

Fourth, A careful and wise discrimination must be made in assigning 
the work to the pupil-teachers, — a discrimination that shall consider their 
fitness and their aptitude for the difi^erent grades and studies. 

Fifth, The plan must provide a means by which the supervising teach- 
ers can meet their pupil -teachers at regular and frequent intervals for 
counsel and for marking out and giving directions for their work. 

Sixth, The pupil -teachers must be made to feel that the classes are their 
own, and that they are to be held to a close accountability for the order in 
recitations and for the progress made ; while, at the same time, the classes 
must know that they are to be held to an implicit loyalty to their imme- 
diate teachers. 

Seventh, The right of appeal from the decision of a pupil -teacher in 
matters of examination or discipline, etc., must not be denied the pupil ; 
and yet the supervising teacher must in this particular exercise the utmost 
care and discretion. 

These conditions complied with, the writer believes that practice- teach- 
ing in all grades and in all studies may be very safely and very generally 
used by the Normal Schools as one of the most profitable means of giving 
to their pupils practical training for their future work ; — a training that 
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theoretical teaching can in no manner reach, and a training of indisputable 
necessity. The young teacher must get this first practice either unaided 
and alone in his own school, or else — far better — under the eye and with 
the aid of one who can show him the dangers that impend before he 
meets them, the errors that are near him before he commits them. 

The writer cannot perhaps so well present his views of what pupil- 
teaching can and should be made as by giving a little more detailed de- 
scription of work that has been actually done. This he will undertake, 
though at the risk of being tedious. 

Chemistry, in the courses of the School of Observation and Practice of 
the Michigan Normal School, is in the twelfth or highest grade ; the pupils 
pursuing it are from sixteen to twenty-five years of age, and the time de- 
voted to the study is thirty weeks. The instruction, so far as possible, is 
made objective and experimental. 

This work during the last year for a class of forty pupils was done by 
pupil-teaching. This expression, however, does not mean simply sending 
some young and inexperienced people to practice and to blunder ; but it 
means something quite diflTerent and certainly very much more laborious 
for the supervising teachers. The pupil teachers had studied chemistry, 
of course, before, — some in previous classes in the Normal School, some in 
the State Agricultural College and some in the public high schools. They 
were not, as under the circumstances they could not be, selected because 
of any particular fondness or aptitude for the study; and some were com- 
pelled to teach in this class those who were their own classmates in other 
branches. 

These pupil- teachers were met once a week, oroftenerif needful, by the 
teacher in charge, and the work for the week examined and assigned ; 
cloudy points were cleared up ; the best order and the best manner of pre- 
senting the topics discussed ; the parts that were to be emphasized pointed 
out; the extent of the daily lessons was determined, and cautions pointing 
towards any pertinent though outlying questions which inquisitive mem- 
bers of the class might ask, and for which the pupil-teacher should be ready, 
were given ; the apparatus was prepared, and all experiments which were 
to be made were gone over and repeated by the pupil- teachers until every 
one felt sure of his hand. Then one of the number was assigned to the 
work of teaching the class for a week, one was appointed to assist at the 
experiments and the rest to act as observers and critics. Then the class 
came in and the pupil-teacher took up his work. At the next meeting 
another portion of the work was looked over in the same way, new as- 
signments were made and a critical, though good-natured, review of the 
past week was given, and suggestions and criticisms heard from the ob- 
servers. This constituted the professional work in chemistry for this class 
of pupil-teachers. 

In this particular case as the trial was a new one, the teacher in charge 
was present at nearly every recitation, ready to assist, as might seem nec- 
essary, in case any unexpected points were raised for which the pupil- 
teacher might not be instantly prepared. Under the light of this expe- 
rience the writer believes that two classes, instead of one, could have been 
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simultaneously supervised with entire success, and thus twice as much 
opportunity given for practice-teaching. 

The result was : The work was well done, few of the writer's own classes 
having ever shown better interest or made more satisfactory acquisitions. 
To the pupil-teachers themselves the work was unquestionably of very 
great value. Some of them are already engaged to teach next year in the 
public high schools of the State ; and if there are any branches which they 
can teach well, it will certainly be those they have taught in this way in 
the Normal School. 

Of course in a large school with such a complex organization, it is diffi- 
cult to arrange programmes of daily work so as to fit and entirely' accom- 
modate all pupils and all departments; but bearing in mind that the 
scheme does not recognize the need of every pupil-teacher having practice 
in every branch, or indeed, in every department, it is believed that ex- 
perience and study can speedily remove or greatly reduce this difficulty. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, the writer fears this account of what the 
Normal School of Michigan is endeavoring to do is very unsatisfactory 
and incomplete ; and the considerations he has presented, in the hurry of 
a too-rapid preparation, are not so clearly expressed as they ought to be, 
not so clearly even as they lie in his own mind ; — but he dare not risk 
further intrusion upon your time by any additional attempts at eluci- 
dation. 

Allow him, though, in conclusion, to express the very confident con- 
viction, with which, too, he hopes and believes that many of you are in 
harmony, that if the Normal Schools of the country ever reach, as he be- 
lieves they will, a surer and an unquestioned footing in the public-school 
systems, it must be by their taking up the exclusive work of affording 
that special and peculiar preparation the teacher needs, and which it is the 
province of no other school to give. In the present civilized economy there 
is, year by year, a closer and more sharply-defined division of labor, and 
it is by means of this division of labor that civilization advances. The 
farmer no longer makes his own tools, grinds his own corn or shoes his 
own horses ; the housewife no longer spins and weaves and cuts and sews 
the clothing for her household. The different kinds of labor are relegated 
to the special trades. The same thing must become true of the different 
schools that constitute a harmonious system of education. There 'must be 
between them no interference, nor crossings of jurisdiction. Medical 
schools and law schools and theological schools and the schools of the 
mechanical arts must do a special and not a general work, — must have 
their well-defined orbits ; and if the Normal Schools have no such special 
work to do, or if they neglect to do it, — if they have not their distinctive 
orbits, or if they wander from them, — then in some convulsion, at no dis- 
tant day, they will perish as unnecessary or as disturbing members of the 
public educational system. 

DISCUSSION OF PROF. McLOUTH'S PAPER. 

This paper was discussed by E. C. Hewett, of Illinois ; J. C. Gilchrist,. 
of Iowa ; Edward Brooks, of Pennsylvania ; Grace C, Bibb, of Missouri ; 
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W: F. Phelps, of Minnesota; T. M. Marshall, of West Virginia, and 
others. The discussion showed a divided sentiment as to excluding 
academic instruction from Normal Schools. The only remarks furnished 
were those of Mr. Marshall. 



REMARKS OF MR. MARSHALL. 

Two gentlemen have just said that nine-tenths of the Normal Schools 
do redundant work, by reteaching what has already been taught in the 
High School. They are evidently mistaken. Men are too likely to view 
things from a narrow stand-point. I have heard these local views express- 
ed to a greater or less extent here every year since I became a member. 
But I am heartily glad that the discussions in this Department this year 
have been more truly practical than any I have heretofore heard. 

It has been acknowledged on all hands that some literary work, — more 
or less according to situation or circumstances, — must be done by Normal 
Schools in order that their pupils shall know the subject-matter to be 
taught as it must be known by the good teacher. This is wiser than what 
I have often heard here formerly. 

I also beg leave to call the attention of gentlemen to the fact that this 
is a large country, very diverse in population and feature, and yet more 
diverse in school matters than in other things. 

Those Normal Schools which admit only the best graduates of High 
Schools, have, of course, little or no literary work that they need to do ; 
and yet, even they may find that a thorough review of the branches which 
are taught in primary and grammar schools, and which their students 
Jiave not given attention to for some years, is highly beneficial. One can 
not know a thing too well, especially when he is to teach it. 

However, we will admit that under such circumstances, nothing but 
professional studies need be pursued, and nothing but professional work 
done, still the assertions of the gentlemen are, in my opinion, entirely 
too far reaching. 

There are many places where there are so few High Schools or where 
their average work is of such a quality that a high standard of admission 
to Normal Schools cannot be maintained. The Normal Pupils could not 
be found,Jand the school would die. 

A prominent element in success is adaptability. Then allow the Nor- 
mal Schools to adapt themselves, as Prof. McLouth has done, and as 
"others do and have done, to their surrounding, merely requiring of them 
thorough work in their graduates in both the academic and the Normal 
curricula. 

The following persons were elected oflScers for next year, in accordance 
■with the recommendation of the nominating committee : — 
President — J. C. Gilchrist, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Vice-President — Edwin C. Hkwett, Normal, 111. 
Secretary — G ; W, Fetter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Adjourned. 



ELEMENT ARY DEP ARTMENT. 

First Day's Proceedings. 

TUESDAY, JULY 29, 1879. 

The Department met in the Assembly Room of the Girls' Normal-School 
Building, at 3 p. m. The Secretary being absent W: A, Bell of Indiana^ 
was appointed Secretary pro tern. 

The President, Geo. P. Brown then delivered the following address on 

CULTURE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

I cannot better express to the ladies and gentlemen of this Association 
my appreciation of the honor conferred upon me, in electing me to pre- 
side over your deliberations, than to assure you that I have compressed 
what I have to say into very narrow limits. In this opening address I 
shall attempt to answer briefly the question : What can the elementary 
schools do more than they are now doing to promote culture among tl^e 
people ? 

Culture is a word much used. It has a variety of meanings, if we may 
judge from the great variety of things that it is used to name. Yet most 
agree that the thing it names to each one using the word, it is desirable to 
obtain and the schools should encourage. An accepted authority in de- 
fining culture makes it a synonym for civilization. That is not the mean- 
ing given to the word in this paper. 

Culture deals with the spiritual growth and development of the individ- 
ual. Civilization addresses itself to social needs and conveniences. 

Culture is concerned with the real inner life of the man. Civilization 
is the machinery of life expressed in their inventions and organizations 
that promote social happiness and physical comfort* 

Culture creates the idea; civilization furnishes the instruments for the 
realization of an idea. 

Culture produced a Shakespeare, a Milton, a Goethe, an Emerson ; 
civilization produced a Fulton, a Morse, and an Edison. 

Culture makes souls ; civilization makes railroads — good things, it is true^ 
but not so good as souls. 

Ours is pre-eminently an age of civilization rather than of culture. 

It is an age of concentration rather than of expansion. Culture precedes 
and produces civilization. An age of expansion has ever been followed 
by an age of concentration ; of the practical application of ideas to organ- 
izations and institutions. In the fulness of time this in turn gives place 
to an age of expansion, for, as Matthew Arnold says : '* Man, after he has 
made himself comfortable and has to determine what to do with himself 
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next, will begin to remember that he has a mind, and that the mind majr 
be made the source of great pleasure." 

Nor is our definition of culture that of the English statesman who called 
it " a smattering of the two dead languages of Greek and Latin." 

Nor is it that which is implied in the following words of another English- 
man : — " The silliest cant of the day is the cant about culture. Culture is^ 
a desirable quality in a critic of new books, and sits well on a possessor 
of belles-lettres. The man of culture is in politics one of the poorest mor- 
tals alive. For simple pedantry and want of good sense, no man is his 
equal. Perhaps men of culture are the only class of responsible beings- 
who cannot, with safety, be entrusted with power." 

If culture were merely a smattering of the two dead languages of Greek 
and Latin, this would probably be a fair estimate of its value. 

But our definition suggests no necessary relation to a knowledge of the 
dead languages. The essentials of that culture which the elementary 
schools should strive to promote are three. In this discussion I have bor- 
rowed a few phrases from the writings of Matthew Arnold, which more 
happily express my thought than would any words of my own. 

Culture is, first, "a knowledge of the best that has been thought and 
said in the world." It is a knowledge of the history of the humane spirit^ 
Culture is, in the second place, " that tact and delicacy of judgment '* 
by which one is able to estimate properly the relations in what he reads, 
and of what he reads to his own environment. Culture is more than these,, 
it is that spirit and desire which prompts him who has the knowledge and 
judgment to discern the right, to labor to make the right prevail. 

Some one has said that the object of culture is to make an " intelligent 
being more intelligent." But true culture is more than this. It is not 
only the knowledge and tact to discover what " reason and the will of Goi^ 
are," but it is an active, earnest desire to make " reason and the will of 
God prevail." 

Whether or not this definition shall pass with you as the definition of 
culture, all must admit that it is a definition of culture and that it describes 
a quality of great value. More than this, we must admit that it is the on6 
thing needful, compared with which all other acquisitions are small and 
unworthy. To promote this culture should le the end and purpose of in- 
struction in every grade of school. It should be the end and purpose of 
instruction everywhere. 

It is eminently fitting that the teacher give specialj heed to this matter 
at this time for the following reasons : 

The time is not distant when the question of the continued existence of 
a Government '* of the people, for the people, and by the people," will 
have to be answered. How it shall be answered will depend upon the ex- 
tent to which culture prevails. Even now religious beliefs are rapidly 
changing. Statements of doctrine that lately were accepted without ques^ 
tion are now rejected by many and apologized for by more. The Bible, 
that in our childhood was generally and reverently thought to be the lan- 
guage of the Creator addressed to his creatures, has come to be to many 
but the mythology of a peculiar people. To others it is a poem, writt^ 
in the language of literature, and not in the language of science. To a large- 
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majority it has ceased to have that sacredness and infallibility which they 
formerly attached to it. 

God, who but yesterday was a being who thinks, loves, and wills, the 
personal and self-conscious ruler of the universe, has come to be to many 
but the law of molecular activity, and to many others little more than the 
aggregation in thought of abstract attributes and principles by which to 
test our conduct. 

It is a time of revolution in religious opinions and beliefs, and it needs 
no prophetic vision to see that the time for a revolution in the State is at 
hand. Like all revolutions it will be attended by great destruction. De- 
struction of much that is outgrown and a barrier to progress, we must 
admit this we can afford to lose; but destruction as well of much 
that, if preserved, would be helpful. In the projjress of this iconoclastic 
movement many will experience shipwreck of their faith in religion and 
<tOd. To discard the form will be to them to discard the substance. When 
they find in the Bible statements which they have come to believe 
^o not fit the truth as since revealed, all reverence for its teaching ceases. 
When they are forced to the conclusion that a mistake has been made in 
thinking of God as having the form and other attributes of man, a personal 
«elf-conscious ruler of the universe, they are ready to exclaim there is no 
God ! When Heaven ceases to be with them a city with golden streets and 
jasper walls, it ceases to be, and immortality becomes a delusion. In 
passing from one mount of vision to another we must ever pass through 
the Slough of Despond. Is it too much to say that whether he shall attain 
the second mount after having been driven from the first or will be stifled 
in the slough, will depend upon his culture. Will not a " knowledge of 
the best that has been thought and said in the world," a knowledge of the 
history of the humane spirit and " that tact and delicacy of judgment " that 
the acquiring of this knowledge can be made to give, whereby one may 
"determine more clearly what reason and the will of God are, and add to 
this the earnest, active desire to make reason and the will of God prevail 
— will not these, I say, help him to pass the slough, to go safely by the 
lions, to escape from the castle of doubt, and to climb the highest mount 
from which a wider and clearer view of his relations to man and to God 
4shall bring a more rational and enduring peace to his troubled soul ? 

We may lament that men should ever leave the mount of vision on 
■which they were born and seek for any other view than is there presented. 
But the fact remains that they are doing this, and will ever do it, so long 
as knowledge increases and an honest effort is made to know the truth. 
Change prevails everywhere and in all things. Whether in the world of 
4spirit that change shall be progress will depend in no small degree upon 
the teacher*s successful effort to make intelligent beings more intelligent, 
and inspire them with the desire to labor to make the truth prevail. 

In an age when thought was stagnant, culture could with comparative 
«afety be limited to the controlling few ; but in an age when thought is 
everywhere active and aggressive, the culture of all is the only safeguard 
against anarchy in thought or in conduct. 

Leaving this broader view of the relation of culture to civilization and 
religion, let us consider what relation it sustain to the system of educa- 
tion with which we are especially concerned. 
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I have called this an age of civilization. It were better to call it an age 
of machinery. Men are engaged in the study and use of machinery on 
the farm, in the house, in the manufactory, in our means of transportation, 
and in our means of communicating intelligence. But machinery is not 
limited to the world of matter. It has invaded the world of spirit. The 
people are absorbed in the study of the machinery of politics, of the 
Church, and of social life. Every one is trying to Jn vent or is learning to 
use some machine. 

From this absorbing interest in machinery two things result which con- 
cern the school. One is that the people are demanding what they call 
a practical education for their children. The value of each subject taught 
in the schools is estimated by the immediate relation it bears to the 
machinery of life. Arithmetic must be taught because it is of use in 
keeping accounts. Penmanship is valuable for the same reason. One 
must learn how to read, not for the culture derived therefrom, but be- 
cause through the machinery of the press knowledge of all other ma- 
chinery is disseminated. Drawing is taujiht not for its aesthetic culture. Few 
have the hardihood to advocate it on that ground. The potent arguments 
are those which emphasize its commercial value in designing patterns 
for wall paper or calico. 

An education, to be practical, must, according to this view, have imme-' 
diate and direct reference to the machinery of life. 

The second result that concerns the school is that the teacher has be^ 
come a more devout worshipper of machinery than the patron ; not the 
machinery of life but the machinery of the school. It is the how more 
than the what for which he feels professional concern. So strong is the 
pupil's belief in the importance of machinery that he considers a breach 
of order a greater school sin than a breach of good faith. Go into our 
best schools, so called. In most of them loyalty to truth is less regarded 
than loyalty to order and routine. When this is not so it is because the 
teacher has the strength and courage to resist the prevailing tendency. 

Then there is the machinery of the stated examination and of estimar 
ting the pupiFs standing by his per cents. The average teacher in our 
elementary schools, I will go further and say that all these teachers, with 
few exceptions, and all the pupils, with fewer exceptions, are much more 
concerned that the school shall be able to answer the particular questions 
that may be asked upon examination day, than that they shall have a 
clear and comprehensive knowledge of the subject taught. The teacher is 
not censurable to any great degree for all this. He is but following the 
directions of his superiors. The superintendent, who has worked long 
enough with his eyes open to discover the truth of what I have said^ 
thinks he is not to blame. His excuse is that it is the fashion to estimate 
the standing of a school in this way, and that a show of good order and 
good per cents is what pleases the public. I know of schools in one of the 
larger cities where the pupils receive 110 per cent in scholarship. Cities 
having the poorest schools, make, as a rule, a showing of the highest per 
cents on examination. 

I think that the Superintendent is to blame. It is he that made the 
standard, and it is he that should change it. He is employed, because ot 
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his professional skill, to determine what is best for the school, not what 
will please the public. He is there as an expert to direct public opinion,, 
not to be controlled by it. When. he shall determine that culture rather 
than machinery shall determine the excellence of the school, the public 
will not be slow to adopt that standard. I do not undervalue good order 
and examination tests. Every good school is orderly and able to bear 
these tests. But a school may be all this and yet be a poor school. That 
which is best or worst in a school cannot be discovered by arithmetical 
computation. It is neither the earthquake nor the storm, but the still 
small voice. 

Now the relation that this machinery bears to the integrity and per- 
petuity of the public-school system it is important to consider. The un- 
favorable criticism of which we have heard so much during the past few 
years, is a reason for the teacher's giving heed to the matter. Objections 
come, sometimes in one form, sometimes in another, but they all indicate 
dissatisfaction with the results obtained. They are telling us that these 
results are not commensurate with the time and money spent obtaining 
them. 

If I were talking to an audience of teachers west of the Alleghany 
Mountains, I should say that there is much ground for this complaint. 
This same public that took the Superintendent at his word, and pronounce 
that a good school which can obtain good per cents, are beginning to ques- 
tion the value of these products. They have not yet begun to inquire 
whether they are measuring the school by the right standard, and whether, 
possibly, the Superintendent may not be wrong in parading his order and 
his per cents. They suppose the schools to be good schools. But they 
say they are not worth what they cost ; and, immediately, they begin to 
inquire how this expense can be made less. 

Naturally the High School is first attacked. The people are dissatisfied 
with these results, for the reason that the teacher is so much absorbed in 
the machinery of the school that he neglects to give the pupil any suffi- 
cient preparation for the machinery of life. But this is not the bottom 
reason. Without detracting from the average American's loyalty to 
machinery, it can be said that there is in his mind a thought, of which 
he is half conscious, that power is of more importance than the machine; 
that a practical education after all means the possession of those elements 
of power that may be applied everywhere. If the public were to formu- 
late their objections to the High School, they would be exprersed some- 
what as follows: 

The pupil of average ability who graduates from our High School 
cannot read. Put him to tlie test, you will find that he cannot read 
intelligently any of our English classics. He has formed no taste for 
reading good books. He has made no start in acquiring a knowledge of 
the best that has been thought or said in the world. His knowledge of 
literature, as tested by the stated examination, is limited to a brief biog- 
raphy of a few authors and one or more brief selections from their 
writings. He will repeat some author's comparison of Pope and Dryden 
or of Goethe and Byron, without having ever read ten lines from either.; 
He is thus encouraged to think that he knows something of literature, 
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but there is little that interests him in such knowledge, and nothing that 
will urfife him on to further research and a more extended reading. The 
following examination test was thought worthy of a place in the Educa- 
tional exhibit made at the Centennial, and will therefore be considered a 
fair illustration of this statement : 

The question asked was: — ** Who were Aristotle, Cicero, and Qcintil- 
lAN ? Give an account of their systems, and point out their defects when 
submitted to modern criticism ? " The answer was as follows : 

"Aristotle, a Greek rhetorician, is called the founder of criticism and 
of grammar, but his works are rather outlines than perfect models." Then 
follows an apology for Arjstotle, and the damage done to his reputation is 
repaired by reminding us of the backward state of science at that time. 
For Cicero, there is only censure for having " made rhetoric to consist of 
invention, and not in conviction;" and Quintilian receives quite as little 
approval. His definition of Rhetoric is pronounced too general, since it 
comprises the following conditions : — " To think correctly which belongs 
to logic, to construct well which belongs to grammar ; and to reason well 
which belongs to the science of reasoning! " There was great unanimity 
of opinion among all the members of the class, and great uniformity of 
language. 

Now this high-sounding criticism was made by girls, who in all proba- 
bility, had never read a page of the writings of either of these authors. 
No inducement remains to read them, for has it not been decided in 
advance that they are blind guides ? It is easy for us to agree with the 
learned President of the French Educational Commission, that "it is 
better to be forever ignorant of Quintilian, Aristotle, and the rest than 
to know them after this fashion." 

But the graduate from our High School not only cannot read, and has 
DO foundation laid for acquiring a knowledge of the best things that have 
been thought and said in the world ; he cannot turite. Test him and it 
will be found that he has practically no power of independent thought 
or expression. There is no method in the little thinking that he does, 
and he has no power of discrimination or generalization. His power of 
criticism has never been exercised, unless we call the caricature just 
quoted criticism. 

He has no proper development of his own powers and no mastery of 
himself by which he can lay hold of the knowledge he has acquired and 
put It to practical use. 

In short, no foundation has been laid for the development of that tact 
and delicacy of judgment which is one of the elements of culture and 
which is so essential to good citizenship and rational conduct 

I might continue to point out other deficiencies of our High-School 
gra<luate, but will complete this unpleasant summary of short-comings 
by the general statement, that he knows nothing thoroughly. He has a 
«iiiatt4iring of many things, but nothing whole. 

1 believe that more power is required of the kind necessary to culture 
by the thorough and complete mastery of a single subject, so that the 
«tu^ieiit bhall feel at home in it than by spending his time in receiving 
iatrod actions to twenty. Unless I have failed to express the thought 
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that ha8 been in my mind from the beginning, it has been already sug- 
gested that to promote culture among the people the elementary schools 
and the High Schools also must teach reading and writing better than they 
are now taught. Civilization has changed from the primitive, plodding* 
patriarchal life of fifty years ago to the busy, bustling world of to-day. 

The distinction of city and country no longer exists. The railroad, the 
telegraph, and the daily papers have made these one, and that one is the 
city. 

The circle of the sciences has been enlarged, and the applications of these 
sciences to practical life have been multiplied. Philological researches 
have awakened new interest in the study of language. New inventions 
have created new vocations for which a special education is required. All 
this has tended to distract the attention of people and of teachers from the 
pre-eminent importance of a thorough teaching of the three R's. Hardly 
has the pupil developed age and strength sufficient to make the study of 
these subjects profitable as a means of culture, ere they are dropped from 
the course, and he is set to learning the elementary definitions of some 
other study, which in turn gives place to something else ere it is fairly 
begun. 

The elementary schools afibrd too little instruction in reading and writing. 
Not too little time, perhaps, but too little thought and study are gi,ven to 
these subjects. I was in a "good school" recently. The machinery was 
working perfectly. Per cents in order and examination were undoubtedly 
high. A class was reading the ** Old Oaken Bucket." The lesson was 
completed in good order. Pronunciation, enunciation, position, modula- 
tion, quality of tone, all near the standard. After the exercise was finished, 
the teacher, with a gratified look, requested mo to ask the class some 
questions. I asked first how many buckets were in the well. The reply 
came quickly from several that there were three — " the old oaken bucket, 
the iron-bound bucfeet, and the moss-covered bucket." I then called their 
attention to the couplet — 

"And soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing, 
And dripping with coolness, It rose from the well," 

and inquired what was the emblem of truth here spoken of. After some hes- 
itation one of the bolder pupils said she thought it was an eagle. 

Now is it too much to say that this teacher gave heed to the anise and 
cummin and neglected the weightier matters? 

• Composition, other than the formal construction of sentences that ex- 
press no thought, is neglected in every grade of school. The way is here 
open to start the pupil in the work of analysis, comparison, discrimination, 
and criticism, that shall in time develop into "tact and delicacy of judg- 
ment " which belong to culture. 

And, finally, I believe it is through the study of reading and of composition 
in every grade of the school, that study which shall have for its object the 
gaining of knowledge of the " best that has been thought and said in the 
world," and the formation of that tact and delicacy of judgment which a 
careful comparison of these thoughts in conversation and written composi- 
tion shall develop, and the discovery of those relations in the thought of 
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all time that tend to steady and strengthen our faith in the final working 
of all things for good— it is in and through all this, I say, that will grow 
that third element of culture which is the crowning excellence of every 
man or woman who possesses it; the active, earnest desire to make reason 
and the will of God prevail. 



In the discussion Dr. John Hancock, of Ohio, said that he feared that 
too much is expected of the boys and girls. The subject of literature is a 
broad one, and many questions may befesked that those mature in life and 
well read in books cannot answer. Persons frequently go before a class 
and ask certain questions, and because they are not answered correctly 
draw the conclusion that the class knows nothing. They seem to forget 
that what is unknown is always greater than what is known by any one 
of oniinary culture in this line. Machinery in school is too much de- 
criwi : proper machinery properly used is an element of great strength 
ill tHiucHtion. We should criticize discriminatingly the faults of our pub- 
lic HchiHils. 

A. L. Wadk, of Morgantown, West Virginia, was pleased with the spirit 
ot tho uddrt'ss: its principal fault was its tendency to fault-finding. 

Mr. Ukown naid that no one should excel him in his loyalty to the pub- 
\W m'hooU. and inwistiHl that nothing was to be gained by covering up 
th<»ir (h^fiH'tii, 

MImm I4KI.IA K. Patriihje, of Philadelphia, insisted that Mr. Brown's 
llhifttrutluiiH woro fair, and claimed that many things are very poorly 
tH^i^ht in tho public schools. 



VV, 'l\ Uauuim, \Au D., Superintendent of Public Instruction at Saint 
l<4iu(M, Mi»., doUvortni an address on 

'mi: inoiATlONS OF THE KINDERGARTEN TO THE SCHOOL. 
VVIuU Hi'o I ho oluiuis of the Kindergarten as a department of Public- 

Tlilrt •(tUNntloii I u vol V08 a consideration of many subordinate questions 
M»lwllvo |m tho piovluro of the school in the education of human life. as a 
wImiIo fpi H Urioar lifo itself as a whole is a system of education; for 
(MtiM U »* I'oUig «»f ooUMtant dovolupment, and in every epoch of his life 
«Mi iMlm atlpM u*»\H on. Tboro arc well-defined epochs of growth or of ed- 
MImMi'M ihiil i»f iufunoy in which education is chiefly that of use and 
WmmI. Ilio l»»iiimtU»n of habits as regards the care of the person and the 
iMiMitMil \\ \\U\\\ luiuUy lifo. that of youth wherein the child learns in the 
u(.)«hci \\\*\s in huudlo thoHO instrumentalities which enable him to par- 
^l(.||i'tlc III Uio Uiiollootunl or theoretical acquisitions of the human race, 
mul ^Jmii'Iii. Ill Iho »uiiu» tiuHS ho learns those habits of industry, reg- 
Uliulli. 'Hul |»uiirhmlllv, Miul wolf-control which enable him to combine 
^ Hh hi'» lilh'>\ moil ill civil Hocioty and in the State— then there is that 
|,tlMi-((lMii \\U\\'\\ h'UoWH tho period of school education, the education 
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which one gets by the apprenticeship to a vocation or calling in life; 
Other spheres of education are the state or body-politic and its relation to 
the individual wherein the latter acts as citizen making laws through hia 
elected representatives and assisting in their execution,. the church wherein 
he learns to see all things under the form of eternity and derive thence 
the ultimate standards of his theory and practice in life. 

The question of the Kindergarten also involves — besides this one of 
province, i. e. the question of whether there is a place for it — the consid- 
eration of its disciplines or what it accomplishes in the way of giving the- 
oretical insight or of practical will power ; these two and the emotional 
nature of the human being. Exactly what does the Kindergarten attempt 
to do in these directions? And then, after the what it does is ascertained, 
arises the question whether it is desirable to attempt such instruction in 
the school, whether it does not take the place of more desirable training 
which the school has all along been furnishing — or whether it does not 
on the other hand, trench on the province of the education within the 
family, a period of nurture wherein the pupil gets most of his internal 
or subjective, emotional life developed. If the Kindergarten takes the 
child too soon from the family and abridges the period of nurture it must 
perforce injure his character as a whole ; for the period of nurture is like 
the root-life of the plant, essential for the development of the above-ground 
life of the plant, essential for the public life of the man, the life wherein 
he combines with his fellow-men. 

Then, again, there is involved the question of education for vocation 
in life, the preparation for the arts and trades that are to follow school life^ 
as the third epoch in life-education. Should the education into the tech- 
nicalities of vocations be carried down into the school life of the pupil, 
still more should it be carried down into the earliest period of transition 
from the nurture period to the school period ? 

Besides these essential questions there are many others of a subsidiary 
nature, those relating to expense, to the training of teachers and their 
supply, to the ability of public-school boards to manage such institutions, 
to the proper buildings for their use, the proper length of sessions, the 
degree of strictness of discipline to be preserved, &c., &c. The former 
essential questions relate to the desirability of K indergarten- education ; 
the latter relate to the practicability of securing it. 

In order to present these issues to you in their most interesting aspects 
I shall first speak of the merits claimed by its advocates for the Kinder- 
garten, and attempt to set forth some of the results which I have seen 
accomplished by it. 

The most enthusiastic advocates of the Kindergarten offer as grounds 
for its establishment such claims for its efficiency as might be reasonably 
claimed for the totality of human education in its fivefold aspect of nur- 
ture, school, vocation, state, and church. If what they claim for it were 
met with as actual results, we certainly should realize the fairest ideals of a 
perfected type of humanity at once. Such claims, however, can be true 
only of a life-long education in its fivefold aspect, and not of any possible 
education which lasts only from one to four years in the life of the indi- 
vidual. Notwithstanding this exaggeration it may prove to be the case 
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that the Kindergarten is justified in claiming a province heretofore un- 
occupied by the school or by family nurture and a province which is of 
the utmost importance to the right development of those phases of life 
which follow it. It is. indeed, no reproach to the "New Education " (as 
they call it) to accuse them of exaggeration. The only fault which we may 
charge them with, is a tendency to exclusi veness— to a tendency to ignore 
the educational possibilities of the other provinces of human life, and es- 
pecially those of the school as it has hitherto existed. 

To illustrate the breadth of view which the advocates of the Kinder- 
garten entertain in regard to the theory and practical value of the Kinder- 
garten I quote here a statement of its rationule furnished me by Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody, justly considered the leading advocate for the new 
education in this country : 

"The rationale of Froebel's method of education is only to be given by 
a statement of the eternal laws which organize human nature on the one 
side and the material universe on the other. Human nature and the ma- 
terial universe are related contrasts which it is the personal life of every 
human being to unify. Material nature is the unconscious manifestation 
of (i()i)| and includes the human body with which men find themselves 
in relation so vital that he takes part in perfecting it by means of the 
4>rf(anH, — and this part of nature is the only part of nature which can be 
Hiiid to be dominated vitally by man, who, in the instance of Jesus Christ, 
«<) purified it by never violating any law of Human Nature — which (Hu- 
nittii Nature) is God*s intentional revelation of himself to each — that he 
IKsoniH to have had complete dominion, and could make himself visible or 
Invisible at will — transfiguring his natural body by his spiritual body, as 
Oft the Mount of Transfiguration — or consuming it utterly as on the Mount 
ijf Am'iiU»\on. Whether man in this atmosphere will ever do th s and 
thuM rtbollnh natural death, or notj there is no doubt there will be infinite 
Upproxiination to this glorification of humanity in proportion as education 
(^ttan JuMtice to the children, as Froebel's education aims to do it, for it is 
ItU |irlru}|plo to lead children to educate themselves from the beginning, 
llk^ H(i< ! It A tkh'b demon — forbidding the wrong and leaving the self-activity 
irtm Ui tfoodnesB and truth — which it is destined to pursue forever and 

'i*U^ diwiipleg of Froebel everywhere see the world in this way. With 
iUtiiit iUn theory of the Kindergarten is a theory of the world of MAN and 
N^t'Ure. l^'iiOKJiKL himself was as much a religious (or moral) enthusiast 
M li {m^liitfogical reformer. The moral regeneration of the race is the in- 
^fflring idiiftl which his followers aim to realize. 

I (\ti i»ot dlHparage this lofty ideal — I revere it, as the ideal which every 
Ift^fhi^r idhould cherish. No other one is a worthy one for the teacher of 
j^ttUi\i i Hut I think that any gifted teacher, in our district schools, our 
)i\iiU H^thoolH, or our Colleges, may as reasonably as the teacher of the 
KilMl««ft(4^te^ have this lofty expectation of the moral regeneration of the 
fH/*^ Uf UiWtiw from hlH teachings. If the child is more susceptible at the 
Iffffi^ ^ti^^ when he enters the Kindergarten, and it is far easier then to 
m4^\fi hi* personal habits, his physical strength and skill, and his de- 
iHlfl^ttt*f M'Hard hlH equals and his superiors, yet, on the other hand, the 
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High-School teacher or the College professor comes into relation with him 
when he has begun to demand for himself an explanation of the problem 
of life and it is possible, for the first time, at this age to lead him to 
INSIGHT— the immediate philosophical view of the universality and ne- 
cessity of Principles. Insight is the faculty of highest principles and of 
course more important than all other theoretical disciplines. It is there- 
fore probable that the opportunity of the teacher who instructs pupils at 
sixteen years and upwards is, on an average, more precious for the welfare 
of the individual than is the opportunity of the teacher whose pupils are 
under the age of six. This advantage, however, the teacher of the young- 
est pupils has, that she may give them an impulse that will cause them to 
continue their education in after life. The primary school with its four- 
years' course usually gets five pupils where the grammar school with a 
course of four years gets only one pupil. The importance of the primary 
school is seen in the fact that it affects a much lat^ger proportion of the in* 
habitants of community, while the importance of the high school rests on 
the fact that its education develops insight and directive power, so that 
its graduates do most of the thinking and planning for the community. 

But there are special disciplines which the child of five years may re** 
ceive profitably that the youth of sixteen would find unproductive. 

There has been for some time a clamor in favor of the introduction of 
the arts and trades into the common schools. It has been supposed by 
self-styled '* practical " writers on education that the school should fit the 
youth for the practice of some vocation or calling. They wt)uld have the 
child learn a trade, as well as reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and the 
most zealous of them demand that it shall be a trade and not much else. 
But the good sense of the educational world as a whole has not been 
moved to depart from the even tenor of its way by this clamor, and has 
defended its preference for technical, conventional, and disciplinary train- 
ing, of a general character, useful for each and every one, no matter what 
his vocation shall be. Who can tell in the child what special vocation the 
individual will best follow when he grows up ? Besides this the whole 
time of the child so far as it can be had without overtasking him is needed 
from the period of six or seven years to sixteen years in order to give him 
a proper amount of this training in technical, conventional, and disciplin- 
ary studies. Moreover, it is said that these several studies are the keys to 
the worlds of nature and man, and that they transcend in value any 
special forms of skill such as arts and trades, by as great a degree as the 
general law surpasses the particular instance. It is claimed that arith- 
metic, the science of numbers for example, is indispensable in a thous- 
and arts and sciences, while each art has much in it that is special and of 
limited application in the other arts. 

But on the other hand analytical investigation has done much in the 
way of singling out from the physical movements involved in the trades^ 
those which are common and may be provided for by general disciplines 
of the body which may be introduced into the school along with the 
science underlying the art. For example, the theory and practice of 
drawing furnish a kind of propaedeutics to all of the arts and trades and 
could not fail to make more skilful the workman, whatever his calling. 
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Drawing then may properly enter the programme of all the schools, hav- 
ing its claim acknowledged to be a general discipline. 
. But while we may acknowledge the transcendent importance of the reg- 
ular branches for the period of time claimed by the school at present — 
namely from the age of six to sixteen — it must be conceded that the age 
from four years to six years is not mature enough to receive profit from 
the studies of the school. 

y^he conventional and the disciplinary studies are too much for the 
^ powers of the child of four years or five years. But the child of four 
years or five years is in a period of transition out of the stage of education 
which we have named " nurture." He begins to learn of the out-door life, 
of the occupations and ways of people beyond the family circle, and to 
long for a further acquaintance with them. He begins to demand society 
with others of his own age outside his family, and to repeat for himself in 
miniature the picture of the great world of civil society, mimicking it in 
his plays and games. Through play the child gains individuality; his in- 
ternal — "subjective" as it is called — nature becomes active and he learns 
to know his own tendencies and proclivities. Through caprice aud arbi- 
trariness the child learns to have a will of his own, and not to exercise a 
mere mechanical compliance with the will of his elders. 

It is at this period of transition from the life in the family to that of the 
school, that the kindergarten furnishes what is most desirable, and, in 
doing so, solves many problems hitherto diflScult of solution. The genius 
of Fkoebel has provided a system of discipline and instruction which is 
'wonderfully adapted to this stage of the child's growth, when he needs 
the gentleness of nurture and the rational order of the school in due ad- 
mixture. The " Gifts and Occupations " as he calls them, furnish an in- 
itiation into the arts and sciences ; and they do this in a manner half play- 
ful, half serious. Of the twenty ^ts which the system offers, the first 
six form a group having the one object to familiarize the child with the 
elementary notions of geometry. He learns the forms of solids : the cube, 
sphere, and cylinder, and their various surfeces, — also divisions of the 
cube and combinations of the cube and its divisions in building various 
objects. He learns counting and measuring by the eye, for the cube and 
its divisions are made on a scale of an inch and fractions of an inch— and 
the squares into which the surface of his table is divided are square 
inches. Counting, adding, subtracting, and dividing the parts of the 
cube give him the elementary operations of arithmetic so far as small 
numbers are concerned, aad give him a very practical knowledge of them. 
For he can use his knowledge and he has developed it step by step with 
his own activit^j^ 

It is always the desideratum in education to secure the maximum of 
self-activity in the pupil. The kindergarten gifts are the best instrumen- 
talities ever devised for the purpose of educating children through self- 
activity. Other devices may do this — other devices have done it ; but 
Froebel's apparatus is most successful. It is this fact that occasions the 
exaggerated estimate which his disciples place upon the originality of 
Fboebel's methods. Long before his day, it was known and stated as the 
first principle of pedagogy, that the pupil is educated not by what others 
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clo for him, but by what he is led to do for himself. But Froebel's sys- 
tem of gifts is so far in advance of other systems of apparatus for primary 
instruction as to create an impression in the mind of the one who first 
studies it that Froebel is the original discoverer of the pedagogical law 
of self-activity in the pupil. The teacher who has already learned correct 
methods of instruction or who has read some in the history of pedagogy, 
knows this principle of self-activity, but has never found outside of the 
Jtindergarten so wonderful a system of devices for the proper education 
oOhe child of five years old. 

(The first group of gifts, including the first six of the twenty, as already 
remarked, takes up the forms of solids and their division and therefore 
deals with forms and numbers as regards solids. The second group of 
gifts includes the four from the seventh to the tenth and concerns surfaces ; 
it leads up from the manipulation of thin blocks or tablets, to drawing 
with a pencil on paper ruled in squares. In drawing the child has reached 
the ideal representation of solids by means of light and shade — marks made 
on a surface to represent outlines. The intermediate gifts — ^the eighth and 
ninth — relate to stick-laying and ring-laying, representing outlines of ob- 
jects by means of straight and curved sticks, and wires. This in itself, is 
a well-devised link between the quadrangular and triangular tablets (which 
are treated only as surfaces) and the art of drawing — we have a complete 
transition from the tangible solid to the ideal representation of U^ 

Counting and the elementary operations in numbers continue through 
all the subsequent groups of gifts, but in the first group are the chief object, 
in the first group the solid in its various shapes is the object of study for 
the child. He learns to recognize and name the surfaces, corners, angles, 
&c., which bound it. In the second group the surface and its corners or 
angles become the sole object. But the child begins the second group 
with the surface represented by tablets (thin blocks) and proceeds to 
represent more outlines by means of sticks of wire, (in the eighth gift,) 
and then to leave the solid form altogether and to make an ideal one by 
means of pencil-marks on slate or paper — (in the tenth gift.) The draw- 
ing paper, ruled in squares of an inch like the kindergarten table, is the 
l)est device for training the muscles of the fingers and hand to accuracy. The 
untrained muscles of the hand of the child cannot guide the pencil so as 
to make entire forms at first. But by the device of the ruled squares he is . 
enabled to construct forms by the simple process of drawing straight lines 
vertical, horizontal, and oblique, connecting the sides and corners of the 
ruled squares. The training of the eye and hand in the use of this tenth 
gift is the surest and most effective discipline ever invented for the pur- 
pose 

,^^ete it becomes evident that if the school is to prepare especially for 
the arts and trades, it is the kindergarten which is to accomplish the 
object. For the training of the muscles — if it is to be a training for special 
.Bkill in manipulation must be begun in early youth. As age advances 
it becomes more difficult to acquire new phases of manual dexterijt^ 

Two weeks' practice of holding objects in his right hand will make the 
infant in his first year, right-handed for life. The muscles yet in a pulpy 
consistency are very easily set in any fixed direction. The child trained 
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for . ine rear ••& Fbocbkl's gifts and oceapadona will acquire a skilful use* 
of his hmntia and a liabit ot accante measurement of the eye which will 
be hiB n ofl s cosio n for iifi». 

But rhe arts and trades are provided for in a still more effective manner 
by the .^abseqaent ^pDnps •>£ i^ifts. The first groap, as we have seen, 
OBins the t^ve and the ^lense o£ touch and gprves a technical acquaintance 
with ioiids and with the elementary op^titions of arithmetic. The 
4ceond zroap trees him from the hard limits which have confined him to 
tL.. ; eprudoction ■)! forms by mere solids, and enables him to represent 
by means •>( lisht and shade. His activity at each step becomes more 
piireiy i-reative as ressrds the prodnction of forms and more rational as 
reoirds i^teilectiud comprehension: — for he ascends from concrete par- 
Cicuiiir. ranidble objeeta^ to ahatract, general truths and archetypal forms. 
The third group of gifts includes the eleventh and twelfth, and develops 
new forms >>f <4kilL less general and more practical. Having learned how 
tu tiraw oudines of objects by the first ten gifts the eleventh and twelfth 
iltftB tetM:h the pupil how to embroider, L e,, how to represent outlines of 
objects by means «>f needle and thread. The eleventh gift takes the first 
Htcp by teaching the use of the perforating needle. The child learns to 
represent outlines of forms by perforations in paper or cardboard. Then 
in the twelfth gift he learns the art of embroidering; and of course with 
this lio leams the art of sewing and its manifold kindred arts. The art of 
embn>idery calls into activity the musdes of the hand and especially 
thiHM* of the dugens the eye in accurate measurement, and the intellectual 
ai'tivitiect reiiuired in the geometrical and arithmetical processes involved 
in tiu» w«>rk. 

Tho fourth group of gifts (including the thirteenth to the eighteenth) 
ilitrudiicefc^ thv important art of weaving and plaiting. 

Atiiong the primitive arts of man this was the most useful. It secores 
UiM uiaxitnutii of lightness with the maximum of strength by using fragile 
niaUtrial iti Kuch a manner as to convert the linear into the surface, and 
ti> eoiiibiiio the weak materials into the form of mutual firm supj^rl. 

Tlui ihirtiHMith gift (with which the fourth group begins) teaches how 
|p vut tin* t>Ht>or into strips ; the fourteenth weaves the strips into mats or 
Imnki'iM with tlgiirvs of various Hevices formed by the meshes; the 
IUt«)4)iii^t giH ttmm thin slats of wood for plaiting, and the sixteenth uses 
Ili0 MMiiM* )<>htt«Ml, with a view to reproducing forms of surfaces; the 
M»v4)iiiiH)iiMi tfift Intt^rtwines paper, and the eighteenth constructs elafoor^ 
11I0 iih4|>«^<« hy fohliiiK paper. This group constructs surfaces by the 
lfiHh<H| of (MtiiibiiiInK Htri|)s, or linear materials; — vessels of captictcy 
(|iM<«lt(>tic. nUsvtMi. iiotM, etc.,) clothing of woven cloth, shelter (tentSy etc* 
Iif4t fiifiiUhiMt tiy hrMnch<*H of this art. 

Wood U Wu^AT ill itfi Mtructure, and stronger in the directzon ot !:ai» 
Iffulh of tli0 wood. Ilonce it became necessary to invent a mo«£» ot caini;^ 
Ihtf I»«»^»«>1 M\iiM%\i\\\ by crowiing the fibres in the form oi we&vin:^ je 
|f)(iil(Mij. ill />Hl«ir M)iM*(:iire the maximum of strength with thai minimnni, 
lff^ hu\h no'l w#»ii^hi. \Um(\tB wood, there are various forms oc rfexihtt} 
iftMfiU I Mio willow, flic.,) and textile fibres (hemp, tiax, cottant 5n«n. ^itu*.. 
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which cannot be utilized except in this manner, having longitudinal but 
not lateral cohesion. 

In the fourth group of gifts the industrial direction of the work of the 
kindergarten becomes the most pronounced. There is more of practical 
value and less of theoretic value in its series of six gifts (thirteenth to 
eighteenth). But its disciplines are still general ones, like drawing, and 
furnish a necessary training for the hands and eyes of all who will labor 
for a livelihood — and besides these, — for all who will practise elegant 
employments for relaxation (ladies' embroidery) or athletic sports and 
amusements (the games and amusements that test accuracy of hand and 
eye, or mathematical combination, as marksmanship, hunting, fishing^ 
ball-playing, archery, quoits, bowling, chess-playing, cards, etc.) 
/The fifth group, including the nineteenth and twentieth gifts, teaches 
the production of solid forms — as the fourth teaches the production of 
surfaces from the linear. The nineteenth, using corks (or peas soaked 
in water) and pieces of wire or sticks of various lengths and pointed ends, 
imitates various real objects and geometrical solids by producing their 
outlines or edges. This gift, too, furnishes the preparation for drawing in 
perspective. The twentieth, and last gift, uses some modelling material 
(potter's clay, beeswax, or other plastic substance) and teaches modelling 
of solid objects.j 

This group 61 gifts is propaedeutic to the greater part of the culinary arts 
so far as they give shape to articles of food. It also prepares for the 
various arts of the foundry — casting or modelling — of the pottery, etc., and 
the fine arts of sculpture and the preparation of architectural ornament^ 
/In the common school, drawing — which has obtained only a recent and 
precarious foothold in our course of study — is the only branch which is 
intended to cultivate skill in the hand and accuracy in the eye. The 
Kindergarten, on the other hand, develops this by all of its groups of 
gifts. 

Not only is this training of great importance by reason of the fact that 
most children must depend largely upon manual skill for their future 
livelihood, but, from a broader point of view, we must value skill as the 
great potence which is emancipating the human race from drudgery by 
the aid of machinery. Inventions will free man from thraldom to time 
and space. 

By reason of the fact already adverted to, that a short training of certain 
muscles of the infant will be followed by the continued growth of the 
same muscles through his after life, it is clear how it is that the two yearsf 
of the child's life (his fifth and sixth) or even one year or a half-year, in 
the kindergarten will start into development activities of muscle and 
brain whicji will secure deftness and delicacy of industrial power in all 
after life^ The rationale of this is found in the fact that it is a pleasure 
to use muscles already inur€d to use ; in fact a much-used muscle demands 
a daily exercise as much as the stomach demands food. But an unused 
muscle, or a mere rudiment of a muscle, that has never been used, gives 
pain in its first use. Its use is accompanied with laceration of tissue and 
followed by lameness or by distress on using it again. Hence it happens 
that the body shrinks from using an unused muscle, but on the contrary 
11 
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demands the frequent use of muscles already trained to use. Hence in a 
thousand ways unconscious ourselves, we manage to exercise daily what- 
ever muscles we have already trained, and thus to keep in practice phys- 
ical aptitudes for skill in any direction. The carriage of a man who 
appears awkward to us is so because of the fact that he uses only a few 
muscles of his body and holds the others under constraint as though he 
ipossessed no power to use them. Freedom of body, which we term 
gracefulness, is manifested in the complete command of every limb by 
the will. This is the element of beauty in the Greek Statuary. The 
gymnastic training may be easily recognized in a young man by his free 
carriage — as he moves, he uses a greater variety of muscles than the man 
of uncultivated physique. It follows that a muscle once trained to 
activity keeps itself in training or even adds by degrees to its develop- 
ment simply by demanding its daily exercise and securing it by some 
additional movement which it has added as subsidiary to activities in 
which other muscles are chiefly concerned. In his manner of sitting or 
rising, of walking or running, even of breathing, of writing or reading, 
one man varies from another through the use or disuse of subsidiary 
muscles thus kept in training or allowed to remain as undeveloped 
rudiments. 

{I have in this protracted discussion of the signification of Froebel's 
gifts as a preparation for industrial life, indicated my own grounds for 
believing that the kindergarten is worthy of a place in the common- 
school system. It should be a sort of sub-primary education, and receive 
the pupil at the age of four or four and a half years and hold him until 
he completes his sixth year. By this means we gain the child for one or 
two years when he is good for nothing else but education, and not of 
much value even for the education of the school as it is and has been. 
The disciplines of Beading and Writing, Geography and Arithmetic, as 
taught in the ordinary primary school are beyond the powers of the 
average child not yet entered upon his seventh year. And beyond the 
seventh year the time of the child is too valuable to use it for other than 
general disciplines — reading, writing, arithmetic, etc., — and drawing. He 
must not take up his school time with learning handicraft. 
/^The kindergarten utilizes a period of the child's life for preparation for 
the arts and trades without robbing the school of a portion of its needed 
time. 

Besides this industrial phase of the subject we must take note of another 
on the family side. At the age of three years the child begins to emerge 
from the circumscribed life of the family and to acquire an interest in 
the life of society and a proclivity to form relationship with it. This 
increases until the school period begins at his seventh year. The fourth, 
fifth, and sixth years are years of transition not well provided for either 
by family life in the United States, or by Society. In families of great 
poverty, the child forms evil associations on the street and is initiated 
into crime. By the time he is ready to enter the school he is hardened 
in vicious habits, beyond the power of the school to eradicate. In 
families of wealth the custom is to entrust the care of the child in this 
period of his life to some servant without pedagogical skill and generally 
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without strength of will-power/ The child of wealthy parents usually 
inherits the superior directive power of the parents who have by their 
energy acquired and preserved the wealth. Its manifestation in the 
child is not reasonable, considerate, will-power, but arbitrariness and 
self-will — with such a degree of stubbornness that it quite overcomesjthe 
feebler native will of the servant who has charge of the children. Ut is 
diflScult to tell which class the kindergarten benefits most. Society is 
benefited by the substitution of a rational training of the child's will 
during his transition period. If he is a child of poverty he is saved by 
the good associations and the industrial and intellectual training that he 
gets. If he is a child of wealth, he is saved by the kindergarten from 
ruin through self-indulgence and the corruption ensuing on weak man- 
agement in the family. The worst elements in the community are the 
corrupted and ruined men who were once youths of unusual directive 
power, children of parents of great will-power. p i '^/^^^ 

Here then is a suflScient justification for the kindergarten in our com- 
mon-school systen^ But the enthusiastic disciples of Froebel will turn 
away from this view of the favorite institution with a twinge of pain. 
This is not the justification of the kindergarten which they will adopt. 
They see moral regeneration of the human race as about to follow^ the 
new education, and it cannot be that this sordid industrial view is the 
chief ground for the introduction of the kindergarten into the public 
school. 

I yield to their protest. I do not think that industrial and mathemati- 
cal training is the whole of the educational result of the kindergarten. 
There is much else — some of it is similar to the benefits derived from the 
ordinary primary school, and some of it is additional. The instruction 
in manners and polite habits which goes on in all well-conducted kinder- 
gartens is of great value. The child is taught to behave properly at the 
table, to be clean in his personal habits, to be neat in the arrangement 
of his apparatus, to practice the etiquette and amenities of polite life. 
These things are much better provided for in Froebel's system than 
elsewhere. Moreover, there is a cultivation of imagination and of the 
inventive power, which possesses great significance for the future intel- 
lectual growth of the individual. The habits of i:egularity, punctuality, 
silence, obedience to established rules, and self-control, are taught to as 
great a degree as is desirable for pupils of that age, but not by any means 
so perfectly as in the ordinary well-conducted school. The two kinds of 
attention that are developed so well in a good school : (1) the attention of 
each pupil to his own task — so absorbed in it that he is oblivious to the 
work of the class reciting ; and (2) the attention of the pupil in the class 
that is reciting, to the recitation, — an attention to the work of the pupil 
who is reciting — the attention of the whole class being concentrated on 
the same subject : — the first of these kinds of attention is the attention of 
industry, the second is that of critical observation — these kinds of atten- 
tion are not so well developed in the kindergarten as in the primary 
school — nor is it to be expected that they should be. 

The freedom of constraint which is essential in the Kindergarten or in 
any school for pupils of five years of age, allows much interference on the 
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part of each pupil with tlie work of others, and hence there is much dis- 
traction of attention. It is quite difficult to preserve an exact balance 
"between the freedom from constraint and the respect due from one pupil 
to another. The teacher of the kindergarten is liable to allow the brisk^ 
strong-willed children to interfere with the others and to occupy their at- 
tention too much. 

As regards imagination and inventive power, while it is very important^ 
it is easily stimulated to an abnormal degree. For if it is accompanied 
by conceit, there is a corresponding injury done to the faith and reverence 
of the child, traits which must accompany the child if he would come to 
the stores of wisdom which his race has preserved for him. The wisest 
men are those who have availed themselves most of the collected wisdom 
of the race. Self-activity, it is trup, is essential to the assimilation of the 
intellectual patrimony, but it is a reverent spirit only that can sustain one 
in the long labor of acquiring, and mastering that patrimony. 

The cultivation of language — of the power of expression, is much em- 
phasized by the advocates of the kindergarten, and, I believe with fair 
results. 

There is a species of philosophy, or view of the world, connected with 
the system which undoubtedly exercises a great influence over the minds 
of the followers of Froebel. It is apparently a system founded on that of 
ScHELLiNG — the famous " identity system " which defined the absolute to 
be the indifference or identity of spirit and nature. Its defect is that it 
deals with antitheses as resolvable only into " indifference "points— hence 
the highest principle must be an unconscious one — a pantheistic system 
when logically carried out. But Froebel does not seem to have carried 
it out strictly. He uses it chiefly to build on it as a foundation, his propae- 
deutics of reflection, or the training of the thinking activity. Antithesis 
or the doctrine of opposites (mind and nature, light and darkness, sweet 
and sour, ^c.) belongs only to the second elementary stage of reflection. 
It is, however, a necessary stage of thought and far above the activity of 
sense-perception. But compared with the thinking activity of the com- 
prehending reason it is still very crude. Moreover, from the fact that it is 
not guided by a principle above reflection, it is very uncertain in its re- 
sults. It is liable to fall from the stage of reflection which cognizes an- 
titheses (antithesis is essential relation, relation which gives character to 
the terms of the relation) to the stage of reflection below it, which cog- 
nizes mere " likeness " and "difference" (which constitute non-essential 
relation). Such imperfection I conceive to belong to Froebel's philo- 
sophic views, though I am far from attributing this as a fault to his ped- 
agogics. For his philosophy is far deeper than that of Pestalozzi, while 
his pedagogical system is more consistent both in theory and practice. 

As regards the claimed transcendence of the system over all others in 
the way of moral development: I am inclined to grant some degree of 
superiority to it, but not for intrinsic reasons. It is because the child is 
taken at the age when he is liable to great demoralization at home, and 
is submitted to a gentle but firm disicpline in the Kindergarten, that the 
new education proves of more than ordinary value as a moral discipline. 
The children of the poor, at the susceptible age of five years get many 
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lessons on the street that tend to corrupt them. The children of the rich, 
meeting no wholesome restraint, become self-willed and self-indulgent. 
The Kindergarten may save both classes and make rational self-control 
take the place of unrestrained, depraved impulse. 

But the Kindergarten itself has dangers. The cultivation of self-activity 
may be excessive and tend to pertness and conceit. The pupil may get to 
be irreverent and overbearing — hardened against receiving instruction 
from others. In fact with a teacher whose discernment is dimmed by too 
much sentimental theory there is great danger that the weeds of selfish- 
ness will thrive faster among the children than the wholesome plants of 
self-knowledge and self-control. The apotheosis of childhood and in« 
fancy is a very dangerous theory to put in practice. It does well enough 
in Wordsworth's great Ode as a sequence of the doctrine of Pre-exi st- 
ance, and it is quite necessary that we should, as educators, never forget 
that the humblest child — nay the most deprave*! child — has within him 
the possibility of the highest angelic being. But this angelic nature is 
only implicit and not explicit in the child, in the savage or in the unedu- 
cated. To use the language of Aristotle, the undeveloped human being 
is a ^' first entelechy " while the developed cultured man is a second "en- 
telechy." Both are " by nature " rational beings, but only the cultured 
man is rational actually. " By nature " signifies " potentially " or " con- 
taining the possibility of." There is no technical expression in the history 
of pedagogy with which more juggling has been done than with the word 
^* nature." As used by most writers it signifies the ideal or normal type 
of the growth of anything. The nature of the oak realizes itself in the 
acorn-bearing monarch of the forest. The nature of man is realized in the 
angelic, god-like, being whose intellect, and will, and emotions are rational, 
moral, and pervaded by love. We hear the end of education spoken of 
as the " harmonious development of human nature, physical, intellectual, 
moral, and affectional." This " nature " in the sense of ideal or normal type, 
is however, liable to be confounded with " nature *' in the opposite sense, 
-viz. : nature as the external world. This confusion is the worst that could 
happen, when we are dealing with the problem of human life. For man 
by nature (i. e. as not self-made) is only the infant, or savage, the mere 
animal,— and his possible angelic nature is only possible. Moreover this 
possibility never will become actuality except through his own self-activ- 
ity — he must make himself rational. For nature as the external world will 
never do this for him. Indeed, when nature as the external world is 
most active in its processes — say in the torrid zone— there the development 
of man will be most retarded. Nature as external world is a world of de- 
pendence, each thing being conditioned by everything else and hence 
under fate. The humblest clod on the earth pulsates with vibrations that 
have travelled hither from the farthest star. But the nature of man — 
liuman nature — must be freedom and not fate. It must be self-deter* 
mined and not a mere *Uhing" which is made to be what it is by the 
constraining activity of the totality of conditions. Hence those who con- 
fuse these two meanings of **^ nature '* juggle with the term and in one 
place mean the rational ideal of man, the self-determining mind, and in 
-another place they mean a thing as the product of nature In time and space. 
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The result of this juggling is the old pedagogical contradiction found in 
Rousseau throughout, and now and then in all pedagogical reformers, 
Pestalozzi in particular, and even Locke before Rousseau. To become 
rational man must learn to practice self-control, and to substitute moral 
purpose for mere impulse. Man inherits from Nature in time and space 
impulses and desires and as subject to them he is only a Prometheus vinctuSf, 
a slave of appetite and passion like all other animals. The infant begins 
his existence with a maximum amount of unconscious impulse and a min- 
imum of conscious, rational, moral purpose. The disciple of Froebel who- 
apotheosizes infancy and says with Wordsworth, : 

" Heaven lies about us in our infancy," 
and who thinks the child is a 

" Mighty prophet! Seer blest, 
On whom those truths do rest 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find," 

is prone to regard the Kindergarten as a "Child's Paradise," wherein he 
should be allowed to develop unrestrainedly. The principle : laissez /aire 
— " let him alone " — is to fill the world with angels. 

This belief in the perfection of Nature is the arch-heresy of education. 
It is the more dangerous because it has a side of deepest truth— the truth 
which makes education possible, viz. ; the possibility which man possesses 
of regeneration — of putting off his natural impulses and desires, hi» 
animal selfishness, and of putting on righteousness and holiness. His 
ideal nature must be made or realized by himself in order to be. His real 
nature as a product of time and space must be annulled and subordi- 
nated. 

^he child as individual and without availing himself of the help of his 
fellows is a mere slave — a thing— a being controlled by fate. Through 
participation with his fellow-men united into institutions — those infinite^ 
rational organisms, the product of the intellect and will of the race con- 
spiring through the ages of human history and inspired by the divine 
purpose which rules all as Providence, — through participation in institu- 
tions man is enabled to attain freedom, to complement his defects as indi- 
vidual by the deeds of the race. He subdues nature in time and space 
and makes it his servant, he collects the shreds of experience from the in- 
dividuals of the race and combines them into wisdom, and preserve^ and 
transmits the same from generation to generation. He invents the in- 
strumentalities of intercommunication — the alphabet, the art of printing, 
the telegraph and railroad, the scientific society, the publishing house, 
the bookstore, the library, the school, and greater than all, the news- 
paper. The poor, squalid individual, an insignificent atom in space and 
time, can by aid of these great institutions lift himself up to culture and 
Jnfinitude, From being mere individual he can become generic, i. e., re- 
alize in himself the rationality of the entire species of the human race* 
By education we mean to do exactly this thing: to give to the individual 
the means of this participation in the aggregate labors of humanity. 

Hence we are bound to consider education practically as a process of 
initiating the particular individual into the life of his race as intellect and 
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will-power. We must give him the means to help himself and the habit 
and custom of helping himself to i^articipate in the labors of his fellow- 
men and to become a contributor to the store of productions created by 
mankind. Institutions — the family ; civil society with its arts and trades^ 
and professions, and establishments, schools, &c. ; the state with its more 
comprehensive organizations ; and finally the church ; — these are greater 
than the individual and they are products of his ideal nature, and exist 
solely as means whereby the individual may develop his ideal. 

The Kindergarten then has the same general object that the school has 
had all alon^ : — to eliminate what is merely animal fiom the child's soul, 
and to develop in its place the rational and spiritual life^^ 

Now as regards the theory of the Kindergarten there is one more con- 
sideration which is too important to pass by. The theory of Play as an 
educational element. 

The school had been too much impressed with the main fact of its mis- 
sion, viz. : to eliminate the animal nature and to superinduce the spiritual 
nature, and had not noticed the educative function of play. Froebel is 
the first fully to appreciate this and to devise a proper series of disciplines 
for the youngest children. 

The old regime of the school did not pay respect enough to the princi- 
ple of self-activity. 

It sacrificed spontaneity in an utterly unnecessary manner instead of 
developing it into rational self-determination. 

Hence it produced human machines governed by prescription and 
conventionality, and but few enlightened, spontaneous personalities who 
possessed insight as well as law-abiding habit. Such machines governed 
by prescription would develop into law-breakers the moment that the 
pressure of social constraint was removed from them. They did not pos- 
sess enough individuality of their own. They had not assimilated what 
they had been compelled to practice. 

Now in play the child realizes for himself his spontaneity — his arbitra- 
riness and caprice. In its positive phase he produces whatever his fancy 
dictates ; in its negative phase he destroys again what he has made, or 
whatever is his own. He realizes the depth of originality which his 
will-power involves — the power to create and the power to destroy. This 
is the root of his personality — the source of his freedom. Deprive a child 
of his play and you produce arrested development in his character. Nor 
can his play be rationalized by the kindergarten so as to dispense with the 
utterly spontaneous untamed play of the child wherein he gives full scope 
to his fancy and caprice. Even in the kindergarten, just as in the school, 
there must be prescription. 

But the kindergarten wisely and gently controls in such a manner as to 
leave room for much of the pure spontaneity of play. It prescribes tasks 
but preserves the form of play as much as is possible. If the child were 
held to a rigid accountability in the kindergarten for the performance of 
his task, it would then cease to be play and become labor. — Labor per- 
forms the prescribed task. Play prescribes for itself. The attempt to pre- 
serve the form of self-prescription for the child in his tasks, is what saves 
the kindergarten from being a positive injury to the child at his tender 
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and immature age. It is the preservation of the form of play and at the 
same time the induction of the substance of prescription that constitutes 
what is new and wonderful in Froebkl's method of instruction. There is 
a gentle insinuation of habits of attention, of self-control, of concert of ac- 
tion, of considerateness towards others, of desire to participate in the com- 
mon result of the school, that succeeds in accomplishing this necessary- 
change of heart in the child — from selfishness to self-renunciation, — with- 
out sacrificing his spontaneity so much as is done in the old-fashioned pri- 
mary school. And it gets large measures of the benefits of the school* 
that the child would have lost had he remained at home in the family* 
The child, too, at this period of his life had begun to experience a hunger 
for the more substantial things of social life which the school alone 
could satisfy. How happy therefore, is the discovery of Froebel in this 
place to give the child what is substantial without roughly crushing out 
his individuality at the same time ! 

After we have decided in the affirmative the essential questions relative to 
the reasonableness of the course of study and discipline of the kindergar- 
ten ; its suitability to the age of the children, its effect upon the education 
that follows it, we come to the subsidiary questions regarding expense, 
training of teachers, and details of management. These questions are not 
important unless the decision is reached that the kindergarten theory is 
substantially correct. If it is found to be (as we have decided it to be) a 
valuable adjunct to the school; then we must solve the practical problems 
of how to introduce it into the public-school system. The problem is how 
to meet the expense. If the traditional form of the kindergarten be 
adopted — that of a teacher to each dozen of pupils— and that number 
forming an isolated kindergarten — the annual cost of tuition would be from 
fifty to one hundred dollars per pupil, a sum too extravagant to be paid 
by any public-school system. The average tuition per pupil in public- 
school systems of the United States ranges from $12.00 to $20.00 for the 
year's schooling of 200 days. No school board would be justified in ex- 
pending five times as much, per pupil for tuition in a kindergarten, as 
it expended for the tuition of a pupil in the primary or grammar school. 

It is necessary to limit the number of pupils per teacher, to twelve or 
twenty, while the primary school can manage fifty or seventy, it becomes 
likewise necessary to invent a system of cheaper teachers. At once, the 
Lancasterian, or Monitorial, system suggests itself as a model for the or- 
ganization of the cheap kindergarten. The kindergarten shall be a large 
one — located in a room of ample size to hold five or ten sets of tables, each 
set to have fifteen children attending it, and presided over by a novitiate 
teacher — the whole room being under the charge of a thoroughly-compe- 
tent teacher — one of experience and skill and well-versed in the theory 
and practice of Froebel's system. The director of the kindergarten must 
be a well-paid teacher, receiving as much as the principal of a small pri- 
mary school. Her assistants, the " novitiate teachers," are learners of the 
system. The first year they shall be volunteers and receive no salary; 
the second year, or as soon as they pass the first examination in theory 
and practice of the kindergarten, they are to receive a small salary as 
"paid assistants." After a year's service as paid assistants (or after a 
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longer time if not yet qualified) they may pass a second examination and 
if found competent, be appointed directors, and receive a higher salary. 
In the St. Louis kindergartens, the number of sixty pupils entitles the di- 
rector to one paid assistant, and there is one additional assistant appointed 
for each thirty pupils additional. Thus there would be a director and four 
paid assistants if the kindergarten had 150 pupils. The director would 
receive $350.00 per annum and each paid assistant $125.00 per annum. 
The cost of tuition based on teachers' salaries — would be $850.00 per 
annum for the 150 pupils — being less than $6.00 per annum for each. 

Besides the salaried teachers of the kindergarten, it is expected that 
there will be an equal or greater number of volunteers. In order to make 
it worth while for volunteers to join the system as well as for the improve- 
ment of the salaried teachers, it is necessary to have two persons of very 
superior ability, as general supervisors, that can give instruction, once a 
week, on the theory and practice (the "gifts and occupations " ) of Froe- 
bel's svstem. 

The young woman will find so much culture of thought to be derived 
from the discussion of Froebel's insights and theories — and so much pecu- 
liarly-fitting experience from her daily class in the kindergarten — experi- 
ence that will prove invaluable to her as a wife and mother — that she will 
serve her apprenticeship in the kindergarten gladly, though it be no part 
of her intention to follow teaching as a vocation. 

It is a part of the system as an adjunct to the public schools, to educate 
the young women in these valuable matters relating to the early training 
of children. I have thought that the benefit derived by the two hundred 
young women at work in the St. Louis kindergartens from the lectures of 
Miss Blow to be of suflScient value to compensate the city for the entire 
cost of the kindergartens. A nobler and more enlightened womanhood 
will result, and the family will prove a better nurture for the child. 

Here we come upon the practical diflSculty. If tlie teachers are no better 
than the average mothers in our families, if they are not better than the 
average primary teacher, it is evident that the system of Froebel cannot 
induce any great reform in society. " It is useless to expect social regen- 
eration from persons who are not themselves regenerated." 

In our St. Louis work, — now counting fifty separate daily sessions and 
enrolling over six thousand children in the year 1878-79 — we have been 
very fortunate in having a lady of great practical sagacity, of profound and 
clear insight, and of untiring energy, to organize our kindergartens and 
instruct our teachers. Her (Miss Susan E. Blow's) disinterested and 
gratuitous services have been the means of securing for us a system that 
now furnishes its own directors, assistants, and supervisors. 

There is another important point connected with the economy of the 
kindergarten. The session should not last over three hours for the child- 
ren of this age. Hence each room permits two different sessions to be 
held in it per day : one in the morning and one in the evening, thus ac- 
commodating double the number of pupils. In some cases where the 
teacher has attained experience and strength sufficient, she teaches in 
both sessions and receives a higher grade of salary for the work (directors 
in the St. Louis kindergartens receive $600 for two sessions per day and 
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$350 for one session ; paid assistants receive $125 for one session and $200 
per annum for two daily sessions). 

The furniture of the kindergarten is made up of small single chairs and 
small tables, each table capable of accommodating two children — all the 
furniture being movable ; the surface of the table being marked off into- 
divisions one inch square. It is better to use the small tables than large 
ones which will accommodate a whole class ; for the small ones may be 
combined into large ones of any desirable size and may be easily arranged 
into any shape or figure and placed in any part of the room by the child- 
ren themselves. It is necessary to use the floor of the room during one- 
exercise each day for the games (when all the children are collected " on 
the circle '' ) ; at this time it may be desirable to move the small tables to- 
the sides of the room, and with small tables this can be easily accom- 
plished. Again, in the absence of one of the teachers, it may become 
necessary to combine two classes into one, uniting two tables. The small 
tables are therefore an important item in the economy of the kindergarten^ 
/With these suggestions, I leave the subject, believing that they are suf- 
ficient to justify the directors of public schools in making the kindergarten 
a part of the system. The advantage to the community in utilizing the 
age from four to six in training the hand and eye, in developing habits of 
cleanliness, politeness, self-control, urbanity, industry ; in training the 
mind to understand numbers and geometric forms, to invent combinations 
of figures and shapes, and to represent them with the drawing-pencil — 
these and other valuable lessons in combination with their fellow-pupils, 
and obedience to the rule of their superiors— above all, the useful sug^ 
gestions as to methods of instruction which will come from the kinder- 
garten and penetrate the methods of the other schools, will I think, ulti- 
mately prevail in securing to us the establishment of this beneficent in- 
stitution. 



At the conclusion of Mr. Harris's remarks, the discussion upon the 
subject was opened by Lelia E. Patridge, of Philadelphia, who spoke in 
substance as follows : 

Scientists tell us that the primary cell is so small that the finest micro- 
scope can not discover whether it belongs to the vegetable or animal 
world ; no searching can find out whether within that almost infinitesimal 
space lies hidden the exquisite beauty of the blossom, the green leafinesa 
of the forest tree, or that bundle of possibilities— a human being. So in 
the infant, sleeps the germs of after character, whether good or evil, for 
the little child is father of the man or mother of the woman that shall 
be. Then is it not plain that in this matter of education we must begin 
at the beginning? If the structure be unsteady, it is the foundation we 
seek to make secure; if our school system does not accomplish all, it 
should let us commence to repair its defects in the primary methods of 
instruction. 

Just here, let me say, that if at any time during this discussion I may 
seem to be severe upon the faults of our common schools, it is simply 
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because I love tbem so well that I would have them faultless. If I dwell 
upon what they have failed to do, rather than upon what thej' have done, 
it is only because I am so earnest a believer in them, that, seeing their 
short- comings, I speak out that I may urge a remedy. If it were other- 
wise, I should not care to condemn. I should choose, indeed, to praise^ 
since that is always pleasanter, and the Kindergarten needs not the aid 
of the public school, its success is already assured without that ; it is the 
public school which needs the Kindergarten, and because of that I plead. 

That there is a want of harmony in our present method of education — 
the intellect being too often cultivated at the expense of the physical 
powers, and the small modicum of moral training given being so abstract 
as to prove quite ineffectual when subjected to the strain of real life and 
its temptations — but few educators will deny, while the people, the^ 
parents are clamoring for a change in our course of study, that their 
children may be better fitted for their work in the world. These are 
serious defects, but the remedy is at hand, for these, which are the weak- 
nesses of the old mode of instruction, are the strong points of the New 
Education, Incorporate Froebel's idea into our present method, and the 
evil is overcome; make the Kindergarten the foundation of our free- 
school system, then make the system consistent from beginning to end, 
and we shall have a system as perfect and complete as it is symmetrical. 
But this can not be easily done. It will cost us much money ; yet, is it 
not worth while? Are not human beings of more value than silver and 
gold ? Is it not cheaper for the State to educate the children of the poor 
and ignorant into noble women and men than to support them as pau- 
pers, or punish them as criminals? And this, I claim, the Kindergarten,, 
supplemented by the public schools, can do. Does this seem like an 
exaggeration? Permit me then to review briefly some of the leading 
points of the New Education, that I may prove what I have affirmed. 

Beginning by recognizing the fact that the destiny of each soul is^ 
activity ; that it was sent upon earth, first, to conquer itself, and then 
conquer the world, Froebel goes on to assert, that " man is the child of 
nature, the child of man, and the child of God ; " and that " education 
can only fulfil its mission when it views the human being in this three- 
fold relation, and takes each into account ; " and upon this assertion is- 
based the method of the Kindergarten. First, as the child of nature, the 
little one's physical wants are attended to ; it is made comfortable, pri- 
marily, that it may be happy; secondarily, that its bodily development 
may be unhindered. Not only this, but the games and plays are so- 
managed that they tend to give still greater suppleness and vigor to the 
little bodies, as well as to afford plenty of healthful exercise, while the^ 
gifts and occupations train the tiny fingers to a dexterity which is simply 
marvellous in such young children ; and thus begins industrial education. 
Even at the tender age of three, the young soul has already entered upon 
its mission, having learned to control, in some degree, its physical 
faculties, and with its first finished bit of work, it has commenced to 
conquer the world. Second, as the child of man, the human being steps^ 
out of the circle of necessity into the realm of freedom, and becomes- 
conscious of self. Here begins, mainly, his mental activity ; here, too, is- 
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the point of departure between the new education and the old, for he is 
not taught to read ; he has no books. Froebel would •have the child's 
knowledge — like its consciousness, begin within the narrow bounds of its 
own personality and radiate outward, instead of seeking to grasp that 
which the newly-awakened intellect is too weak to comprehend. He 
would have them know of the living world around them, before they are 
set to study the dead knowledge stored in books. He would develop the 
mental faculties in their natural order ; first, the perceptive, and then the 
reasoning. And so the Kindergartner takes up things — not to tell the 
child about them — she is too wise for that ; nor even to show them to the 
child — she is too kind; she grants at once the privilege (dear even to 
grown people) of handling, and places in the child's own hands the 
object to be studied; lets him test it as he will, and there is very little 
"which can escape these keen young senses, sharpened as they are, by 
well-directed though unconscious education. Then the little ones are 
allowed to tell (they are always pleased to impart their new-found knowl- 
edge) what they have learned. What training is here for those eyes of 
the soul — the perceptive faculties ; what cultivation of habits of accurate 
observation, close attention, and comparison; and what command of 
language, only those who are familiar with the results of the New Educa. 
tion can know, and this without the aid of books at all. Then, too, the 
creative faculty is aroused ; invention is encouraged ; the imagination 
stimulated, and a love for beauty, symmetry, and law inculcated, along 
"with habits of neatness, order, regularity, and dispatch. All this is easily 
attained by the use of the gifts and occupations, while the plays aflEbrd 
opportunities for the teaching of both manners and morals. 

All thinkers, from Plato down, have agreed that the teacher must 
know something of the nature of the human being, and consider his 
powers and limitations before he can efficiently train him, but Froebel 
did more than this — went further ; he wisely remembered that the human 
being is but a child at first, and so studied the child nature as no educator 
before or since has ever done, and it was because he observed that the 
earliest manifestations of self-activity take the form of play that he 
incorporated plays and games into the Kindergarten. It is true that 
these have been the subject of much unreasonable criticism — the occasion 
of much absurd opposition ; but the criticism is readily refuted, the 
opposition is easily met. For instance, it is objected that play, real play, 
is entirely spontaneous, the outcome of caprice, and that if it be guided, 
or in any way controlled, it is no longer play. That sounds well, but it 
is not true ; it is an idea, not a fact. For children are always more or 
less confined in their games to certain surroundings or appliances, limited 
more or less by certain restrictions or circumstances, even if they play 
by themselves ; and if they play with others, they must, of necessity, be 
subjected in a greater or less degree to the will of their playmates. What 
matters it then if these playmates be older than themselves, and those 
•who, in their turn, are guided by motives higher than mere caprice? 
Children delight in the companionship of grown-up people, and are never 
happier than when those who are wise enough and good enough to 
become as little children, join them in their games. Besides, their plays 
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are generally imitations of the scenes or actions of real life, often of its 
follies, sometimes of its vices. The children would enter as heartily and 
happily into new plays which represent pure and pleasant things as into 
the old games »which are usually handed down from one generation of 
children to another, and are never entirely spontaneous. And as for any 
restraining or refining influence, which the presence of the teacher may 
give, it is all clear gain to the joy of the occasion, for roughness does not 
add to happiness, and hoisterousness is no indication of mirth. 

But the child must learn to feel that it is a link in the great chain of 
humanity, and " to forget self in doing loving acts for others," and 
education has not fulfilled its mission till it rememhers that the human 
being is the child of God, as well as the child of man and of nature, and 
so takes into training the higher faculties — the moral ; then will the full 
chord of the child's being be struck; then, and not till then, will the 
harmony be perfect. But this training, too, must be concrete, instead of 
abstract, practical, not theoretical, for the moral, like the mental and 
physical powers, can only be strengthened by exercise — ^a fact too often 
forgotten by the instructors of youth, who think (it would seem) that to 
store the mind of their pupils with good precepts and great truths, should 
result in pure and perfect characters. " You can not," says Froebel, " do 
heroic deeds in words, or by talking of them, but you can educate a child 
to self-activity and to work, and through them to a faith which will not 
be dead," and so he has given abundant opportunities in his system for 
the exercise of the moral powers, and every condition favorable to the 
acquisition of good habits as a basis for all the virtues ; but there is no 
memorizing of commandments, and no repetition of words whatever. 
Thus, the child in the Kindergarten is not constantly told to be good ; he 
is inspired to be so by loving interest and unfailing sympathy ; he is not 
perpetually urged to curb his temper and control his will, but he is 
helped to do it with gentle firmness and unfaltering patience. He does 
not hear the words of the Bible continually on the lips of his teacher, 
• but the truths of the Bible grow into his heart, and its principles become 
a part of his character. He is not commanded to love his Creator, but 
the little child, loving and beloved, takes in very naturally and gladly the 
idea of God ; his young soul leaps lightly the chasm between the seen 
and unseen, and loves with the same love, trusts with the same trust — 
the father and mother on earth, and Him, who is both Father and Mother 
in Heaven. Nor is this all ; accustomed from the first to manifest their 
love in deeds rather than in words, such children never know lip service, 
but pass at once into the higher life of those whose good works shall 
glorify the Father, thus proving Froebel's assertion : " I have based my 
education on religion, and it must lead to religion." 

Ours is a generation, sound in neither body, mind, nor soul, and the 
next is no better ; and even the most conservative are beginning to rec- 
ognize the fact that our idea of education hitherto has been too much 
confined to the cultivation of the intellect alone, and already the reaction 
has set in — in favor of some degree of physical culture, while our methods 
of mental training are constantly improving ; but of moral or religious 
teaching in our public schools, we have as yet but the vaguest idea. How 
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-could we ? Great problem^, like that of church and State perplex us ; old 
war-cries, such as the " Bible in the public schools," sound again, and 
bitter sectarian feuds start up at the mere mention. But the Kindergar- 
ten arouses no conflict of authority; asserts no dogma; promulgates no 
creed ; and here the children of the Christian and the Hebrew, of the 
Catholic and Protestant can gather together to gain that knowledge, self- 
reliance, and self-control which shall lead up to true and noble living; for 
this teaching, though marvellous for its symmetry, its insight into the 
needs and capabilities of the child-nature, is, after all, greatest in its 
method of educating the moral powers; most wonderful in its system of 
^development of the higher nature. 

We have fallen upon degenerate days, when fraud and corruption sit 
in high places, and evil walks unabashed in the broad daylight, and our 
country needs the clear, clean consciences, the upright souls, the iron 
wills of earlier days, and what shall give them to us again ? Education, 
for the elements of power lie dormant in every new-born soul, and only 
as they are trained for good or evil shall they ripen into deeds of honor, 
or deeds of dishonor. Grant, then, a broader, deeper, earlier culture, and 
the best first. The Jesuits were accustomed to declare that if they could 
have the entire charge of a child during the first seven years of its life, 
they were willing to relinquish him to other training; secure in the 
<jonviction that their principles were too firmly implanted ever to be 
eradicated ; and yet, our public system of instruction (except in St. Louis) 
provides for no training before the child is five years old, allowing, nay, 
in large cities, compelling the large majority of those who attend the 
<;ommon schools to spend the first two of the best educational years of 
their life, under the worst of educational influences — those of the street, 
and of ignorant and often vicious homes, and then placing them, during 
the last two of these precious years, most frequently under the teaching 
of beginners — men, girls, and boys, often giddy and thoughtless, always 
inexperienced and immature. What blindness, what folly is this? Chil- 
dren have a right to the best which we can give them, and let us not 
grudge the time or money it may cost ; then if worst comes to worst, and 
we must economize, better, by far, wait till they are older, when they 
have some power of protecting themselves against unwise or inefficient 
instruction, than to place these young impressionable beings under the 
blighting, deforming, dwarfing influences of poor teaching during their 
tender years. It is true that the ideal teacher — one not only born td the 
vocation, but who has added to genius both education and experience, is 
not often ready to lay all these gifts at the feet of a child ; it is only those 
who, like Feoebel, remember that it was the Great Teacher who said : 
" Except ye become as one of these, ye can not enter the Kingdom." 

Thus, the true Kindergartner must have had soul-culture, as well as 
mental and physical training to fit her for her work, and such, and such 
alone, are the teachers our little ones should have. Then give them three 
years, or even two of the Kindergarten, with its marvellous method, 
which develops naturally and symmetrically the threefold nature of the 
•child, which trains at the same time the head and the hand, the senses 
and the soul, which combines in such just proportions, theory and prac- 
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tice, knowing and doing, educates with equal skill the perceptive and 
reflective faculties, the intellect and the conscience ; and which, while it 
represses the lowet nature, the animal instincts, arouses the higher, the 
spiritual forces, to their fullest, noblest exercise. For in no other way 
-can humanity hope to attain to that inner and outer harmony of existence 
which makes this world the heaven for which we long, and this life the 
heginning of the life eternal. 

Mr. Sheldon, of Massachusetts, admitted the value of kindergarten 
schools, and the application of Froebel's principles and methods for 
•children under six years of age, but asked to have the advocates of this 
system mark out a practical course of study which can be adopted in the 
primary schools, — composed of children from six to ten years of age, — 
schools for children as they are now found in towns and cities. 

Miss Ruth R. Burritt, of Philadelphia, arose to answer the question, 
^*How the Kindergarten principles can be carried into the common- 
school work." She had taught in the primary schools many years before 
she entered the kindergarten field, and she was sure that Froebel's prin- 
ciples could be and should be carried into the lower grades of common- 
school work, but also into the high schools and normal schools. First 
the thing, then the picture, then the word. The most experienced and 
most highly-cultivated teachers should be placed in charge of the little 
children. 

United States School Commissioner John Eaton, protested against 
methods being used in primary schools, but endorsed them in the college* 
He insisted that Froebel himself simply protested against university 
methods being applied to children. He believed that the late Prof. Henry 
had touched the key-note when he agreed that education in its methods 
should be adjusted to the condition of the child; that kindergarten 
methods should not be carried to the high school. He believed in the 
**hidtoric^^ development of a subject: what is true of the race is true of 
the individual. 

John D. Philbrick, of Massachusetts, did not believe that there could 
be found in all Europe a " simon pure " kindergarten, carried on accord- 
ing to Froebel's ideal as interpreted by the leading kindergartners in 
this country. 

Mr. Sheldon wanted to know whether the method of Socrates was en- 
tirely dispensed with in the kindergarten? Was there not, he asked, a 
period, when, like Socrates, the teachers found it necessary to resort to 
the catechetical method ? 

Miss Ruth R. Burritt — " No ! Socrates never attended a kindergarten." 

A. L. Wade, Edward A. Singer, and Miss Maria L.' Sanford, continued 
the discussion. 

The President appointed the following committee on the nomination of 
officers : 

Jno. Irvin, of Indiana; Z. Richards, of D. C. ; Ruth Morris, of Ohio ; 
Lelia E. Patridge, of Penn., and A. L. Wade, of West Va. 

Adjourned. 
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A GBADrATIXG STSTEM FOE CfjXTSTRY SCHOOLS. 

Thi«s eyfetem iis simply the application to country schools of a plan 
which, centuriefe ago, was adopted in nniveisities and colleges, and which 
gacceeded feo well that it was afterward inirodoeed into academies and 
ffer/iinaries, and in more modern times has found its way into the high 
nchoolf* of cities and towns. Why a system, which had been so thorooghly 
tei*t*:d and so generally approved in schools of high order, was never until 
very re^;ently applie^l to elementary schools, is a question which I leave 
for ft^irne one else to answer. 

I give it as my deliberate conclusion, drawn from observation, that the 
intrrxluction of the Graduating System into the common schools of the 
country, under the management of an eflScient superintendency, will pro- 
duce as great a revolution in our educational system, as that produced 
n^m travel on land and sea by the application of steam. One of the se- 
cret 80urc^;s of power in the graduating system, is the increased interest 
wliich it i^roduces in parents and pupils. The June Number of the Ed- 
ucalumal NewshGleaner contains this "gem" of thought: — "-4 child can 
learn infiniUly faster wfien interested than when indifferent" If this be true, 
then the thing necessary to increase the pupil's power to learn, is to in- 
crease his interest. There is no growth either in brain power or in mental 
or heart culture without interest. No danger of damage to the pupil if 
lie is interested and has plenty of pure air and exercise. Interest is the 
lubricating material which prevents mental " wear and tear." We seldom 
become tired when interested, but are always tired when uninterested. 
Jnter(5Ht is the product of an object in view, and the graduating system 
has an object — the completion of a course of study. The long hours which 
a young iniin spends with his lady love seem to him but moments, and 
th(! Hi»\(m years which Jacob served for Rachel seemed to him but a few 
dayH. 

In r)rd(ir to give progressive workers in elementary education a clear 
con('(^j)tion of the origin and operation of the system under consideration, 
1 propom^ to Hpeuk of 
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THE GRADUATING SYSTEM FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS — ITS ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND 

PROSPECTS FOR UNIVERSAL ADOPTION. 

This system had its origin in 1876, in Monongalia County, West Virginia, 
a county bordering on Mason and Dixon's line. 

I propose to give a brief statement of the circumstances under which 
this system originated, and to show that its introduction into the free 
schools of Monongalia County, produced an educational revival, unpar- 
alleled in the history of primary-school work. 

I propose to prove from official reports of superintendents of several 
counties into which the system has been introduced that, although it is 
still in its infancy — in a fragmentary state, it carries with it the spirit of 
revival. 

I propose to show that this system from its origin, has been endorsed 
'by the leading educators and the public press of West Virginia. 

I propose to prove by the minutes of the State Teachers' Association of 
West Virginia, that, in 1877, a resolution was adopted by that body, 
Tecommending the system to county superintendents throughout the 
^tate for their adoption. 

I propose to show by State papers that the General Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in West Virginia, in his last annual report, recom- 
mends that the system be incorporated into the school law of the State. 

I propose to show from extracts from letters written by men who stand 
at the very front as educators in the United States, that they give the 
system their hearty approval. 

And, lastly, I propose to show that the system has been, within the 
last year, reviewed editorially in a number of the leading edtfcational 
journals of the nation, and that almost without exception they have en- 
dorsed the system and have recommended its universal adoption. 

And now in beginning this point of my subject I will state 

HOW THE GRADUATING SYSTEM WAS INTRODUCED INTO COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

In the autumn of 1873, 1 was employed by Superintendent H. L. Cox, 
to visit the schools of Monongalia County, West Virginia. Most of my 
work as an educator, previous to that time, had been confined to the school- 
room. 

I had long entertained the belief that the common-school course of 
study could be completed by the masses attending the primary schools of 
the nation, in less time than is now devoted to obtaining an imperfect 
knowledge of a feiv of the branches constituting this course. I resolved 
that while visiting the schools of the county, I would study the secret 
springs of action in school life, and try to devise a plan to facilitate pri- 
mary school work, as broad in its application as the system which seeks 
to educate and to elevate the race. To this end I began to study the 
principles which prompt pupils to action, and the motives which move 
men to make sacrifices for the education of their ofispring. 

I made up my mind to visit two schools each day, and to hold an edu- 
cational meeting each evening in one of the school-houses. To these 
evening meetings I invited teachers, pupils, and patrons of the schools. 
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I found that the greatest hindrance to the success of the schools, was lack 
of books and a want of disposition on the part of pupils to take up a 
sufficient number of branches. In many of the schools no subject beyond 
arithmetic had been introduced, although the school law of the State re- 
quires that English Grammar, History, and Geography shall be taught. 
I did what I could in each school to aid the teacher in the organization o£ 
classes embracing all the branches, and each evening in the educational 
meeting I reported the names of all schools in which such classes had 
been organized, and the name of the teacher in charge of each. These 
evening reports became a matter of public interest in every community 
in the county. Teachers, pupils, and patrons of schools having such 
classes, came from all directions to attend our meetings and hear their 
schools reported. Classes were organized in many schools in advance of 
the superintendent's visits, and he was notified of the fact and requested 
to report them. Thinking that 1 had touched the true key to success, by 
making public the work of each school, I published at the end of the 
school term in the Morgantown Postf a list of schools, in which classes 
had been formed in all the free-school branches and the name of the 
teacher in charge of each. The county contained at that time seventy- 
eight country schools, and thirty-two of these were reported in the pub- 
lished list — the ^WoU of honor." Quite a number of teachers whose names 
had not been published, informed me soon after the publication of the 
list, that they did not intend to be left oflf the roll of honor next year. 
I observed that teachers felt more interest in having their names published 
than pupils and patrons felt in having their schools published. This con- 
vinced me that the most efiectual way to reach pupils and patrons of our 
public schools, is in some way, to make public the individual work of 
those pupils who are most deserving of praise. God has wisely implanted 
in all of us a desire to have our names and the names of our kindred and 
friends mentioned in connection with honorable positions. One of the 
highest rewards which we can ofier to the diligent and obedient pupil is 
to honor him, and it is no small degree of punishment to the slothful and 
disobedient to let him go unhonored. Believing that it would aid teachers in 
organizing classes in the higher branches, I resolved that in the evening 
educational meetings which I proposed to hold while visiting the schools 
of the county the next winter, I would make public the names of all pupils 
who would take up the entire course of study. 

In the autumn of 1874, when I began visiting schools, I found the com- 
plete course had been taken up in nearly every school. I was delighted 
with the progress made in this matter, and I began to inquire for the pu- 
pils who had taken up the full course, intending to enter their names on 
my Journal for the purpose of reporting them, when to my surprise I 
found that scarcely any of them had taken up more than two studies. 
One had taken up arithmetic and geography, another had taken up arith- 
metic and English grammar, and still another arithmetic and history, 
according as they had "likes and dislikes" for these branches. Feeling 
that I had not yet accomplished my purpose, I next undertook to organ- 
ize in each school a class of advanced pupils who would agree to take up 
all the free-school branches. This was thought to be, as one who entered 
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the class expressed it, " no fool of a job," and yet, by the aid of teachers, 
I succeeded from day to day in most of the schools. In our educational 
meetings which were held each evening, I reported the names of the pu- 
pils who had entered the classes in each of the schools visited during the 
day, and in other schools near by. The relatives and friends of the pupils 
composing these classes were much pleased with these reports, and in 
most of our meetings the greater part of the audience was made up of rel- 
atives and friends. 

Some of our best teachers entertained fears that at the close of the 
school term the special interest would cease, and most of the members of 
these classes would backslide, and thus render it necessary for us the next 
term to " do our first works." I soon became satisfied that these fears 
were well founded. Pupils had entered these classes supposing that the 
termination of the present school term would release them from all obli- 
gations. Very few of them had made up their minds to complete the 
course of study. In order to obviate this diflSculty, I undertook to organ- 
ize in each school a class of volunteers who would agree not only to take 
^p the free-school course, but to complete it. 

Pupils very naturally asked, before giving their names as volunteers, 
liow soon is this work to be completed, and who is to judge whether or 
not it is well done f 1 replied that each one would have his own time in 
which to complete the course, and we would have to trust to the honor of 
each one to do this well. I organized two classes upon the above condi- 
tions, and in our educational meeting in the evening I stated my plan. 
But it created no interest. No one could see either point or edge to it. It 
fell " flat as a flounder." I myself felt that it was a failure, and for the 
the first time I wished that somebody else was superintending the 
schools. After the meeting adjourned I retired, at the house of a friend, 
but found no rest. I was full of tossings to and fro. I thought of return- 
ing home and resigning, but that looked like cowardice. I thought of the 
pleasant places occupied by presidents and professors in colleges, and 
principals and teachers in high schools, and I almost envied them their 
pleasures. I remembered noticing not long before, upon the wall of a 
parlor in West Virginia, a diploma, belonging to a young lady, a grad- 
uate of the high school of Fort Wayne, Indiana — my native State. Then 
the inquiry came into my mind ; if they graduated pupils in high schools, 
why not graduate them in low schools? In a moment the darkness fled 
from my mind, — the light flashed and I fancied it was day. I felt sure I 
had made the discovery. I said we will bring all the plans and appliances 
from the higher schools, and apply them to the. primary schools. 

We will have annual examinations, and commencement exercises, and 
we will grant diplomas, and form alumni associations. 

Early next morning I entered upon my duties with renewed energies, 
and undertook to organize by the aid of the teacher in each school, a class 
of volunteers who would agree not only to take up the free-school course, 
but to complete it in a given length of time, and to pass a public exam- 
ination in the same. I found very few pupils who were advanced far 
enough to enable them to complete the course during that term, so I pro- 
posed that a public examination be held by the county superintendent in 
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each district (not sub-district) in the county, at the end of the school term 
of |the next year, and that each pupil who should pass such examination 
creditably, would receive a handsome diploma or honorary certsficate, 
signed by the county superintendent and the teacher of the school in 
which he had completed the course. This class was termed 

THE GBADUATING CLASS OB 1876. 

I found, however, that pupils who were willing to enter this class werfe 
not numerous. Many parents expressed their doubts about the propriety 
of their children making such pledges. The teachers, almost w^ithout exr 
ception, and the more intelligent people, gave the plan their hearty coop- 
eration. 

At the ensuing election, held August 13, 1875, 1 was, without opposition,, 
elected county superintendent, which I regarded not only a compliment 
to myself, but an endorsement of the graduating system which I had in- 
augurated. 

In the autumn of 1875, as soon as the schools were fully in operation, 
I commenced my visitations, taking with me a sample of our free-school 
diploma, a handsome certificate 9 by 14 inches, neatly framed, which I 
exhibited in each school. I found that the graduating system was rap- 
idly growing in popular favor, and so I undertook to organize in each 
school, where there was material for doing so, not only a class for 1876, 
but also a class for 1877. Our educational meetings which were held each 
evening had, in the meantime, so increased in interest that school- houses 
were insufficient for the accommodation of our vast audiences, and trustees 
of churches opened their houses of worhip for our accommodation. I 
held while visiting that winter, forty- three of these meetings — twenty- 
seven in churches. Numerous topics connected with popular education 
were discussed at these meetings, and addresses were delivered by pro- 
fessors in the University, ministers of the Gospel, teachers, farmers, and 
mechanics. I availed myself each evening of the opportunity to report 
the names of those who had entered the classes of 1876 and 1877. I pro- 
posed to publish these names in the county newspaper, and a spirited em- 
ulation arose between the schools of each district, and an equal rivalry 
between the several districts, as to which school in each district, or which 
district in the county should excel in the number and quality of its grad- 
uates. Teachers, pupils, and patrons of the schools became recruiting 
agents to obtain volunteers, and not unfrequently the ranks were increased 
by pupils publicly entering the classes at our educational meetings, and 
almost every mail brought me letters giving names to be added to th& 
classes. 

In addition to the classes of 1876 and 1877, 1 suggested that each teacher 
form two other classes, so that each school would have four classes, and 
most of them did so. Pupils unprepared to enter either of these classes 
compose the Preparatory Department. One of the grandest results of this 
classification, was 
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THE EFFECT PRODUCED UPON PUPILS WHO ENTERED THE GRADUATING CLASSES. 

They had voluntarily consented to do a certain amount of work in a given 
length of time, and their work would be publicly tested. Every student 
of human nature could anticipate the result. Pupils began to count the 
months, and weeks, and days, in which this work was to be accomplished. 
They were found numbering the pages in their history, geography, and 
English grammar, and counting the problems in arithmetic, in order to as- 
certain how many pages should be studied, and how many problems 
solved each day, in order to complete these studies, and review, before 
examination day. The work of governing was greatly reduced, thereby 
giving the teacher more time for his legitimate work — teaching. 

In order that all may understand what I mean by the free-school course, 
I will say that the school law of West Virginia prescribes 

A COURSE OF STUDY IN THE FREE SCHOOLS. 

Section 11 of the school law reads as follows; " In the primary schools 
there shall be taught Orthography, Reading, Penmanship, Arithmetic, 
EngUsh Grammar, History, Geography, and such other branches as the 
Board of Education may direct." 

No College or University has a. course of study more clearly defined 
than the law prescribes for our free schools. 

Toward the close of the school term the chief topic of conversation in 
each community was the 

FIRST ANNUAL DISTRICT EXAMINATION, 

Unwilling to assume the responsibility of conducting these examinations 
without aid, I secured the services of Prof. H. L. Cox, Principal of the 
Morgantown Graded School ; Prof. F. S. Lyon, Principal of Preparatory 
Department of West-Virginia University; and Prof. W. R. White, late 
Superintendent of Free Schools of West Virginia. Our first examination 
was held the 25th of February, and the last one on the 11th of March, 
two being held each week. Each examination occupied one day, and a 
commencement exercise was held each evening. The county superin- 
tendent, aided by one or more of the Professors named above, conducted 
each examination. The teachers of the district graded each member of 
the class, and granted permission to the county superintendent to graduate 
those who were accounted worthy. 

The evening exercises consisted of original and select orations, essays, 
and select reading by members of the class, address by one or more of 
the Professors above named, and the granting of diplomas by the county 
superintendent. Two hundred and sixty-one pupils had entered the class 
of 1876, and of this number, one hundred and ninety-six completed the 
course and received diplomas. 

I quote from my report of 1876, in order to show the interest our people 
felt in these examinations: "With a single exception, the largest 
churches in the several districts were insufiicient to accommodate, even 
during the day, the vast numbers who came to witness the examinations. 
And these were not disinterested spectators ; they were our most intelli- 
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gent people — the cream of society — men and women who had sons, or 
daughters, or grand-children, or friends in the class, in whom they were 
deeply interested." 

About the first of September, 1876, we published 

THE FIRST CATALOGUE OF THE FREE SCHOOLS OF MONONGALIA COUNTY, 

a copy of which I have before me. This catalogue embraces the annual 
report of the County Superintendent, and a report from every school in 
the county. 

Six hundred copies were published at a cost of sixty dollars ; most of 
them were taken by teachers and pupils at cost, and the residue were dis- 
tributed gratuitously by the county superintendent. 

Each school occupies one page in the catalogue. The name of the school, 
the name of the teacher, number of youths entitled to attend, number of 
youths on teacher's roll, daily average attendance, daily per cent of at- 
tendance, branches taught, and number of pupils studying each branch, 
the names of graduates and undergraduates, all these points of interest 
are presented in the report of each school. 

It is certainly strange that we have never before had any plan for pre- 
senting to the public in permanent form, the individual work of each school. 
No volume of the same cost, except the Bible, is so interesting to the fam- 
ilies of a county as the book that contains the names and grades of the 
children attending the public schools. 

In the autumn of 1876, as soon as the schools were fully at work, I com- 
menced my annual visits. Fears had been entertained by some that the 
members of these graduating classes would conclude that graduation meant 
an end to study. I was highly gratified to find that these fears were with- 
out foundation, and that at least ninety per cent of the members of these 
classes were in school, many of them pursuing studies beyond the free- 
school course. Desiring to give the young people the highest mental 
training that our free schools can possibly afford, I introduced a plan 
which gave a large number of them the privilege of 

WRITING FOR THE PRESS AND SPEAKING FROM THE PLATFORM. 

At each one of our educational meetings, at the request of the editors, 
a corresponding secretary for each of our county papers — the Morgantown 
New Dominion and the Morgantown Post — was appointed. Nearly one 
hundred of our young people have thus commenced to write for public 
papers. I held in each district in the county, for the benefit of these 
classes, after giving due notice of the same, 

THE FIRST ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE ALUMNI. 

The exercises in each of these meetings consisted of original and select 
orations, essays, and select readings. No public meetings pertaining to 
our free-school work, have elicited more interest, or attracted larger crowds, 
than these. In order to secure a permanent organization of the alumni of 
each district, I provided ballots, and held an election at each meeting, for 
a President, Vice-President, and a Secretary. A gentleman to deliver an 
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oration and a lady to read an essay at the district examination were also 
chosen by ballot. These were also elected by the members of the alumni 
association from its own body. 

From the reports of our first annual district alumni meetings, it appears 
that more than eighty of the members of the class of 1876 embraced the 
opportunity to speak and read in the presence of large audiences. The 
self-possession shown by the members of the various classes in their per- 
formances, and in the election of officers, elicited universal commendation. 
The privilege of addressing popular assemblages, and reading to full 
houses, is not often given to the youth who attend our free schools. It is 
claimed by some that the ability to speak and read in public is possessed 
in a high degree by but few persons. If this be true, it is the more im- 
portant that the schools in which the masses are educated, give opportu- 
nity for the development of this gift wherever it exists. 

OUR SECOND ANNUAL DISTRICT EXAMINATIONS, 

for the graduating class of 1877, were held at the end of the school term, 
and one hundred and ten pupils completed the course, and obtained di- 
plomas. These were granted by the teachers present, on a scale from one 
to ten — five being medium and ten excellent. No pupil graduated whose 
average grade was not above seven. It was not expected that the class 
in the county this year would be as large as it was last year, as we had 
last year the cream produced by several years' work. Many persons at 
the close of the examinations in 1876, were of the opinion that in order to 
have graduates in 1877, it would be necessary to use "skimmed milk." 
Many of these, however, after witnessing the examinations of the classes 
of 1877, agree that " the graduates of this year are richer than last." 

The attendance upon these examinations, both day and night, and the 
interest manifested by the masses in them, were quite equal to last year. 
The same may be said of our educational meetings which were held each 
evening while I was visiting schools. I held in the year including district 
alumni meetings and examinations, 

FIFTY-TWO EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 

in the county — forty-two in churches, and ten in school-houses. 

THE THIRD ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS 

were held in the spring of 1878, and were no less interesting than those of 
previous years. Eighty-eight pupils completed the course, were exam- 
ined, and graduated. 

In order to show the interest felt in this cause by the people after test- 
ing the plan for three years, I make an extract from an editorial letter 
written by George W. Atkinson, Esq., Editor of the Daily and Weekly 
Standard, of the city of Wheeling, after spending one week in this county, 
witnessing the examinations held at the close of the term, in a leading 
editorial, published in the Standard of March 4th, 1878, in speaking of the 
attendance upon these examinations, says: "Such crowds of people we 
have never seen assembled in the rural districts, even at barbecues, during 
-political campaigns." 
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The fourth and last annual examinations held in March, 1879, were 
equally as well attended as those of former years. When this system was 
first introduced, and the first annual examinations were ended, some of 
my personal friends expressed the opinion that we should be unable to 
repeat them ; that by the next year the novelty would be gone, and that 
we should neither have patrons nor pupils to attend them. 

Experience, however, has proved that after four annual examinations, 
and three annual meetings of the alumni have been held and three annual 
catalogues have been published, the interest of the public in this system 
is undiminished. 

I have observed with pleasure ever since the origin of this plan that 

THE LEADING EDUCATORS OF WEST VIRGINIA HAVE HEARTILY ENDORSED THE: 

GRADUATING SYSTEM. 

I name a few prominent educators of West Virginia, who after witness- 
ing the annual examinations and commencement exercises of our free 
schools have complimented the system. 

Prof. W. R. White, ex-State Superintendent of West Virginia. 

Rev. J. R. Thompson, President of West- Virginia University. 

Prof. H. L. Cox, late Principal of Morgantown Graded School. 

Prof. F. S. Lyon, Vice-President of West- Virginia University. 

Prof. F. H. Crago, Principal of Moundsville Graded School. 

Prof. D. B. PuRiNTON, of Preparatory Department of West- Virginia 
University. 

ITS ADOPTION HAS BEEN RECOMMENDED BY THE PRESS THROUGHOUT THE STATE. 

My limited space will allow me to refer only to a few of the leading 
journals. 

The following references to the editorial columns of three newspapers^ 
published in the city of Wheeling, having each a daily and weekly issue, 
and wielding a greater influence than any other three papers in the State, 
show, in a clear light, the opinion of the several editors. 

The Wheeling Intelligencer, in its issue of December 27th, 1876, containi 
a leading editorial entitled "A Great Step Forward in Education in West 
Virginia,'* in which the graduating system as introduced into the free 
schools of Monongalia County is carefully reviewed, and its adoption 
throughout the State is earnestly recommended. 

The Wheeling Register in its issue of November 18th, 1877, contains an 
editorial from which I extract the following: 

" The proof of the pudding is in the eating. The value of Mr. Wade's 
plan has borne the test of experience. It is a laborious plan and need not 
be attempted by an ignorant, careless, or lazy superintendent. While it is 
like all valuable pieces of machinery, very simple, it needs brains, tact, 
and enthusiasm to cause it to run. Where all these qualities are possessed^ 
this little piece of school machinery works as quietly, smoothly, and effec- 
tively as a Corliss engine." 

The Wheeling Standard, in its issue of March 4th, 1878, contains an ar- 
ticle on the graduating system, written by the editor, G. W. Atkinson, Esq,,, 
after he had spent one week in our county, witnessing, the annual examiiw 
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ations and commencement exercises of our free schools, from which I 
make the following extract : 

" We cannot recommend Mr. Wade's plan too highly. It is jiist the 
thing to bring our public schools up to the standard of usefulness and re- 
spectability which they were intended by the authors of the law to be. It 
is a common-sense plan, and wherever it has been introduced it works 
like a charm. * * * * After having witnessed the entire workings of 
the system inaugurated by Mr. Wade, we are now more than ever in favor 
of it, and sincerely hope that our State Superintendent will make it apart 
of his next report to the Legislature, asking its aaoption.*' 

The Parkersburg State Journal says : 

"This system, if adopted throughout the State, would in a few years 
cause West Virginia to rival Massachusetts." 

The West- Virginia (Weekly) Journal of Education, published at Mor- 
gantown, in Monongalia County, is the earnest advocate of this system. 
The editor, Eev. J. E. Thompson — the youngest University President on 
the continent, but one of the most progressive educators in the nation — 
has, in public and in private, from the platform and through the press, 
urged the universal adoption of the graduating system. As President 
Thompson has attended more of our annual examinations and seen more 
of the operations of this system than any man, except the county superin- 
tendent, his testimony is worthy of great weight. I make an extract from 
a leading editorial on the graduating system, published in his journal ef 
December 4th, 1878 : 

" It has indeed produced in Monongalia County, and is destined to pro* 
duce all over the State of West Virginia, an educational revival. It is safe 
to say that no subject so interests the people of Monongalia County to-day, 
as the education of their sons and daughters. They talk about that more 
than anything else. No subject presents such charms as that of education, 
and larger crowds can be gathered to witness the annual examinations in 
the several districts than can be called together by the most eloquent 
preacher or the most popular political orators. The writer of this article 
has accompanied Superintendent Wade twice through the county on 
the occasion of these examinations, and he has marvelled again and again 
at the deep and abiding interest of the people in the school work. They 
come early to the house in which the examination is being held, they 
come in all kinds of disagreeable weather, they come from three, four, or 
five, and sometimes ten miles. Their interest never flags through the 
entire day ; they remain until eleven and sometimes twelve o'clock at 
night, and they go away as from half-finished feasts., with appetites keen 
as ever for mind food, afiectionately and enthusiastically devoted to the 
school of the people. We are among those who believe that it is possible 
for this State to have a prosperous, , honorable, influential future, but we 
are quite confident of the truth of the statement that this future is possible 
only by the general education of the people, and we are sure that no better 
plan has thus far been devised to secure this very desirable end than the 
introduction into the public school by efiicient county superintendents^, 
of this system of graduation. Let it be tried." 
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I might call the testimony of a multitude of newspapers all over the 
State, but time will not permit. I cannot, however, close this part of my 
subject without acknowledging the indebtedness of the cause of education 
in Monongalia County to our county papers, the Morgantown New Do- 
minion, and the Post. 

I would say to educators everywhere that the public press, one of the 
"great powers," is almost always willing, and should be used by you, to 
promote the interests of popular education. 

Since the introduction of the graduating system into the schools of 
Monongalia County, it has been adopted in several other counties of the 
State. All our county superintendents make annual reports to the State 
Superintendent of the condition of the schools of their several counties. 
I shall take from the printed report of the State Superintendent 

THE OFFICIAL TESTIMONY OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS WHO HAVE TRIED THE 

GRADUATING SYSTEM. 

Superintendent W. M. Wirt, of Marshall County, in his report for the 
yesiT ending August 31st, 1876, says : 

" With the help of the teachers, I introduced Superintendent Wade's 
plan of holding district examinations and granting diplomas to those who 
could pass a creditable examination in the current common - school 
branches. This, I think, had a good effect, as many pupils studied with 
an object, and endeavored to acquire a more practical knowledge of what 
they were studying than before. Diplomas were granted to two pupils in 
Liberty, to two in Union, and to three in Clay Districts, and to seventeen in 
the Independent District, Moundsville, while more than one hundred 
entered the graduating class of the present year. I think the system a 
good one, and would recommend it to the Superintendents and teachers 
of other counties, as it has worked well so far as tried in this county." 

In his report for the year ending Aug. 31st, 1878, having tested the 
system another year, he says : 

" In the spring months I held examinations in the different districts, 
which were very interesting occasions, as the graduates delivered speeches 
in the evenings. In a few instances their commencement exercises would 
<;ompare favorably with similar exercises in colleges and seminaries. 
There were seventy-six graduates during the year, most of whom showed a 
•thorough knowledge of the common-school curriculum. There will be more 
•than one hundred graduates in the incoming year. I make no argument 
in favor of this system, but will respectfully refer you to Mr. WADE*sCat" 
alogue of Monongalia-County Schools, in which he urges, at some length, 
its adoption throughout the State. I will simply say to Superintendents 
of other counties : — try it with a determination to make it a success, and 
you will soon be convinced of its adaptability to the work to be done." 

Superintendent T. A. Parks, of Tyler County in his report for the year 
■ending Aug. 31st, 1878, says : 

Much of this increased attendance, with the superior work done in the 
schools last winter, we attribute to the teachers' institutes that were held 
in the county, especially the one held in Mid-dlebourne, in November 
1877, conducted by the County Superintendent and Mr. A. L. Wade, 
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County Superintendent of Monongalia County, assisted by President ^ 
Thompson, of the State University, and Mr. G. W. Atkinson, editor of 
the Wheeling Standard. Many questions of vital importance to the 
Public Schools were discussed in the Institute, prominent among which 
was the graduating system as originated and introduced by Mr. Wade inta 
the Free Schools of Monongalia County, and as adopted and practiced in 
other counties of the State. The teachers of the county voted unani- 
mously to adopt it in Tyler County. 

Superintendent Jonathan M. Satterfield, of Marion County, in hi& 
report for the year ending August 31st, 1878, says : 

" Another great auxiliary in the work with us, as it is recognized by 
almost every one, is our system of graduation and examination for schol- . 
ars, introduced during the year. Though the extra labor demanded of 
me to introduce this feature, and to carry on its operations during the 
term was very considerable, I feel on viewing the results, well satisfied 
with the project, and know that my labor has not been in vain. As I for- 
ward you a copy of our catalogue, reporting this work in full, for the year, 
I will not consume space in detailing particulars herCj and will remark no 
further concerning it, save to express the earnest desire that all our county 
superintendents may introduce and give this system a trial." 

I could bring additional testimony of like character, but we are told in 
a very "Old Book," that ''In the mouth of two or three witnesses every 
word shall be established." 

A resolution, an official copy of which was furnished me by the sec- 
retary, shows 

THE ACTION OF THE STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION OF WEST VIRGINIA. 

" At the state Teachers' Association held at Martinsburg, West Virginia, 
August 28th, 29th and 30th, 1877, a resolution was presented by Prof. J. 
BoNAR, of Moundsville Graded School, and amended by Prof. J. McMur- 
RAN, Principal of Shepherdstown Normal School, which amendment was 
adopted by a vote of the Association, and reads as follows : 

" Resolved,^ That the system introduced by Superintendent A. L. Wade, 
into the free 'schools of Monongalia County, providing for grading schools, 
holding annual district examinations, and granting diplomas to pupils who 
complete the free-school branches, be recommended to county superin- 
tendents throughout West Virginia for their adoption." 

In order to present the 

OPINION OF STATE SUPERINTENDENT PENDLETON UPON THE GRADUATING 

SYSTEM 

I will make an extract from his last annual report to the Governor of 
West Virginia. Under the head of "Graded Primary Instruction" the 
Superintendent says : 

" All education should be conducted with method — a rational progress, 
towards a definite end, is the secret of success in every undertaking. But, 
in our Primary Schools, while we have a prescribed set of subjects and 
Text-Books, there is no prescribed order in which the subjects shall be 
studied, nor arrangement of the pupils in classes, nor designation of the 
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time to be given to them respectively. There ought to be a beginning — ^a 
i^ular order of progress, and end to the Primary course of instruction. 
This has been felt by some of our best County Superintendents, and Su- 
perintendent Wade, of Monongalia County, has succeeded in introducing 
41 method in the schools of his county, that has worked with admirable 
success. But so long as it is left to each teacher to do as he lists, with 
i«espect to the organization and conduct of school work, we can have but 
little system or uniformity in it. I suggest that authority be given to pre- 
scribe a regular course of Primary instruction, to be generally followed in 
the schools, with provision for the examination and graduation of all pu- 
pils who satisfactorily complete it." 

Finding that the graduating system met with universal favor in West 
Virginia I concluded a few months ago to send copies of the Third Annual 
Catalogue of the Free Schools of Monongalia County to some of the highest 
■Officials, Instructors, and Educators connected with the educational work 
in the United States in order to obtain 

THE OPINIONS OF THE BCST EDUCATORS OF THE NATION. 

I have with me to-day responsive letters and editorials from which I 
shall present brief extracts. 

Hon. John D. Philbrick, late United-States Commissioner of Education 
at the Paris Exposition, in a letter dated Boston, February 28th, 1879, 
says : 

" Dear Sir : — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 22d, with the accompanying copy of your report as County Super- 
intendent of Schools. I have read with interest your account of the 
' graduating system,' and I cheerfully comply with your request to give 
you my opinion of it. 

The essential features of the system, as I understand it, consist of 
three elements, namely : 

1. The classification of the pupils according to their grade of advance- 
ment in all the required branches. 

2. A final examination each year to ascertain what pupils have satis- 
factorily completed the prescribed course of instruction. 

3. The granting of diplomas to such pupils as have completed the 
•course. 

To your system, so far as it embraces these features, I give my cordial 
approval. Wisely administered, it would produce, without doubt, very 
beneficial results. I have never before heard of such a system being 
thoroughly carried out in all its details in the rural districts of this coun- 
try. In its application to city schools the plan is not novel. * * * But 
the system is liable to abuses which should be carefully looked after. 

From your report I feel convinced that you are doing an admirable 
work, and I have no doubt that your county ought to be marked as a 
bright spot on the education map of the country." 

" Very truly yours, 

John D. Philbrick. " 
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** A. L. Wade, Esq., Sup't Schools, 

" Monongalia County, W. Va." 

COMMONWEALTH OP PENNSYLVANIA. 

Department of Public Instruction. 

Harrisburq, Feb, 22d, 1879. 
JLiiEX. L. Wade, Esq., 

County Superintendent, Monongalia Co., W. Va. 

My Dear Sir:—1 have time only to glance at your report, but I have no 

doubt from what I have seen of it that your " graduating system " may 

be made to do a great amount of good in public schools. If you will send 

me a concise account of it and its workings, I will publish it in tlie SchooP 

Journal. I shall not have room for a long article. 

Yours truly, 

J. P. WiCKERSHAM." 

I will now give an extract from a letter of Dr. John Hancock, Presi- 
dent of the National Educational Association, It is dated at Dayton, 
Ohio, April 8th, 1879. He says : 

" I have read your report with much interest, and join most heartily 
with the distinguished educators you have named in commending your 
^ graduating system ' for primary schools, as worthy the consideration of 
educators throughout the country, I make no question that the system 
will serve a very valuable purpose in stimulating youth to greater exer- 
tion in study, and at once prove an incentive to the acquisition of knowl- 
edge both effectual and healthy." 

George P. Brown, President of the Department of Elementary Schools 
of the National Educational Association, in a letter dated Toledo, Ohio, 
May 7th, 1879, says: 

" I thank you for the copy of your report. It is one of the best I have 
ever seen." 

Hon. John Eaton, United-States Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Education, in a letter dated Washington, March 4th, 1879, says: 

"Your letter of the 19th inst. and the copy of your Third Annual 
Catalogue are received. I have not had time to examine the pamphlet, 
so that I can hardly give my views yet, as to the graded system devised 
by yourself. I shall read your pamphlet with much interest." 

In a subsequent letter (March 14th,) Mr. Eaton says: 

" It is very unsafe to express an opinion upon such a matter without a 
personal investigation." 

Barneses Educational Monthly, February number, contains an editorial 
-which so clearly presents and so heartily approves the graduating system 
that I present it in full, notwithstanding I have already referred to it. 
The editor says : 

" The question has frequently been asked of late, What is meant by a 
common-school course ? It has been nothing but a mixture of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, with a quantity of geography, history, and science 
in quantities to suit the taste ; there has been no course in it. In a 
multitude of cases what a child studies depends upon the blind judgment 
of parents or the momentary convenience or caprice of teachers. The 
80-called common-school course is no course at all. We most earnestly 
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commend any superintendent or teacher who can suggest any way by 
which order can be obtained, and the confusion now existing avoided. 
Mr. A. L. Wade, County Superintendent, Monongalia County, W. Va., 
has done more in this direction than any other person of whom we Lave 
heard. In his work he has accomplished the following results, which we 
commend to all similar workers throughout the Union : 

1. The primary branches are taken up as one course of study for 
graduation. 

2. The time in which each advanced pupil agrees to complete a certain 
course is fixed. 

3. Public examinations of graduating classes are held annually, and 
diplomas are granted to those who complete prescribed courses. 

4. Alumni associations of those who have graduated are formed. 

5. An annual catalogue containing the names of all pupils attending 
school in the county during the year is published. In this catalogue, the 
names of all pupils are placed in their appropriate classes, showing from 
year to year what advancement has been made. 

In all this work there is needed careful and intelligent supervision. 
The plan is admirable, and if it should be universally adopted it would 
give our County Commissioners and Superintendents a definite work to 
do, and unify our common schools, so that we could point with some 
show of truth and reason to the Common-School System of the United 
States of America." 

The Teacher J published in this city, one of the neatest and cheapest of 
the Monthlies, in the January number concludes a review of the Third 
Annual Catalogue of the Free Schools of Monongalia County, in these 
words : 

" The graduating system as described in the pamphlet before us, is a 
grand step in the march of education. We hail with satisfaction an ap- 
pliance of this kind coming as it does from a live teacher, and exhibiting 
results of practical experience in the school-room." 

The Monthly Normal Review, July number, contains a leading editorial 
on the graduating system, from which I make the following extracts: 

" It is simply the application to primary schools of a well-grounded 
principle employed in all higher schools. Every student who enters col- 
lege, for example, has his course mapped out for him. He may do more, 
but there is a minimum of work which he must do. So here as soon as 
a child passes from the preparatory grade to his class, he knows how 
much work he has to do, and how much time he has for doing it. It in- 
sures also a variety of studies, and we do not believe Mr. Wade states it 
too strongly when he says, ' My opinion is that a pupil from fourteen to 
sixteen years of age, who has had some advantages in school, will do better 
in each branch, if he takes up the entire free-school course, than he will 
do if he takes up nothing beyond arithmetic' It furnishes the pupil an 
incentive to work. He has publicly pledged himself to accomplish a cer- 
tain thing, and has associated himself with others striving for the same 
epd; and now it is no longer the teacher who urges him on, but his own 
self-pride, his emulative feelings, his love for the approval of friends, and 
added to these and equally potent with any of them the desire for th e ap 
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proval and fear of the condemnation of public opinion at whose bar he 
is now judged. Our country schools certainly need some attention, and 
we know of no plan more promising of good than this. It has been tried 
in some places, and we would gladly see it adopted in more ; for though 
objections may be found to it, nevertheless it is a step in the right direc- 
tion, and it is certainly freer from faults than many other plans already in 
vogue. At the very least it merits a fair trial and a full discussion, and 
we hope it may have both these as soon as possible." 

The New-England Journal of Education^ of May 8th, 1879, published the 
article from Barneses Educational Monthly^ to which I have referred, and 
in a kindly manner makes this criticism. I give the first sentence and the 
last paragraph: 

"Superintendent Wade, of Monongalia County, West Virginia, has 
adopted a graduating plan for primary schools, which seems to be produ- 
cing a revolution in that section ; but whether it is due to his enthusiasm 
as an educational worker, or to the merits of the system we at this distance 
of remove cannot decide. It has occurred to us that it may be possible for 
teachers to exalt the form at the expense of the substance, and that in 
looking too earnestly for the formation of system which shall embrace 
a multitude of schools and teachers, we are liable to lose that which is the 
thing of greatest value in education — the individuality of both teacher and 
pupil. We hope to examine the results of Mr. Wade's efforts more fully 
when we shall be better able to judge of their merits." 

The Educational Weekly^ Chicago, of March 28th, contains an editorial 
of more than two columns in which the system is carefully and critically 
reviewed. I extract two paragraphs which give the spirit of the article : 

" There can be no question but that such a course will very materially 
quicken the interest of both pupils and parents in the public schools. 
The same personal ambition is appealed to in the children as that which 
inspires the academic or college student to apply himself diligently to his 
studies, and finally graduate from the course with a formal certificate of 
attainments. And this is also the testimony of Superintendent Wade 
after having well tried the plan. 

This question is one of great importance in the administration of the pub- 
lic-school system, and the friends of that system should give it a fair consid- 
eration. While, therefore, the Weekly would approve and defend every 
such movement as that of Superintendent Wade, in West Virginia, if 
judiciously and wisely conducted, it would caution all who are devoted to 
such progressive steps to advance slowly and carefully guard against 
abuses which are apt to follow close upon the heels of all true progress." 

The American Journal of Education, St. Louis, April number, contains 
an editorial which I present in full : 

** We hope the article on Schools in West Virginia, published in our last 
issue, was very carefully read. 

" We see in it many things to admire and to commend. 

" As a means of interesting both the pupil and the parent, it proved to 
be eminently successful. The parents, too, were tax-payers, and it gave 

13 
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the teachers an opportunity to demonstrate to the tax-payers the worth 
and the measure of their work. We should have more liberal estimates 
made for all our schools in this State, if the tax-payers knew what and how 
much our teachers are doing. 

" Not knowing much about it, they are disposed to cut down the *' esti- 
mates " for teachers' wages and other necessary things, to the lowest figure 
possible. 

"For this, our teachers themselves are very much to blame. They do 
not take care that the tax-payers shall be kept well posted on what the 
schools are doing — on what improvements are being made. 

"This graduating system, adopted and so successfully carried out by 
Mr. A. L. Wade of Monongalia County, West Virginia, would certainly 
work a much-needed reform in this direction. 

"There is so much of real practical value in it, touching as it does this 
vital question of the worth and the work of our teachers, that we are dis- 
posed strongly to commend it to the attention of our friends all through 
the West and South." 

But I must close this testimony, and conclude this argument. I have 
presented a system which is rip.tv, and have shown that its introduction 
into the Free Schools of Monongalia County, West Virginia, produced an 
educational revival of unusual interest, and that although four years have 
elapsed this interest is undiminished. I have shown that the State 
Teachers' Association of West Virginia recommends the adoption of this 
system throughout the State. I have proved by oflBcial reports of County 
Superintendents who have tested the system, that it carries with it the 
spirit of revival. I have shown that the public press of West Virginia 
favors its adoption. I have proved by the official report of the General 
. Superintendent of Public Instruction in West Virginia that it is a plan 
that has worked with admirable success, and that he favors its adoption 
by law, I have shown by letters and editorials that some of the foremost 
thinkers and freshest writers connected with the educational work of the 
nation, favor the system. 

I now leave the subject with the Association, believing that it will re^ 
ceive due consideration. Permit me to say in conclusion that we are en- 
gaged in a grand cause, the education and elevation of our race. To edu- 
cate a being whom God made a little lower than the angels, and then 
crowaied him with glory and honor, is a noble work, but we must not for- 
get that education embraces the culture of the whole man with all his faculties. 



In discussion, J. W. Harvey, of Chester Co., Pa., said that he consid- 
ered ^the subject of the utmost importance. A modification of present 
methods would have a tendency to keep pupils in school a greater length 
of time. It would also be a stimulus to both teachers and pupils. 

W. A. Bell, of Indiana, said that the graded system in country schools 
was not a new thing in Indiana. It had been in operation in that State 
for the past six years, and in all the counties having efficient county su- 
perintendents had proved a success. In some of the best counties the 
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schools are not only graded, but at the close of the course an examination 
is held by the county superintendent and ** certificates " are given to those 
who have successfully completed the course. 



Mrs. Rebecca D. Rickoff, of Ohio, read a paper on 

THE FIRST SCHOOL DAYS. 

At the opening of the fall term of our. city schools, children, varying in 
age from four to seven years, come pouring into the lowest department 
until not only the seats, but often the edges of the platform and all other 
available places are overflowing with a jostling, uncomfortable, disconcerted 
crowd. In the confusion many children get into the wrong grades and 
must be exchanged. Some are found not to be of legal age, and must be 
sent home ; some are too old for this grade and yet not suflBciently ad- 
vanced for the next. These and similar things demand the immediate at- 
tention of the teacher ; added to this are constant interruptions from the 
necessary visits of school officials and interviews with parents. It is un- 
der such conditions as these that the primary teacher has to begin her 
important work. If during the first week she succeed in organizing her 
school, in recording names, ages, and residences, in getting each pupil 
properly provided with slate, pencil, sponge, and other necessary materials, 
in having slates ruled, pencils sharpened, etc., she will have accomplished 
much, and her school, so far as the mere machinery of management is 
concerned, will be ready to begin work. But while the teacher is doing 
all this, there sit the little children in the close school for four, five — in 
some wicked cities even six — hours each day. The majority of these 
children have never before been inside of a school-room, and everything 
about them is new and strange. Whence have these children come? 
From homes whose influences vary as the number of families the children 
represent. How various, then, must be the impressions, produced upon 
them by these first days of school ! The teacher, as she looks over the 
room, will observe that nearly every type of character, nearly every phase 
of disposition, may be studied in the faces before her. Here she will see 
a bold, defiant boy, a little Arab from the streets, who never heard a word 
of love — he is on the look out that no one gets the better of him ; and be- 
side him sits a timid girl, the pet of a household, who misses her pleasant 
home and wants to run away and hide her head in her mother's bosom. 
There is the bully with an air of bravado ; there the sly puss ; afid yonder 
a fair young face full of expectation, dashed a little, it may be, by awe of 
the teacher, and chilled by a sense of loneliness, but the little one loves 
novelty, and is eager to push forward on the pathway of life. Here is a 
spoiled darling, pouting because she finds herself not, as at home, the 
centre of interest, but only one of a crowd ; and near is the little girl who 
has been obliged " to help*' ever since she could walk ; the only happi- 
ness her childhood will ever know she will find in the school-room. Here 
is a little idealist ; already he dreams of conquering the world he knows, 
'be it to dig a deeper well, to build a higher wall, to sail the ocean, or scale 
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the clouds. He has not yet made acquaintance with the sad word /atL 
And by his side, with tearful eyes, sits the child so easily discouraged that 
he must be helped over all the rough places. 

What can be done with such a number of children, so different both hy 
nature and previous training and influences, and so differently affected by 
their surroundings? How is the teacher to weld these diverse elements 
into one harmonious whole ? For before she can hope to control or teach 
them as a class, she must first accomplish this. These children know no* 
songs, recitations, or exercises in common. They cannot read, write, nor 
print, and the first instruction to be given in any of these subjects to chil- 
dren, so dazed, and ignorant of school ways as these are, must be exceed- 
ingly difficult under favorable circumstances, but under the existing ones 
of constant interruption, and an entire ignorance on the part of the teacher 
of the children, is an impossibility. Some teachers say that all they can 
do during the first two or three days is to keep the children in their seats 
and make them be quiet. Quiet is better than disorder, certainly ; but 
what a bitter alternative is this ! Some teachers say " they are such little 
things, it would be cruel to make them mind," and so they coax and en- 
tertain them. This way is worse even than the other; for that teacher 
who, by entertaining her pupils too soon or too much, releases them from 
the restraint of strangeness before she has secured complete control over 
them, will soon find herself confronted by a mob of wilful children, boiling 
over with mischief. If, then, it be impo ssible to instruct the children, 
cruel to keep them still, and dangerous to entertain them, what shall the 
teacher do ? The easiest solution to this problem would be pleasanter 
school-rooms, smaller schools, and more teachers, but the question is not 
what the circumstances should be, but what is best to be done under the 
circumstances that are. 

It is generally taken for granted that our Normal Schools prepare for the 
emergencies of this time. To a very slight extent they do, but by no 
means does the amount of instruction given meet the demands of the cir- 
cumstances. Such instruction as they give which bears practically upon 
the work of this period comes under the head of school management. But 
although school management is interwoven thread by thread with the 
work which is necessary to be done during the first six or eight weeks of 
the first school year, yet school management can never cover the whole 
ground. This work has never been analyzed, classified, and systematized 
into any practical form. And the manifold perplexities and annoyances 
of this time and the almost inextricable confusion of ideas resulting there- 
from deter normal instructors from giving explicit directions for the work 
to be done. And so the teacher of this grade is left to engineer her way 
through the labyrinth of difficulties which surrounds her with only a gos- 
samer to guide her. But God made the young women — God bless them ! — 
to be teachers of the young children, and so we find in all good primary 
schools a great amount of instruction given which is never counted in as 
a part of the course of study. But unfortunately even teachers who are 
quick to see the need of this instruction and give it, do so in a very desul- 
tory manner and without appreciating the importance and value of that 
which they do. 
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Evidently the teacher needs first to dispel the feeling of strangeness and 
put the children at their ease, to make them feel that their teacher is their 
dear friend and helper, the one to take mother's place during school hours, 
and that their playmates are their companions who are to join with them 
in many pleasant occupations. But she needs to do more than this, she 
needs from the very beginning to accustom the school to act as a whole — 
as a whole to give keen attention and prompt obedience to all orders. 
These ends can be accomplished only by means of conversations, concert 
exercises, both physical and vocal, and story-telling, and training in school 
ways, all combined into one exercise. But to do this the teacher must find 
some common ground which she is sure is familiar to them all. The or- 
dinary school routine will not do, for that is new to them all. Are there 
no happy home associations which may be brought into the school-room 
to make them forget that they are in a strange place ? How is it with 
Mother Goose's rhymes ? Are they not familiar to all, and have they not 
learned them under happy auspices ? Even the little Arab had some one 
to sing them over his cradle. Mother Goose's rhymes are not to be utterly 
scorned. No observant mother scorns them. Though many of the songs 
:are idle and silly, and some of them mere jargon, yet they, and kindred 
things in other languages have long been a power in the world, and this, 
I believe, is chiefly owing to their associations with mother, home, and 
-early childhood. 

Charles Lamb once went into a bookstore to purchase a volume of fairy 
tales for a friend's child. The bookseller handed him with considerable 
pride a book '' Just out, full of new and interesting fairy stories." " No, 
no," answered Lamb, " not that ; I want the old, true fairy stories, that I 
read when I was a child." And so, in spite of their faults, let the teacher 
win the hearts of her children by telling them the true childish jingles 
which first they heard at mother's knee. 

The hand is the child's first plaything and first tool ; for this reason it 
is one of the best as it is one of the most convenient objects for a first 
lesson in observation and expression. All their lives have the children 
had their hands, and yet that they have never observed them closely and 
have much to find out about them, can soon be made apparent by asking 
them a few questions. Every little hand in the school-room has been 
-covered with mother's kisses. Can we find a more natural or stronger 
link between home and school ? Concert exercises will delight and give 
courage to the children, and at the same time enable the teacher to han- 
dle the school as a unit. Training in school ways will give them confi- 
dence and ease in the school-room; stories and songs will develop their 
thought and feeling; familiar conversations will rob the new things of 
their strangeness; while the teacher, by means of comparisons with 
things at home, can gather around the new, the familiar associations of 
the old. Let her each day grow more and more precise and exacting in 
her training, until she has led the unconscious children step by step over 
the borderland into the very heart of the scho©l country. By such means 
as these may we hope to weave the old life into the new, so that there 
will be no break, but the child will glide from the one to the other 
.scarcely feeling the change. 
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The wise teacher, foreseeing the difficulties she will have to encounter, 
prepares for them beforehand. On the morning of the first day she make&' 
a point of being in her school-room so early as to have time, to make 
special preparations for the reception of the children. For her own sake 
she will need to come early in order that she may herself be sure of her 
surroundings. She will see that the room is properly ventilated, is of the 
right temperature; that the shades are neatly rolled up; that the table 
cover is neatly put on; that chalk, erasers, pointers, charts, etc., are in 
place and ready for use ; that the blackboard is at least clean, though it 
would be better if it were adorned with a few pictures drawn by her own 
hand. Are these trifling matters? They are often neglected, and yet 
attention to such minutiae gives a moral force in favor of order and prepa- 
ration for work before the time for work is come prevents a division of 
attention on the part both of teacher and pupils. 

The ideal teacher would decorate the bare, cold walls of her school-room 
with garlands, would fill the staring windows with blossoming plants, and 
beautify her room with pictures, bouquets, and ornaments. She would 
make the first impression of the school-room so charming that it would 
be to the children always a bright remembrance. 

The teacher, having received the children, cleared her room as far as 
possible of all pupils who do not belong to it and seated the rest, comes 
at last to the time when she must approach them and address them as a 
school. How many a young teacher has stood in doubt at such a 
moment! The children are quiet and watchful, wondering what is to- 
happen next. The teacher does not stand upon the strange and awe- 
inspiring platform, but down near to the children. In a bright cheery 
way she addresses them. She needs to be careful what words she uses ; 
they must be not only simple and childlike, but they must be common 
words. Generally the teacher's culture is superior to that of her pupils, 
and she will naturally use language to which they are not accustomed. 
She needs therefore to make an estimate of their average capacity and 
adapt her words to it ; else she might almost as well speak to them in a 
foreign tongue. 

In a few pleasant words the teacher greets the children, if her welcome 
be nothing more than simply "I am glad to see you here, children." 
What she says is not so important as the way in which she says it. Unac- 
customed to the teacher's voice as the children are, they will perhaps 
fail to catch the full meaning of her first sentences, but the impression of 
her tone, her look, her manner, will remain with them. 

The teacher now tells the children a story. Is story-telling out of place 
in the school-room? The story-tellers of the world have ever been its 
greatest teachers. She does not tell them a new story, but an old, old 
story, one likely to be familiar to all, no matter of what nationality they 
may be. " Cinderella "—that came over the mountains of Asia with the 
Aryan race — that was told thousands of years ago in old Egypt; "Red 
Riding Hood," "The Thr^e Bears." Whatever the story is, it must be 
familiar and dramatic, andT the teacher must tell it in a dramatic way. 
By gesture, look, and tone she must make the picture live before the 
children. By such a story told in such a way the teacher can win her 
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school in the very beginning. The children being warmed into interest 
and attention, the teacher now holds with them the 

FIRST CONVERSATION. 

" Well, children, you find school a very different place from home, don't 
you? Have any of you as large a room as this at home ? Have you as 
large a room as this in your house ? " Appealing here and there to a 
bright child whom she thinks will answer. " And so many children, too ! 
Have any of your mothers as many children as are here? Can you tell 
me how many children your mother has? Don't you know? Do you 
know how many children your mother has ? " calling upon another. 
" And your mother has how many? And I have — let me see— one, two,, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight, — 0, so many children ! I haven't time 
to count them all. When I was a little girl I used to know a story about 
an old woman who lived in a shoe. Let me see — how does that story go ? '^ 
The children watch her eagerly as she repeats slowly, as if recalling : 

" There was an old woman 
Who lived in a shoe, 
And and ' 

" Why, I used to know that story quite well when I was little like you. . 
Can't any of you tell me what comes next ? " In this way she induces 
one and another to help her, perhaps finds some ready to repeat the 
whole rhyme. She lets all who will say something — anything — if only 
she can get them to speak. 

Some have spoken and the rest are in sympathy ; it is an established 
fact that they can speak in the school-room in the presence of all the rest. 
A great point is gained. They have discovered, too, that there are other 
children there who know the same things which they know, and the 
teacher knows the same things, too ; this is common ground ; something 
to ]puild an acquaintance upon. 

The teacher repeats : — 

" * There was an old woman 
Who lived in a shoe, 
She had so many children 
She didn't know what to do.* 

" I think I must be that old woman and you are the children, and this 
great big room is the shoe. 

" ' There was an old woman 
Who lived in a shoe,—' 

" What a queer place to live in ! Don't you think she must have been 
a very queer old woman ? Don't you think it must have been a very big 
shoe? See, children!" Here the teacher turns to the blackboard and. 
quickly draws the simple outline of a large shoe. How eagerly the 
children watch her, and how delighted they are at the result ! She says: 

" Here is the picture of the shoe : this is the heel and here is the toe, 
and this is the top of the shoe. And " — turning to the board and making 
a few more lines — " here is the old woman herself." The children laugh 
and the teacher laughs, and all enjoy it and feel better acquainted ; but 
nothing boisterous is allowed. 
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The teacher quiets the school and continues: 

" * And she had so many children 
She didn't know what to do.' 

*' Shall I make the pictures of the children too?" Of course the answer 
is " yes." This the teacher agrees to do, but upon condition that the 
children shall be very quiet while she does it. And she insists upon this, 
thus giving them a training lesson in obedience and self-control. The 
teacher now draws the old woman's children crowding about her and 
climbing over the shoe. By means of a few lines and dots she produces 
such pictures as those very humorous ones we frequently see in St. Nich- 
olas and other juvenile magazines. This picture, by its very simplicity 
and crudeness, gives a keen delight to the children. They have seen it 
grow under the teacher's hands; it is not beyond them and they appre- 
ciate the fun of it. 

The teacher now endeavors to make the children talk about this 
picture, asking and answering questions and listening to all they have to 
say. Most likely their little tongues will be loosened by this time ; but if 
they are still too shy, she helps them by making up a story about the 
little girl who has hold of the old woman's hand, about the boy who is 
climbing out of the top of the shoe ; she wonders why that other little 
boy is hiding under the shoe, etc., etc. 

Not a little part of the advantage of this exercise is the cultivation of 
the children's imaginations. And for this purpose, this simple picture 
drawn upon the blackboard is far superior to any finished picture which 
the teacher could bring into the school-room. 

After the exhilaration of this exercise the children will need quieting. 
The teacher may tell them to be quiet, but they will not be because they 
cannot be. Already they have sat still much longer than they are 
accustomed to do. They now need some 

PHYSK^AL EXERCISE. 

The teacher requests the children to rise; all do not get up; they have 
not understood her perhaps, or are afraid. She walks down among them, 
laying a caressing hand on the head of a timid one here, patting the 
cheek of a frightened one there, picking up a book or scarf that may 
have fallen, and carefully putting it in its place, all the time showing 
them that she wishes and is waiting for them all to stand up. "I see a 
little boy here who has not stood up yet; and this little girl, isn't she 
going to stand up with the rest?" etc. When all are standing, she says: 

'* All hold up your hands this way — high up, so that I can see them. 
Down ! " The teacher suits the action to the word and the children in- 
stinctively imitate her. 

" All hold your hands out in front — this way. Down ! Hold up both 
hands, high up — higher. 0, so high ! If we could reach high enough 
we might touch the top of the room. Look up and see how high it is. 
Stand on tip-toes and see if you can reach it." 

After this exercise the teacher requires the children to be quiet. It will 
be good discipline for them. But she must not be surprised if they are 
not very quiet, for their ideas and hers are widely different upon that 
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point. It is useless for her to exclaim " Be quiet. Do be quiet. Be quiet, 
I tell you ! " 

QUIET AS A SUNBEAM. 

A teacher having charge of a new and rather turbulent school, had, after 
much effort, succeeded in securing the attention of her pupils, and felt 
sure she saw in their eager, earnest faces a desire to obey her, to win her 
approbation, and yet, when she told them to be quiet, or to do anything 
quietly, there seemed to be almost no attempt on their part to obey her. 
Why? She concluded that it must be they had no clear comprehension 
of what she meant by the word quiet. Suddenly she said to them : ''Stop ! 
children. I have something to show you. See ! See this sunbeam on 
the floor here ! Look at it. Listen to it. Does it make any noise ? It 
shines and shines, but it makes no noise. It is quiet. It shines quietly. 
Now let me see if you can be as quiet as the sunbeam." Scarcely a breath 
was heard in the room. '' Now let me see how quietly you can rise." The 
effect was wonderful. 

When the opportunity offers, the teacher gives the children their 

FIRST LESSON, 

which is a training lesson in school ways. She begins with a story : 

Once there was a little girl who came to my school named Emma. Emma 
had bright, merry eyes, and long, soft curls, and she used to wear a blue 
dress and nice clean aprons. She had such a happy, smiling mouth that 
you would just wish to kiss her. She was a good little girl, and when I 
told her how to sit in school she w^ould — " 
** Shall I show you how she used to sit in school ? 

She walks to the platform followed by many curious eyes. She sits down 
in a chair and shows them ; she lifts her head erect, throws back her 
shoulders, and places her feet near together. She performs these actions 
separately, slowly, and in a manner to impress the children with the im- 
portance of what she is doing. 

" This is the way Emma used to sit in school. You may all sit this way." 
A few of the children imitate her. Without reproving the others, she 
points these out with approval. " Johnny is sitting right." " That is the 
way, Mary." ** Fanny, here, sits almost as well as Emma used to sit." 
''That will do." 

After a rest she says, " Now, children, let us try that again and see if 
you can all get it right this time." She repeats precisely the same actions, 
speaking in a gentle, cheerful way, but in a tone so firm and decided that 
it will strengthen the fluctuating little wills. As she makes the motions 
she says, " Heads up, shoulders back, feet together ; ah, that is well done ; 
almost all of you sit right this time. Look at Charlie, how straight he 
sits ! See how Ellen holds her head up ; and Willie, I see, has put his 
feet nicely together." Perhaps the teacher ventures a third trial, but not 
more than that or she will weary the children. 

"Now, I will show you something else that little Emma used to do. Oh, 
how bright her face was when she did it ! Watch closely now, and see if 
you can do it too." She slowly brings her hands together and clasps 
them, fingers interlaced, and holds them out on a level with her chin. 
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She holds them there a jnoment to give the children an opportunity to 
see what she has done, and then has them imitate her. Few of the child- 
ren will get this right, but if only the majority try to do it much is gained. 
She repeats this once or twice and then says, " Now, children, lay your 
hands on your desks this way," and she places her clasped hands on the 
edge of the table. She now passes quickly down the aisles, so that those 
who are waiting may not become demoralized ; smiles and nods approv- 
ingly to those who are sitting correctly, approaches those who have not 
obeyed, and gently places the little shoulders and hands in position, find- 
ing no fault, saying only, simply and kindly, " This is the way." When 
all are in position she stands before them and says, " How pretty it looks 
to see so many children sitting so orderly in school! *' 

" * This is the way to sit in schooV You may all say that together. Oh, 
but you did not all say it together. Now say it again with me : ' This is 
the way to sit in schooV " 

It is important that every time the children are trained in school ways 
the lesson be given in the same order and in the same manner, because it 
is only by constant repetition of the same thing that the perception in the 
child's mind will become a clear conception, an idea which he will be able 
to grasp and hold, and every such physical exercise should be accompanied 
by some training in language — the putting into words and into a complete 
sentence the experience gained through the exercise of the body. 

It would be impossible to give, in such a paper as this, even a synopsis 
of the number and variety of the exercises which are necessary in the first 
school days. About the hand, the slate, the school-room, and the desk, 
there group a number of beautiful lessons which are not object^essons, 
nor language lessons, nor games, nor occupations, and yet which are all 
of these and more. We might put it thus: With each object lesson 
there should be a story ; with each story a conversation ; with each con- 
versation a physical exercise ; with each physical exercise a training in 
school ways, and with each and all and through all a training in the use 
of language. Accompanying these exercises there should be, as soon as 
the school is organized, instruction in the usual branches of study. Not 
by any means because the conditions are favorable to such instruction, 
but because the children have come to school with the understanding 
that they are to learn to read and write, and they should not be disap- 
pointed, and neither should their parents. I am not disposed to dispute 
the statement that learning to read is the chief business of the first school 
year, but I do assert that it is not the chief business of the first school 
days. Even though the only end desired should be to give the children 
the best possible instruction in reading, writing, and numbers, yet can this 
end be best attained by giving chief attention in the beginning to other 
things. 

If by this paper I have succeeded in drawing attention to the fact that a 
readjustment is needed in the kind of work required of teachers during 
the first school days, I shall be content. If by the lessons presented I have 
indicated the direction in which that reform is possible, let all the credit 
be given to those noble young women in whose school-rooms I have ob- 
served such lessons as these wrought out to beautiful perfection. 
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W. E. Sheldon, of Massachusetts, heartily endoi-sed the paper. Said 
that there was much in it that was practical — that could be taken and 
applied to school work. 

Mr. Barringer, of Newark, N. J., said that he liked the paper. It is 
practical. It answers the question what to do, 

Mrs. BuRRiLL, of the Philadelphia Kindergarten, criticized the paper, 
in that it advocated the abandonment of the kindergarten idea in import- 
ant respects. She defended the Froebel system, and claimed that it waff 
always a success in the hands of those who understood it. 

Z. Richards, of Washington, D. C, said that Mrs. Rickopp had hit the 
nail on the head. Many claim more for Froebel than he ever claimed 
for himself. He was a kindergartner if the kindergarten will carry out 
the principles of the garden. The child needs training, 

J. R. Sypher, of Philadelphia, said all is good. When any one says 
this is the way, he is an " enthusiast." The most that can be consistently 
claimed in regard to methods at present is a way, the way has not yet 
been found. We must take all and have genius enough to adapt it and 
use it. 



A paper prepared by Walter Smith, of Boston, Mass., was read by 
W. E. Sheldon, subject : 

ART AND DRAWING IN EDUCATION. 

At a meeting of the American Institute of Instruction, held at Lewis- 
ton, Maine, in 1872, 1 had the honor of reading a paper on the teaching 
of drawing in public schools. Two years previous, the legislature of 
Massachusetts had enacted that drawing should form a part of the public 
education of the State, and earnest efforts had just commenced to teach 
the subject in public schools. 

The great inquiry on the part of teachers was for some plan whereby 
they could give intelligent instruction in the subject, — a method, whereby 
they might have before them some definite objects to be aimed at, with 
the stages of study leading up to the final results clearly indicated. 

In the paper referred to, I briefly outlined the objects to be aimed at 
in teaching drawing in public schools, and indicated the general features 
of the study to be pursued in Primary, Grammar, and High Schools. 

As the plan then briefly outlined has been pursued in Massachusetts aa 
well as in other parts of the country for about seven years, and as it has 
been the subject of much educational discussion, I have thought the best 
response I could make to your kind invitation to read a paper before 
your honorable body, would be to recall the main points of the scheme 
indicated in the paper referred to, and briefly review the practical exper- 
ience of the past seven years in Massachusetts, in endeavoring to carry 
them out, and also to consider what eff'ect the study of drawing is destined 
to have on education and on practical life in America. 

It may seem slightly unbecoming on my part thus to invite public 
discussion to a scheme of instruction with which I have been so closely 
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identified, but I have the less hesitation in inviting attention to the 
matter now, inasmuch as the features embodied in the scheme were in 
no sense original with me save in one particular, viz. : the teaching of 
industrial design to children, in the public day schools, and the arrange- 
ment of the whole course. — All the other features suggested were practi- 
-cal adaptations of the results of European experience in teaching the 
subject which had become familiar to me through many years teaching 
and much observation. 

DRAWING IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

In the plan referred to I began by outlining what should be the begin- 
ning of the instruction in Primary Schools. Starting with simple lines 
pupils were to be taught their names, character, method of drawing them 
with the free hand, and next to combine them to form the plane geomet- 
ric figures. Next the names and shapes of the figures were to be learned, 
■as well as their relation to each other. Next followed the application of 
these geometric forms in simple ornaments and diagram -representations 
of objects. The practice of drawing from memory of forms previously 
"drawn as well as drawing from the teacher's oral dictation were also 
urged. The drawing in Primary Schools was all to be in two dimensions, 
the aim being to teach the simple elementary facts of form modified by 
their perspective appearance. I also expressed the hope that we should 
before long see the day when general teaching in Primary Schools should 
be largely given by drawing, — that object lessons, in which pupils would 
be required to draw some peculiarities of the object described, or give 
fiome illustration in which the use of the object might be defined, would 
find a recognition. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

In these schools pupils coming from the Primary Schools would be 
familiar with the shapes of the plane geometric forms, their names and 
•definitions, and would be prepared to enter on a broader application of 
them : — 

Firstj in design. In this feature they could then be taught the princi- 
ples of symmetry, repetition, radiation, alternation, etc. In the upper 
classes pupils might have given them some geometric figures as a square, 
triangle, or circle, and some elements of form as leaf, bud, flower forms, 
and be required to fill the space with these elements in some arrangement 
of their own, illustrating their ideas of symmetry, repetition, etc. This 
practice would involve a careful study of natural forms. They should 
also have considerable practice in drawing from copies of good historical 
■design for the purpose of developing skill of hand in drawing, and also 
for cultivating the taste. 

Second, drawing of solid forms and objects. In the Primary classes, pupils 
were limited to the drawing of objects geometrically, that is representing 
the facts of the forms in two dimensions — length and breadth. In the 
Grammar Schools another stage of diflSculty was proposed, — to represent 
objects as they appear, which would involve their being taught first the 
fads of the forms themselves and then the modifications these facts under- 
go when viewed by the eye. The nature of the exercises for this feature 
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would consist first of drawing the solid geometric forms, such as cone^ 
cylinder, cube, etc., and then simple objects based on them in different 
positions. 

Thirdj in Geometric drawing with instruments. This would give practice 
in the working of a number of problems of plane geometry with rules 
and compasses, which relate to the accurate construction of the geometric 
figures previously drawn free-hand, and which form the basis for all prac- 
tical work in constructive industry and design. 

By the introduction of these three features of (1) design, (2) drawing 
from objects, and (3) geometrical drawing, the instruction in the Grammar 
Schools would broaden greatly, and permit an arrangement of exercises 
adapted to the constantly-advancing powers of pupils until at the end of 
the Grammar course they should be able to draw with readiness and a 
fair degree of accuracy, an outline representation of any simple object 
they might see, placed in any position. They ought also to be lamiliar 
with the common problems of plane geometry, which have constant 
application in the industrial arts, and at the same time possess an under- 
standing of the elementary principles which form the basis of good taste 
in industrial design. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

On reaching the High Schools, pupils having passed through the stages^ 
of study indicated for Primary and Grammar Schools would be prepared 
to make extended use of the knowledge gained in various directions- 
They would now be able to draw to the extent of their knowledge with 
as much readiness and facility as to write, and they would find constant 
opportunities to apply their skill in such studies as botany, anatomy, 
geology, and other sciences, as well as in the study of history, geography^ 
etc. 

The definite instruction in the High-School course should be a further 
unfolding of the features of design, object and geometrical drawing, begun 
in the Grammar course. The Geometrical feature should now be broad- 
ened to include problems in solid geometry, and the casting of shadows, 
thus enabling pupils to express with absolute accuracy any facts of form 
in any position, in which they may be conceived, thus preparing for 
practical work in the various constructive industrial occupations, such as 
building construction, machine drawing, architecture, etc. 

In the feature of object drawing the instruction could also be greatly 
widened. Scientific Perspective should now be taken up, which is the 
science of representing objects as they appear, and in this connection it 
forms a fitting accompaniment to the feature of the geometric drawing of 
solid forms pursued in this course, which consists of representing objects 
as they are. So that we should have in these two features the science of 
the facts of form, and the science of their appearance, and so subtle are 
these two sciences of geometry and perspective, that a knowledge of them 
enables us to express with the utmost accuracy both the fact and the 
appearance of all forms whatsoever, that are capable of being represented. 

In object drawing, next in order to perspective, the elements of light 
and shade, and color should be taken up, and practice in drawing from 
nature, so that in this feature of the High-School course there is a sound 
preparation for artistic work. 
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In the design feature there should also be a material advance in the 
character of the instruction. The introduction of color in the feature of 
object drawing permits the study of plant forms in their colors as well as 
their methods of growth, and as all good design is based upon a careful 
study of natural forma, pupils are now prepared to study nature for 
motives both in form and color for design. Practice should also be given 
in reproducing in color choice specimens of historic design, thus devel- 
oping the taste of pupils, and as the outcome of the instruction in this 
feature they should be required to produce designs of their own, suitable 
for industrial purposes. 

In the upper classes of the High-School course the instruction should 
be largely individual in character. Some pupils might wish to devote 
themselves to the mechanical features solely, as a preparation for techni- 
cal schools, or for practical life, while others might wish to pursue the 
features of object drawing and design as a preparation for further artistic 
study. The instruction should be broad enough to admit of a choice on 
the part of pupils in these respects. Thus we should have as the outcome 
of the High-School course, and the aim of the scheme : — 

First; the development of a fair degree of knowledge of the science of 
representing facts of form for all purposes of industrial and 
building construction ; 

Second; the development to an equal extent of the knowledge of the 
science of representing the facts of form as they appear to the 
eye, modified by their position. 

Third; the cultivation of a good taste in Industrial Design, with a fair 
amount of practice in the composition of original designs for 
industrial purposes. 

Such were the main features of the course of instruction in drawing 
"for public schools adopted by the city of Boston and endorsed by the 
^tate Board of Education of Massachusetts seven years ago. In this 
scheme it will be observed that certain definite results were aimed at in 
each grade of schools, and that the whole course tended to the develop- 
ment of a broad practical knowledge of the subject as the outcome in the 
High Schools. 

In view of the fact that this effort in Massachusetts was the first attempt 
ever made to teach the subject of drawing comprehensively, on a thor- 
oughly-scientific and educational basis in nil grades of the public schools, 
it is now eminently proper (indeed it is a good subject for educational 
discussion) to enquire as to the results produced by this experiment in 
Massachusetts, both in their relation to education and their bearing on 
practical life. 

I have no doubt it will be readily conceded, that so comprehensive a 
plan would naturally require several years for its full development. In 
the first place, the scheme contemplated the teaching of the subject by 
the regular teachers, and it was necessary therefore, that they should 
receive instruction in the features to be taught^ and at the same time 
receive some training in the manner of teaching them. Under these 
circumstances it was not to be expected that the first fruits of the effort 
would be any fair indication of the final results. Eight years however 
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have now elapsed since the effort began. The State has since founded a 
Normal Art School for the special training of teachers for teaching draw- 
ing, from which institution several hundred students have passed, capable 
of teaching the elementary features, and many have been employed in 
the public schools of the State. 

As the result of their instruction the public schools of several cities 
have been enabled to work out many, if not all the different features of 
the course, so that we are now in possession of sufficient data, to be able 
to pass judgment upon the practical worth of the instruction thus far 
given, and at the same time to make some fresh observations in regard to 
the future bearing or influence of the study of drawing on education in 
America. 

In regard to the results thus far obtained I think it can be truly said 
that they are such as may well be thought satisfactory to those who 
worked so earnestly for the introduction of drawing into education, and 
who, like Dr. Philbrick, were wise enough to insist that the instruction 
should be placed upon an educational^ rather than an artistic basis. 
Experience has shown that with a proper method of classification and 
grading, the subject can be as readily and as well taught by the regular 
teachers as any other subject, in all classes below the advanced High- 
School classes, while its influence upon the other studies has been of the 
most beneficial kind. In the schools where the instruction has been the 
most thorough, where committees have exacted the strictest compliance 
with the State's requirements, the greatest interest has been shown, and 
irom such schools there come no longer complaints from teachers that 
they cannot teach drawing understandingly, or that only specially- 
endowed pupils can learn to draw. The introduction of the feature of 
industrial design into the course, which in the beginning was regarded as 
extremely hazardous, if not a wholly impracticable undertaking, has 
indeed proved a remarkable success. By analyzing this feature and 
reducing it to its elements and presenting these in a logical, educational 
order, it has been found possible so to present this exercise to children as 
to awaken among them a degree of enthusiasm and delight, rarely 
equalled by any other study pursued in schools, and such a degree of 
skill and taste in this subject has been shown by pupils in the upper 
Grammar and High-School classes, that the work produced has excited 
the liveliest interest among leading European educators, who see in the 
practice of this feature in our public schools not only a practical means 
of stimulating and elevating our industrial creations, but at the same 
time a means which must before many years have a powerful influence 
in developing the aesthetic taste of the whole people. 

In the feature of drawing from objects much valuable experience has 
been gained. The opinion has been so long and so persistently maintained 
by many teachers who have looked only at imitative results, that object- 
drawing should begin with, and should be constantly practiced from, natural 
formSj that it has been found difficult, save by actual experience, to show that 
skill and power in this particular mwsi be based upon a positive knowledge 
of the facts of form in the first instance, and then an understanding of the 
modifications which these facts undergo when viewed by the eye in differ- 
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ent positions. Applying the general educational truism that progress in 
all studies should be from the simple to the complex it has been found 
possible to resolve this feature into distinct stages of growth, so as to be 
able to have pupils encounter but one stage of difficulty at a time. Expe- 
rience has shown that at the start pupils wave no well-developed power 
of intelligent or accurate seeing, and they must be taught therefore in the 
first place how to see, what to see, and how to represent what they see. In 
the face of these primal diliiculties, the placing before them as exercises 
the drawing of natural forms, either as fiat copies or from the objects them- 
selves, as first practiced, has invariably proved a failure. In some special 
instances pupils have shown a certain degree of skill in mere imitative 
work, but there being no solid basis of knowledge behind it, the skill soon 
exhausts itself in feeble imitation. For purposes of sound information 
practice in drawing from objects should begin with the study of the facts 
of form embodied in the geometric solids and the modification, which these 
facts undergo when they appear to the eye. With proper explanations 
these facts and these appearances can be readily explained to pupils in the 
Grammar Schools, and experience demonstrates that by this method, and 
this alone can satisfactory results be reached in the feature of representa- 
tive drawingin public schools. 

In the feature of geometrical drawing there has not yet been any ade- 
quate development. The introduction of this feature has been opposed 
more strongly than either of the others, and there still exists in the minds 
of many teachers and on the part of the general public great misconception 
in regard to the nature of this feature as well as a want of appreciation of 
its fundamental importance in any practical scheme of art education. 

Drawing in all its industrial applications, both in industrial construction 
and in industrial design, must be exact drawing. Without almost absolute 
accuracy in describing form, which can be secured by geometric drawing 
alone, it would be impossible to reach any high degree of industrial skill 
or taste. Geometrical drawing may be regarded as the sole language of 
industrial creations, and without a knowledge of it, modern industry could 
not exist. It is the distinguishing characteristic of this feature that it 
deals with the facts of form, as they are, and in the more advanced stages 
in the projection of solid forms, it calls for the* exercise of the imagination 
of pupils in the most definite and practical manner, and to an extent not 
equalled by any other educational study whatever. 

Much yet remains to be done before this feature of drawing can be re- 
garded as fully developed in our schools. Many prejudices against it are 
yet to be overcome, and its great practical worth has still to be repeatedly 
insisted upon, and now that the claim of the feature of Design, and of ob- 
ject or representative drawing, are generally recognized, and in a measure 
provided for, I would respectfully urge upon educators and all interested 
in directing public attention to practical education, that they insist upon 
additional provisions for instruction in this feature. A knowledge of it is 
of prime importance as a wage-earning element to every skilful artisan, 
and art education in its bearing upon industry requires a knowledge of 
this feature primarily, both as a sure foundation for practical work, and as 
a basis for both the other features. 
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In summing up the results of this course of instruction in Massachusetts 
permit me to quote the testimony of the French Educational Commission 
on the works exhibited at the Centennial Exhibition three years ago, and 
I beg to state that this is the first expert criticism we have had on the 
subject. All the members of the Commission were educational experts, 
and the Chairman, M. Buisson, was of the French Educational Commission 
at the Vienna Exhibition, and has had the fullest opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the Art educational movements of Europe. 

Extract from the Report of the French Commission in regard to the Exhibit 
of Drawing from Massachusetts. 

" After having examined these numerous works of pupils of all grades, 
after Walter Smith's method, we do not hesitate to recognize its merits 
and its success. It is surely a remarkable fact to have been able in d. few 
years to get ninety-five per cent of the school population to draw, if not 
with talent, at least in a passable manner. In saying this, we do not, in» 
our admiration for this result, lose sight of the criticisms to which this 
method is subject. It has to be kept in mind that it is restricted principally 
to the study of geometrical elements and decorative drawing. Only the 
pupils of the high schools — that is, at most a third of the school popula- 
tion — arrive at artistic studies ; the others remain too long with the copy 
and the outline, and commence too late with drawing from the object. 
(The advance is too slow, the results too uniform and incomplete. The 
prolonged employment of slates in the primary course, and of the ordinary 
pencils in the grammar school give to the hand a heaviness and a stifihess 
which we note in all the later studies). Finally, in retaining the good 
pupils too long on elementary exercises, the method risks, perhaps, the 
sacrificing of this minority of excellence, which in all countries is called 
upon to give direction to the industrial arts, to a less gifted majority. This, 
however, is always the case when it is intended to initiate into art, 
not a small number of chosen individuals, but the whole mass of scholars. 
And this has been and is yet the aim which is pursued in Massachusetts. 

We must not forget that it is not proposed to multiply the number of 
artists, but to create able artisans ; not to pro cure a few talents in harmony 
with the best well-to-do population, but to give to the thousands of future 
workmen the sum of knowledge and aptitude which they need to increase 
the value of their labor, to get a larger price for their work, and finally to 
enrich and perfect national industry. 

*1 Viewed in this light , the problem has been marvellously well solved by Wal- 
ter Smith. 

" If his method leaves something to be desired, it is that he ^lad to leave 
it in all haste to the abilities of improvised teachers ; but, as soon as the 
Normal Art School shall have had time to bear fruit, we can predict to 
the industrial art of Massachusetts new increase and a brilliant future." 

The criticisms in this French report are in the main sound. It is to be 
expected that French critics would look primarily to the sesthetic bearing 
of the instruction, but this commission were just enough to perceive and 
definitely to express, what is and what has been the first object in teach- 
ing drawing in Massachusetts, that is, for its industrial value. 

14 
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In regard to the points complained of, most of them are objections 
which will be removed in time, as our teachers become more familiar with 
the subject, and school boards provide better facilities and additional ma- 
terials. On the whole this French criticism is so intelligent and so thor- 
oughly appreciative, that I beg you to listen to another paragraph from it 

" If all these works had been made larger ; if they had been made with 
stump and crayon ; if tliey presented a softer character ; if the drawing 
from the object had been practiced more extensively ; if the most simple 
drawing from living objects had from the first years of the grammar school 
added an element of composition ; if the effects of light, shade, and color, 
too much neglected, had oftener enlivened and decorated the naked lines, — 
Massachusetts would have jumped at one bound to a superiority of artistic 
instruction in the primary grade which the old nations of the European 
world have not yet been able to attain. But, such as they are, the works 
of the primary and grammar schools exhibited in Philadelphia offer a 
very satisfactory whole : they bear witness to the excellence of the method, 
to the good dispositions of the scholars, as well as to the conscientious di- 
rection and intelligent care given to the instruction, with the view of de- 
veloping the practice of practical, elementary drawing. If we bear in 
mind that these are the fruits of two years of trial, we must admit that 
never before have such remarkable results in so short a time been at- 
tained." 

So much being assumed, it may not be out of place in this connection 
to refer to certain criticisms which have been made upon this course of 
instruction. It will be remembered that one of the first and most per- 
sistent objections brought forward was the want of an apparent freedom 
in the instruction, that the work required of the pupils in all stages, was 
too precise and mechanical in character, that it did not sufficiently appeal 
to natural forms, and hence did not adequately appeal to, nor tend to de- 
velop the imagination, or the taste for the beautiful in children. This 
criticism was based upon the idea that inasmuch as the elements of the 
course were founded upon geometry, in fact, as geometry was shown to be 
the very foundation of the whole plan, and as geometry is regarded, if I 
may use such a term, as the science of exactness, it was felt that the at- 
tempt to reduce the study of drawing in any of its phases to a scientific 
basis, would result not only in chilling or curtailing the art instincts of 
pupils, but would tend to develop a mechanical, false, and derogatory idea 
of art itself. 

Criticisms of art educational methods and even of works of art, based 
upon the idea, that art science is liostile to art development or art power, 
are so common, and the development of even ordinary skill in drawing 
and design presupposes the possession of special artistic powers on the 
part of pupils, that I wish tp call attention to what practical experience 
teaches in these respects. In view of the peppery warfare about methods 
of teaching drawing which breaks out on all sides whenever the subject 
comes up for discussion, I am led to ask seriously, what is drawing, and 
what do we understand as comprised in it ? 

Judging from what we frequently see and hear from very learned critics, 
we might say that drawing is, like writing, a mere matter of manipula- 
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tive skill with the fingers, which should be developed simply as a means 
of expression for the use of genius. 

And this idea of drawing is a very common one, for wenot unfrequently 
see teachers of drawing chosen, because like teachers of writing they know 
how to train pupils to do imitative work with their fingers. Drawing in 
this sense requires but the possession of ordinary nerves of feeling and of 
sight. Speaking broadly therefore, all children can be taught to draw as 
well as to write. This is a fact which may now be regarded as settled. 

But is this the whole of drawing? As educators, are we content with 
such a definition ? If so, the matter of teaching it might well be relegated 
to the teachers of writing. 

Pardon me for dwelling at this point. So much misconception exists 
just here and the whole question is so involved in a mist of finger-practice, 
genius, nature, aesthetics, and science, that our first duty is to come to 
some general understanding as to what is meant, especially that our first 
•duty is to come to some general understanding as to what is meant, es^ 
pecially in education, by Drawing, The name is a misnomer for what is 
taught under it. In one sense it is regarded as a language, in another as a 
science, in another a^ an art, and the difficulty is that all these features 
Are apt to be mixed up together, and it not unfrequently happens that it 
is difficult to distinguish between what is taught as skill, as language, as 
-ficience, or as art. 

Now if drawing is to come into public education in the fundamental 
way proposed, it cannot be introduced in this " hurly-burly " mixed-up 
manner, it must be submitted to a process of educational disintegration, 
a process which will provide suitable exercises for developing the neces- 
sary skill of hand and eye, and a process which at the same time will pre- 
sent the language feature in such a manner as to appeal to the understand- 
ing of pupils and lead them to trace its application in science, in nature, 
and in art, and also be the means for expressing their own ideas in these 
directions. Drawing therefore becomes a very comprehensive, far-reach- 
ing stud}'', and a proper course of instruction in it should teach pupils 
what to draw as well as how to draw, and thus the subject is at once lifted 
above the plane of mere writing, and to the highest significance in ed- 
ucation. 

If drawing is coming into education in this manner, as a language, with 
a science and an art back of it, these difiierent features of language, sci- 
ence, and art must be presented in some definite and tangible manner, 
we must know what is taught as skill and language, we must know what 
is taught as science, we must know what is taught as art. 

I do not think it will be disputed that instruction in drawing, so far as 
it relates to skill, language, and science, can be distinctly formulated and 
arranged. The doubt is about the artistic feature, and this, in the minds 
of many people, overshadows all the others. 

Criticisms, such as I have referred to, come generally from the artistic 
side and are made without an acquaintance with the other features, or a 
knowledge of the requirements of general education, or even of art edu- 
<^tion itself. 

I know it is a very common opinion that beauty which it is the aim of 
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art to express, is not amenable to rule. I am aware that beauty in its high- 
est manifestation of form eludes exact scientific analysis; but there are 
forms which are positively ugly, while there are many which are more or 
less beautiful. The highest form of beauty can be appreciated only when 
we can distinguish the diflference between it and less beautiful ones, and it 
would seem therefore that the best and surest way to secure an apprecia- 
tion of beauty in its highest form would be to develop the power oS 
analyzing it in its lower or simpler manifestation. 

Again, art to be of any value, must be the expression of truth in regard 
to form. Truth of form requires for its expression a knowledge of both 
the language and the science of representation. Geometry is the founda- 
tion for both the language and the science. If we were to leave Geometry 
out of the study, we should at once take out the only tangible educational 
basis it has to rest upon. It is this element in the study which enables us 
to bring it within the province of education, and elevate the instruction 
above mere individual caprice, or rule of thumb. 

A very superficial observation of what is taught in public schools show& 
us that only such subjects can be successfully taught to children as possess 
elements capable of disintegration and formulation and illustration. No 
subject of education with which I am acquainted is taught in its element- 
ary features by guessing at them. This is so much of an educational tru- 
ism, that I feel like begging pardon for stating it before an educational 
body like this; and yet simple and self-evident as is the proposition, we 
see on every hand claims made for the introduction of drawing as a fun- 
damental element, accompanied with emphatic denunciation of all eflbrts 
to place the instruction upon a rational educational foundation. 

The time has passed when it may be thought necessary to discuss draw- 
ing as a language. If the discussion of the subject for the last few years 
has done nothing more, it may be said to have accomplished this — secured 
a recognition for the study as a language, as a means of receiving and 
expressing thought hardly second to any other language we possess, and 
as it has been demonstrated that all children can learn to draw as readily 
as they can learn to write, the real educational problem is: — What shall 
they he taught to draw ; how shall they apply this language ? This it seems 
to me is the fundamental question to be decided, and in looking at there- 
suits now coming up from the public schools of Massachusetts and from 
cities in various parts of the country, it is worth while for us as educators to 
go back of the pleasing lines which represent certain degrees of mere indi- 
vidual skill and taste, and note the nature of the work to which this lan- 
guage is being applied. In applying our language of drawing in industry 
and in art, we have two distinct matters to deal with. We have fads of 
formj and the modification which those facts undergo as they appear to the 
eye. Sound instruction in drawing should educate to a knowledge of the 
facts as they are, and also to a knowledge of the laws which govern their 
appearance. 

I cannot stop to point out how completely geometry underlies all forms, 
both natural and industrial. Geometry is the key to all beauty of form 
whatsoever. But I may be permitted to say that we can never perceive 
the full beauty of natural forms until we are able to perceive the beauty 
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of geometric forms. In art, geometry is the known, nature is the unknown. 
We can intelligently study the latter only through a knowledge of the for- 
mer. It is upon a full recognition of Drawing as a language, with geome- 
try as the basis of its applications in science and art, that the scheme of 
instruction in Massachusetts is based. 

Speaking from a practical experience of many years in teaching all 
phases of the subject, and with a full understanding of what European 
•experience for the past fifty years has to show in regard to methods of in- 
struction, I am prepared to maintain that only on the general plan of dis- 
integrating the subject and reducing each feature to its elements, as has 
been done in Massachusetts, can a sound basis for art education be laid in 
common schools. 

To sum up the whole question I should say that the object of teaching 
drawing is 

Firstf Utility — its application in industry : 

Next J Culture — its application in Art. 

The first requires a thorough knowledge of the facts of form — the sec- 
•ond an equally-thorough knowledge of the science of the facts and the 
laws of their appearance. 

In discussing this subject before such an Association, I am loath to con- 
fine the presentation to the merely practical, utilitarian considerations in- 
volved. The great tendency at the present time is to make our education 
too material or utilitarian in character, and I should prefer to dwell upon 
the higher educational, aesthetic, and political considerations which I be- 
lieve are to flow from this art educational movement which has set in so 
strongly in America. 

I do not think any of us fully realize as yet what an influence it is des- 
tined to extend in these directions. Time however does not permit of 
such discussion, but I cannot close without urging, even against the charge 
of tiresome repetition, the duty, which is laid upon educators, of insisting 
upon the necessity of maintaining the scientific features of drawing in pub- 
lic education on account of their industrial bearing. 

I have said that without this knowledge there could be no industrial 
development, without a knowledge of drawing as applied in industry 
modern civilization could not be. No intelligent observer can fail to note 
the increasing growth of industrial occupations, and the increasing num- 
ber of people pursuing these occupations. Success in these occupations 
is coming to depend more and more on a knowledge of the science which 
underlies the industrial arts. Education, to be practical, must absorb 
drawing as applied to industry as one of its main features, and when this 
has been done, and workingmen can see that as the outcome of your system 
of public education pupils are tai!lght the language of industry as well as 
the language of trade, commerce, and the professions, they will come to 
look upon the public schools as the bulwark of their salvation. 

As for Art, the culminating expression of a nation's civilization, we may 
safely leave it to be the outcoiiie of an education which trains to truths 
imagination, and complete means of expression. An art which cannot ab- 
sorb these elements as the basis for its creations, an art which finds sci- 
ence a hindrance to its development is an art which cannot stand. 
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We have only to remember that Michael Angelo and Leonardo da 
Vinci were both among the most scientific men of their age, whilst they 
were also the greatest artists, to see that art and science are closely rela- 
ted and never antagonistic. 

From weak and unreasoning people, whether in religion or in art, we 
hear Science and scientific investigation treated as an iconoclastic monster 
which is to destroy their creed or their craft ; but men with calmer nerve* 
regard Science as a Divine handmaid who will banish superstition and 
mystery, and substitute for them truth and knowledge. 

The art which we should strive after in education is that which goes 
hand in hand with science, capable of being understood and appreciated 
by all intelligent people, and it is this phase of the subject which we aa 
educators have to naturalize in this country. 



Mr. Montgomery, of Pennsylvania, told of excellent results in drawing 
in Millersville. Ample time can be saved and not affect the study in the 
other branches injuriously. 

Mr. John D. Philbrick, of Boston, Mass., Commissioner of Education 
to the Paris Exposition, gave the results of two experiments now in pro- 
gress in Paris regarding technical education. In one of them, the speaker 
thought, the chief end of the system was rendered impossible on account 
of the physical weakness of the boys. A lad of sufficient strength could 
not be found in the blacksmith shop to wield the hammer. It was the 
same way among the embryo carpenters — they could not push the plane. 
In the machine shop, one would work the treadle and another hold the^ 
tools. That was the result of one experiment. In the other the boys 
were larger and stronger, and the system the same as that which, in 
Massachusetts some seven years ago, was called " the shop in the school." 
It was a school of applied technical industry. The pupils were taught 
that which would be of practical immediate value to them in after life; 
and, although a better judgment could be given after considering more 
varied evidence, still the results were gratifying. 

The nominating committee reported the following officers who were 
unanimously elected. 

For President, Hon. Jas. H. Smart, of Indiana. 

For Vice-President, Miss Susan E. Blow, of Missouri. 

For Secretary, Miss Lelia E. Patridge, of Pennsylvania. 

The persons who engaged in discussions were requested to furnish the 
secretary with a synopsis of their remarks, but many of them failed to 
do so, hence the meagre report of what they said. 

Geo. p. Brown, President. 
W. A. Bell, Secretary. 



INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 



First Day's Proceedings. 

TUESDAY, JULY 29, 1879. 

The Department of Industrial Education of the eighteenth meeting^ 
of the National Educational Association met on Tuesday, July 29, at 3^ 
p. M., in the gymnasium of the Normal School, and organized for busi- 
ness. 

In the absence of the chairman J. D. Runkle, of Boston, Mass., Prof» 
L. S. Thompson, of Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., vice-president, 
presided. 

On motion of Alex. Hogg, Professor of Mathematics in the Agricul- 
tural College, Texas, H. B. Whittington, Principal of public school in 
the twenty-sixth ward, Philadelphia, was elected secretary. 

The inaugural address was then delivered by the chairman, L. S. 
Thompson, — subject : 

EDUCATED LABOR. 

The subject of Practical or Industrial Education under several different 
titles has been thrusting itself into public notice and the notice of teach- 
ers' conventions for several years. Those who attended our National 
Association two years ago at Louisville, Ky., will remember that the great 
burden of many of the addresses and discussions was the relation of 
Education to the working classes; I mean those who work with their 
hands. 

Because those who work with their hands and bodies are more numer- 
ous than all others put together, and because they are indispensable to 
the very existence of the human race, and because those who do not 
need to perform manual labor are generally able to procure such educa- 
tion as they wish outside of the public schools, it is claimed, and justly, 
we think, that the education given in the people's schools, or as they are 
sometimes called, "the people's colleges," supported by the people, 
should be adapted to the wants of labor. We think it one of the favora- 
ble signs of the times that in the distribution of the good things of this 
world the common people are not to be slighted in the matter of educa- 
tion. 

In the earlier ages of the world's history, whatever has been considered 
valuable, such as wealth, power, religion, and learning, has been concen- 
trated in the hands of the few. For thousands of years, the many have 
been taught that they were created to be ruled by a few favored individ- 
uals who were born with the Goo-given right to govern. For ages the 
world was taught by the Priesthood that religion was not to be studied 
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and understood by the masses, but that they, the priests, should interpret 
and dispense it as seemed good to them. From the beginning of the 
world there has been an aristocracy of learning who have claimed that 
education is a dangerous thing in the minds of the common people. In 
some parts of the earth, at least, these aristocracies of wealth, religion, 
and learning have been giving way to the true theory ; that every man 
is entitled to the right of following his own enlightened conscience in 
religion, that he has the right to say in some manner who shall rule over 
him, that he has the right to receive such compensation for his labor as 
he may agree to take, and that he has the right to learn any thing In this 
universe that God has given him the capacity to learn. 

Theoretically, in our own country at least, we are said to be free from 
these ancient tyrannies. Practically, however, we are still somewhat in 
the toils of former customs and teachings. There is still one kind of 
freedom at least that we do not fully understand, — the freedom that comes 
from the highest intelligence. By the diflfusion of knowledge, as we find 
it in our time, the common people are beginning to understand that a 
knowledge of religion is not the peculiar property of the Priesthood, that 
authority to rule is not the birthright of a king, and that learning does 
not belong exclusively to those who are born geniuses. If the masses of 
the people desire still further freedom from the domineering power of 
these various aristocracies they must educate both generally and particu- 
larly. 

In the preceding remarks we have not meant to arraign the course of 
the world's history. It has no doubt been according to the law of the 
"survival of the fittest." If men do not know how to rule themselves 
they should be governed by some one of more intelligence and wisdom 
than they possess. If men are too weak-minded and ignorant to study 
and understand religion, it may be better that the Priests should rule 
over their consciences. If mankind will not educate themselves in a 
general way, it is inevitable that they will be guided by those who are 
better educated. Still further, if we choose to be ignorant of the princi- 
ples of good government, if we are too indolent to think for ourselves 
what is right or wrong, if we still cry out against learning and education, 
we ought not to complain if the aristocracies of Caste, the Priesthood, and 
Culture seize the reigns of power we have invited them to take. 

In the education of the people experience proves that we may depend 
on the opposition of these classes. We have been told that education 
and labor are incompatible. That if you educate a boy he wont work. 
That if you educate a girl she will play the lady. We are also told that 
these persons not only wont work, but that schooling spoils the child of 
labor; that it really incapacitates him for labor. If this idea were only 
proclaimed by the avowed enemies of education, but little harm could 
come of it, but we find frequently the laborer himself joining in the cry 
for his own destruction. He complains of monopolies that take advantage 
of his poverty and ignorance, and yet frequently dooms his own children 
to a life of the same kind. 

If it is true that learning unfits a boy or girl for manual labor, why is 
it that ignorance and idleness are so often found together, while education 
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and the prosperity that comes from industry are found in company? 
Why are not ignorant tribes of Indians the most active, industrious, and 
prosperous of earth's inhabitants? Why are not the Germans a nation 
of idlers instead of one of the most industrious peoples of the world? 
But, independent of facts to the contrary, why should learning unfit a 
child to labor? Does the laborer need only bodily strength? Does he 
not need the perception to see what is to be done and how to do it? Has 
he no need of reason ? Has he no need of the attention and perseverance 
that come from overcoming his tasks in the school-room? Dropping the 
interrogative form we may say positively that education requires industry, 
and it cannot be obtained by idleness. It increases our desires, and our 
desires are the sources of our activity. It is the rule (everywhere that 
the deepest ignorance is the most likely to be satisfied with rags and dirt, 
and these are the result of idleness. The educated man in the great 
majority of cases, desires a home of refinement, and hence he is incited 
to labor that he may obtain it. In short we are indebted to education 
and the diflfusion of intelligence and virtue for whatever of material 
prosperity we enjoy. Take away all learning and wealth goes with it. 
Remove all the inhabitants of a wealthy city and fill their places with 
Digger Indians, and the land on which it is built will be worth about $1.25 
per acre. 

Labor is not only the child of education, but is dependent on it for its 
skill and productiveness. Education is now more necessary to the laborer 
than ever before, because the kind of labor required demands skill and 
knowledge rather than brute force which is more and more supplied by 
steam and other forces of nature. 

Laborers need to be educated because of the competition that every- 
where surrounds and consumes them. The time has been if a man were 
as skilful and intelligent as his immediate neighbor, he had but little to 
fear. It is not so in our day. Every man must now compete more or 
less with the whole world. The multiplication of telegraphs, steamships, 
and railroads has brought the world's skill to the doors of every man. No 
country is far from us now. In five minutes we may send an order for 
goods to France, and in two weeks' time display the goods upon our 
counters. The farmer in the United States must now compete with the 
farmer in Eussia, for every bushel of wheat raised in that country afi'ects 
the price of wheat in this country. A wagon-maker may be the best in 
his town or county, but still he is not safe. He must be the best in his 
State, the best in his country, yea, the best in the world, before he is free 
from this consuming competition. Whatever of success ignorance and 
Btupidity may have had in the past, let no father suppose that his son or 
daughter in the future can compete with the combined training and talent 
of the world, without the most careful attention to those studies that have 
a bearing upon the intended occupation or profession. 

We have only to cast our eyes about us to behold some very striking ef- 
fects of this competition between ignorance and intelligence. For a few 
years past our country has been overrun with paupers, idlers, and tramps, 
who seem to have nothing to do, and apparently can get nothing to do. 
Are they educated or skilled workmen who are obliged to live this kind 
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of a life ? Occasionally an efficient laborer, through sickness, misfortune,, 
or downright dissipation, may be found in this unfortunate class, but you 
know that the great mass of these idlers and beggars have no skill of hand 
nor intelligence of mind to bring into market. They cannot be trusted to 
do anything but the simplest and most unskilled of all labor. So ignorant 
and inefficient in all useful employments are they, that if they should 
honestly apply themselves they could scarcely earn their food and clothes 
at the beginning of their reformation. 

In depressing times, when competition in some trades is very great, a 
practical education if it is as broad as it should be, will enable its possessor 
to turn his hand to another trade. The division of labor, which is a lead- 
ing idea of our present civilization, in connection with the invention of 
labor-saving machinery, while enabling the race to make unbounded 
strides towards human perfection,. is at the same time crushing out the 
lives of millions of the ignorant and unskilful. One of our difficulties now 
is, that workmen do not learn principles and practices that might apply 
to many vocations. They do not even learn the whole of one trade. One 
man learns to make the head of a pin and is therewith content. Another 
learns to make the point of a pin. One man learns to cut out a shoe, an- 
other to drive the pegs or sew it, and each one learns his little mite in 
such a way that he is like a machine, constructed in such a manner as to 
perform but a single operation. If you attempt to make the machine do 
something else you destroy it. If the maker of pin-heads cannot find em- 
ployment at his trade he is financially ruined, and instead of attempting 
to do some other kind of work, he feels justified in turning tramp or 
calling upon the public for assistance. In order that the pin-maker or 
shoe-cutter may turn from one employment to another when somemiachine 
is invented that performs his little part better and cheaper than he could 
do it, he must have mind culture as well as hand culture, general educa- 
tion as well as particular education. 

We are told that in order to make manual labor more sought by the 
young, we should hold up to their view the dignity of labor. But in what 
does the dignity of labor consist? All brain labor is not dignified, nor is 
all manual labor dignified. The dignity of manual labor depends on the 
motive — on the amount of thought, intelligence, and skill connected with 
its performance. The man who digs up liis field with a stick instead of a 
spade, or with a spade, instead of a plow, when he can have his choice of 
implements, does not demonstrate the dignity of labor. The man who 
drags his firewood from the forest, on the ground at the end of a rope, 
when a wagon and horses may be used, does not dignify labor. The way 
to dignify labor is to show intelligence and skill by taking every possible 
advantage of the laws of nature and science. If you would make work 
reputable elevate the workman. But this cannot be done without ed- 
ucation. 

One man in his ignorance knows of no way of removing a large stone 
from his pathway, except by calling in several of his distant neighbors it 
may be, to assist him by main strength to roll it to one side. Another 
man who has knowledge performs the same task alone in one-tenth of the 
time by means of a simple lever. Which one exemplifies the dignity of 
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labor ? If the dignity of labor consists in putting forth mere musculai" 
strength, in striking a hard blow, the work of a donkey is as dignified a* 
that of a man, and the work of a mule is much more so. Let the young 
be taught that there is a true digpity of labor— that which seizes every 
suggestion of science, and uses it so as to economize labor. 

The manual-laboring classes sometimes justly complain that they are 
oppressed by unjust legislation, that their rights are not properly regarded 
by our law-makers, and that those who are more intelligent than they are 
take advantage of their ignorance. What is the remedy ? Laborers must 
become law-makers also. How shall they do it ? Only by education. If 
laborers, whether agricultural or mechanical, would compete with other 
classes of society for the honors and emoluments of the world, they must 
be educated. Let them educate, and " the sceptre and crown of civil ser- 
vice will return to the plow and pruning hook." "It is by their neglect of 
learning the farmer and mechanic have lost the power they had in the 
days of Cincinnatus and Washington, If a man would be great he must 
know. If he would rule, he must understand the thoughts and ways of 
men. There is but one alternative in this matter. The farmer or me- 
chanic may study and prosper, and rule the world, or he may repudiate 
education, denounce agricultural schools, and remain the serf and burden- 
bearer of the nation." 

We believe every workman of whatever kind should have an Industrial 
Education, that is a particular education — one that applies directly to the 
trade he would follow. But we believe even more in a general education 
for the laborer, such as is furnished by most of our High Schools. The 
striking advantage of a general education over that for a special trade, 
when only one is possible, is shown by contrasting the working mechanics 
of this country with those of European countries. Until a few years aga 
the European laborer only had the advantage of the Trade or Industrial 
Schools. As there were no free or public schools, anything like general 
culture was not for him. In this country, until within a few years, we 
had no technical or industrial schools, but our laborers, especially in 
New England, have had the advantage of the public or common schools 
which only give general instruction. The activity of mind shown by our 
workmen is far beyond that of other countries. No other country has 
produced such ingenious inventions nor so many of them. New England, 
where general education is perhaps more difi'used than in any other por- 
tion of the world of like extent, and where technical education has as yet 
done but little for the laborer, has produced by far the most labor-saving 
inventions of any people in the world, and the laboring people of this part 
of our country perhaps are better supplied with comfortable homes than 
any other people of the same class. 

The laborer needs to be a strong man mentally and morally as well aa 
physically. The strong man is the well-balanced man. The well-balanced 
man must be educated in every direction. It is said that no rope, chain, 
or piece of timber is stronger than its weakest part. Not even the " Won- 
derful one-Hoss Shay " could have run "a hundred years to a day " if its- 
parts had not been equally strong. 

The problem then that seems to be before the educators of to-day is* 
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How some system of Industrial Education can be incorporated with our 
excellent public-school system so that general culture and hand culture 
may be carried along together harmoniously. If this can be done we be- 
lieve the laborer of the United States will lead the world in ingenuity and 
handicraft. How this may be done we leave to be considered by the 
papers and discussions in this Department which are soon to follow. 



This was followed by a paper entitled, " The Beginning of Industrial 
Instruction," by the Hon. M. A. Newell, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Baltimore, Md. 

THE BEGINNING OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

Fifty odd years ago, in one of the leading cities of the United States, 
about this time of the year, and about this hour of the day, a teacher 
might be heard calling at the top of his voice, " Sand-class, come up ! " 
The story was told me by one who had been a member of the class. His 
father was the teacher. It was a long, low, dimly-lighted room ; there 
were some two or three hundred pupils ; a small number of slab desks, 
and a large number of backless benches constituted the furniture ; as for 
apparatus there was a shallow trough, four feet square, filled with sand 
slightly moistened and nicely levelled oflf ; no maps, no charts, no black- 
boards, no writing materials, except such as some of the bigger boys 
carried in their trousers* pockets; one solitary teacher aided by a hickory 
wand almost as long as himself took care that " order reigned in Warsaw," 
while a dozen of lads called monitors, somewhat older than the average 
of their school -fellows, each standing in the centre of a group of fifteen 
or twenty other lads distributed formal instruction, open rebukes, and 
secret cufis, with impartial vigor, under the general orders of the Com- 
mander-in-chief. And what was the sand-class ? Why, slates being rare 
and costly and blackboards being unknown or undiscovered, the smooth 
face of the moistened sand in the shallow trough formed an excellent 
surface whereon to trace the letters of the alphabet or the elements of any 
other branch of primary instruction which needed graphic illustration. 

This was the only free school in the city, if indeed it could strictly be 
called free, when the pupils were expected to pay for their instruction at 
the rate of a penny a week each. And this was the beginning of a great 
public-school system which to-day, in the same city, numbers its pupils 
by scores of thousands, and embraces within its scope every grade from 
the lowest primary to the gates of the University, and the entire range of 
knowledge from the A B C's to the literature of Greece and Rome, as well 
as France and Germany. 

AVhy do I recall these things ? Not simply to remind you that the 
public-school system of to-day, as it exists in cities and other centres of 
comparatively dense population, has its root and origin in the old and 
almost forgotten Lancasterian school ; but rather that you might perceive 
that this magnificent system of universal intellectual education of which 
we are so justly proud, had within the memory of men yet living an 
origin as obscure, a beginning as insignificant, a prospect as discouraging, 
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a future apparently as uncertain, as the project of industrial education 
seems to have in the eyes of the less enthusiastic of its advocates. The 
two systems being not antagonistic but complementary, dealing with the 
same persons, founded on the same principles, aiming at the same end, 
supported by the same arguments, opposed by the same sophistries, ad- 
vanced or retarded by the same social forces, we shall be justified in hop- 
ing that like beginnings will be followed by like progress, and end in like 
development. 

It is to this parallelism that I desire more particularly to direct the 
attention of the Department. 

Our common-school system — and I mean more particularly our city 
school system — was not built up after a preconceived plan and model. It 
grew as a strange plant might grow from strange seed, and men watched 
its development keenly and curiously. They could have stopped its 
growth at any moment. They could have torn it up by the roots ; but 
allowing the s.eed to remain in the ground, they had but little to do in the 
way of directing or controlling its growth. Some little digging and water- 
ing, some little weeding, some little pruning and trimming there must 
have been of course; but on the whole the plant grew in virtue of its own 
vital force, under the pressure of necessity, under the stimulus of en- 
couragement, under the storms of opposition. From being a mere root in 
a dry ground it grew into a beautiful and shapely tree. Men wondered 
when they saw it. This was not what they expected ; hardly what they 
wanted ; but there it was and they must make the best of it. It had taken 
deep root. It had spread wide its sheltering arms. Millions rested happy 
beneath its shade. A wonderful tree. Not at all like what the planters 
looked for, but too big and too useful now to be meddled with, except by 
cutting off, now and then, a useless branch or a decaying limb. Candor 
compels us to acknowledge that had the planters known beforehand the 
gigantic proportions to which the Lancasterian infant was to grow under 
their nursing, they would have felt tempted to strangle the babe in its 
cradle. Had there been a prophet to warn them that the three R's 
would blossom into a perfect encyclopaedia of Literature and Science ; 
that the one mis-shapen, ill-lighted room would expand into scores of 
palatial structures; that the primitive log-desks and slab-seats would 
bourgeon into luxuries in ash and walnut fashioned by the deftest of cab- 
inet-makers, after artistic designs which met every requirement of health 
and comfort and beauty ; that the sand- trough, as though rubbed by 
Aladdin's lamp, should swell into blackboards and brighten into maps; 
that the hickory rod itself should bud like that of Aaron and bring forth 
fruit, — globes and telescopes and microscopes and all the apparatus of 
physical science ; and — most wonderful of all that the poor penny a week 
should be so invested as to yield millions of dollars a year, — the mere an- 
nouncement of the prophecy would have been sufficient to prevent 
its fulfilment. 

So now at the beginning of this new project of industrial, or, as I 
should prefer to call it, of manual education, if we are asked to exhibit 
our drawings and specifications, to put down on paper, by rule and scale, 
the length and breadth and height of the structure we propose to raise, 
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to calculate the cost, and to devise the means to raise the money for its 
erection, we must reply we cannot if we would ; we would not if we 
could. 

What then devolves upon us, that we may make a beginning of indus- 
trial education possible ? 

We must prepare the soil, and we must so^ the seed. The soil is 
public sentiment. It is part of the price we pay for liberty that nothing 
can grow among us unless it is supported by the life-giving and life- 
sustaining power of public opinion. Tx>oking to the history of common- 
school education we can recognize three distinct steps in the march of 
public opinion, and we may expect to make the very same steps on our 
way to a universal system of manual education. 

1st, The recognition of the necessity of universal elementary education. 
Not the utility, merely, nor the advantage, nor the propriety, but the 
absolute necessity of educating the intellect of those who are to be the 
rulers of the republic. 

2nd, The conviction that private and individual efforts are totally in- 
adequate to the work of universal education. 

3rd, The acknowledgement that the public money may rightfully be 
used for this purpose ; and that under certain circumstances it becomes 
a duty so to use it. 

Industrial education cannot have a beginning until the same proposi- 
tions are admitted with reference to it. 

The education of the hand must be recognized to be just as necessary 
as the education of the head. 

When this is once accepted, the other propositions— the inadequacy of 
individual efforts and the right and duty of the people in their collective 
capacity to do what the individual has failed to do will soon become ap- 
parent. It does not come within the scope of this paper to argue any of 
these points in detail. My purpose is principally to indicate the parallel- 
ism that may be traced between intellectual education as it began to exist 
for the masses half a century ago, and manual education which, except 
in the minds of a few thinking men, can hardly be said to have as yet had 
a beginning; and from this analogy to derive instruction and encourage- 
ment. 

The urgent necessity of manual education has not yet been fully ad- 
mitted ; and yet every valid argument in favor of educating the head at 
^he public expense, may be urged with equal force in behalf of the edu' 
cation of the hand. Is it necessary for every free citizen to know how to 
vote ? It is equally necessary for him to know how to earn his living. 
Is ignorance dangerous to the commonwealth ? Equally dangerous is 
idleness. Does the education of the head prepare a man for the better 
discharge of his social duties? So does the education of the h and. Is 
learning the ally of morality and virtue ? So is manual labor. Does learn- 
ing give a man a feeling of independence and self-respect ? So does in- 
dustry. Does learning tend to keep a youth from low company and bad 
habits? So does industry. Is intellectual training necessary for the full 
development of personal character ? So is physical training. Must our 
reason be cultivated because it is one of God*s best gifts to man, bestowed 
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on us for this very purpose ? The argument applies equally to our bod- 
ily powers. Is the mens sana a worthy object of the philosopher ? It is 
useless unless placed in corpore sano. Are individual efforts inadequate 
to the support of universal intellectual education ? They are equally in- 
adequate to the support of universal industrial education. 

In like manner every objection which has been made against manual 
education has already been urged against intellectual education, and has 
been weighed in the balances and found wanting. 

"It is not the duty of the State; it is the prerogative of the parent ; 
it is impracticable ; it is too expensive ; it is wrong to take one man's 
money to educate another man's child ; it is communistic in theory ; it 
will lead to other and more objectionable communistic doctrines and 
practices." All this has been said of intellectual education and has been 
disproved by the logic of events. The same has been said, or may be 
said in opposition to manual education and can only be effectually dis- 
proved by the same logic. 

Arguments are worthless when they are opposed by facts. The logic 
of Herbert Spencer is shivered like a broken lance against the facts of 
Philbrick and Harris. In spite of every reason why there cannot be 
and should not be an effective and universal public-school system, such 
systems exist. It will be the same with this new enterprise of industrial 
education. Only give it a beginning. Let it once begin to exist, even on 
the smallest scale, as an established fact, and all objections will be swept 
away by the resistless current of events. 

It is hard to say when any living thing begins to be. If it is alive it has 
always been, in a certain sense. I have chosen to represent the Lancas- 
terian School as the beginning of our present city school systems. Some 
will prefer to go further back ; just as they might trace the idea of the 
steam-engine beyond Fulton and Watt and the Marquis of Worcester 
back to the dim records of scientific antiquity. But the real birthday of 
the steam-engine was the day when it became known that steam-power 
could be produced with economy, applied at discretion, and controlled 
with safety. We need not go back to Solomon and Moses for the idea of 
our public schools. It began to live just when it was shown practically 
that children could be cheaply and effectively taught in organized masses. 
So manual education will then only begin to live, when some Bell, or 
Lancaster, or Robert RAiKESwill show us, not on paper but in a working 
model, how manual education can be given cheaply and efficiently to 
masses of young people, such as now attend our public schools. I do not 
wish to underestimate the difficulty of the undertaking and I have there- 
fore stated the problem in its most general form. What is required is a 
system of manual training which shall be at once cheap, efficient, and ap- 
plicable on a large scale. Such a scheme cannot be evolved from one's 
inner consciousness. It cannot be reasoned out from first principles. But 
if it cannot be thought out, it may be worked out by the old-fashioned rule 
known in obsolete Arithmetics as " Trial and Error." It is said that Russia 
has already solved the problem. As regards efficiency it may be granted ; 
as regards cheapness and adaptation to large numbers, I am doubtful. But 
if it has been done let us have a working model in each of our ten largest 
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cities; not as a perfect pattern but a pattern to be perfected ;— an experi- 
mental model to be enlarged, altered, improved, reformed, as experience 
shall suggest. 

By whom should this model be set up and set a-going ? The natural an- 
swer would be. By the public-echool authorities. We should certainly 
strive to obtain their cooperation, but it would be long waiting for them 
to make the beginning. Their hands are full ; they have little time and 
no money even if they had the inclination to make experiments. Besides 
they were elected or appointed to a different duty and the impulse must 
come from the people to their ofTicers not from the officers to the people. 
When the official canvas is swelled by the breeze of popular opinion the 
ship will move steadily and rapidly enough through the waters ; but we 
must not depend on official breath for* wind. 

A beginning must be made ; and if we cannot expect it to be made by 
the public, our dependence must be on private enterprise and the philan- 
thropy of associated individuals. 

When private benevolence shall have shown that the scheme is practic- 
able, and the public conscience shall have been quickened to a sense of its 
necessity, the authorities will not long hesitate about adopting it officially. 
Can money be obtained for such a purpose ? Look at the thousand chan- 
nels through which the healing waters of organized charity are now flow- 
ing, and doubt if you can the capacity of the reservoir to supply one stream- 
let more. The benevolence of the American people is practically inex- 
haustible. Were there no further demands upon it at home, the waste 
gates would have to be opened that the surplus might escape to the shores 
of Africa or to the islands of the sea. What is wanting is not means, but 
faith ; faith founded on knowledge ; not knowledge of an abstract or gen- 
eral character, but a burning conviction that will bring forth the proper 
fruits of knowledge. 

Men must know and feel that we have now arrived at a crisis in our 
social condition ; that as man cannot live by bread alone, so neither can 
he live by the learning of the schools alone ; that the possession of a good 
common-school education which was once so rare as to be a mark of dis- 
tinction is now so common as to be noticed only when it is wanting; that 
a college diploma is no longer a recommendation (but sometimes a dis- 
qualification) for a position requiring the exercise of high manly faculty ; 
that the abuse of our wonderful facilities for elementary and secondary 
education has flooded the country with teachers, lawyers, doctors, clerks, 
salesmen, runners, and petty traders ; that a false social sentiment has in- 
creased the evil by perversely making a discrimination in favor of the 
man that lives by his wits and against the man that lives literally by the 
sweat of his face ; so that if our manufacturing establishments and other 
great industrial works were obliged to depend exclusively on native 
American labor one half of them would have to close their doors ; that in 
the train of our immense array of bona-fide producers and distributors there 
is following another army of hungry camp-followers, without either the 
bands to produce, or the head to distribute, but with stomachs that must 
be filled at the expense of honest producers and distributors ; that this 
army is daily increasing in numbers and acquiring strength by organiza- 
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tion ; we have now companies, we shall ere long have regiments of tramps, 
bummers, loafers, roughs, gamblers, and professional ward politicians. 

The people must be made to feel and know that against organized idle- 
ness and vice there is but one sure protection, — the organization of skilled 
and honorable labor. The common school can no longer save us, unless 
it is supplemented by the common workshop. The rewards which at the 
beginning of the century were promised to good scholarship, must now be 
paid to good workmanship founded upon sufficient scholarship. The 
battle of the schools must be fought once more, but this time for the train- 
ing of the hand in addition to the cultivation of the intellect. Of old it 
was claimed that parents had a right to bring up their children in igno- 
rance if they chose; but public opinion said. No! for ignorance in the 
masses means death to the commonwealth. To-dav you will be told that 
parents have a right to bring up their children in idleness if they choose. 
But the vox populi will again be heard to thunder, No ! for the idleness of 
the masses would be fatal to the republic. It was said of old in relation 
to elementary education, Let it alone; it will regulate itself; men are 
moved by self-interest, and it is the interest of parents to educate their 
children ; the parental relation must not be assumed, parental functions 
must not be discharged, by the State ; if the State should teach children 
to read it would be equally bound to supply them with literature on which 
to exercise their faculty after they had learned to read ; — which would be 
agrarianism, communism, Fourierism, or some worse ism. 

But all this special pleading was answered by a simple statement of fact. 
The parents did not educate their children. According to all the rules of 
the political and social economists they ought to have done so, but in fact 
they did not. The State, then was obliged to step in and perform the du- 
ties which the parents had neglected. Call that communism if you please. 

In like manner though interest and duty and parental affection all com- 
bine to enforce on parents the duty of bringing up their children to some 
form of productive labor, yet the obligation is largely disregarded, and the 
neglect is greatest just where it can be most hurtful — in our large cities. 
But the safety of the country demands the suppression of idleness and the 
encouragement of industry by elevating manual labor to its proper rank 
among human employments ; and the State must for her own protection 
assume the responsibilities which the parent has disregarded. 

We are not to be frightened by the cry of communism; by the warning, 
which is intended as a threat, that if the State teaches young men to work, 
the State must also furnish work and pay wages to the graduates of its own 
creation. It can hardly be doubted that the supply of skilled workers 
will in the long run create a demand for skilled labor. But should it be 
otherwise, should the warning prove to be a prophecy, it should not drive 
us from our position. Better far the cry for honest labor and its wages in 
lawful money than that other and more fearful cry which so often rang 
through the streets before the downfall of Rome, " Panem et Cir censes J* 

In conclusion, what is the duty of the hour? What can practical 
teachers and directors of educational affairs do to aid in this beginning of 
industrial education? 
15 
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1. We can aid in the dissemination of sound theoretical views on this 
subject, using the newspaper and the periodical press as our instruments^ 

2. We can insist that drawing (which holds the same place in industrial 
as reading does in intellectul education) shall be efficiently taught in every 
school and in every grade. 

3. Those forms of practical work which can be introduced into our pres- 
ent schools without causing confusion should be encouraged. It is hard 
to find work of this kind for boys. Probably some kind of wood-cutting 
might be done as a home exercise instead of the burdensome and useless 
memory tasks. But girls can be taught to sew, darn, knit, patch, cut, and 
fit, in a series of practical lessons as closely graded as the lessons in a 
series of Reading-Books. 

Lastly, we may be able to aid in establishing, in one or more cities where 
the means can be procured by private subscription, a workshop after the 
Bussian model, which for industrial training shall be to the graduate of 
the elementary school what the High School or College now is for intel- 
lectual training. 

All this being accomplished we may not even have made a real begin- 
ning of manual education, for that cannot be achieved without a long and 
hard-fought battle, but we shall have made a reconnolssance in force, 
which will reveal the strength of the enemy's position and show us where 
to plant our guns and how to marshal our forces. 



President White, of Purdue University, Indiana, opened the discussion 
as follows : 

The suggestive paper to which we have listened presents hopefully the 
possibilities of an industrial system of education. It wisely omits the 
advocacy of any special method of its development. It is perhaps enough 
to say that when there is an intelligent demand for industrial training, it 
will be met. We have now only the beginning of such a demand, and it 
is too early to do more than outline the coming system. The American 
people are awakening to the fact that skilled labor is competing for the 
markets of the world, and that American labor must increase its skill or 
retire from the contest. We are beginning to realize the decay of the 
apprenticeship system, and to see that technical and trade schools are an 
industrial necessity; that the means of acquiring technical knowledge 
and skill must be put within easy reach of the American laborer. 

How can this be done ? The paper suggests that the elements of needed 
industrial training can be given in the public schools ; that the course of 
study should include industrial drawing, which underlies all mechanical 
art, and instruction in such arts as are of general interest, as sewing and 
cooking. While I heartily approve of this position, may I venture the 
opinion that only the elements of industrial training can be given in the 
public school. Its comprehensive function is to provide a general prepa- 
ration for all pursuits, and, as a rule, it cannot furnish special training 
for given pursuits. In homogeneous communities the elements of a 
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eommon occupation may be easily taught. In the country the course of 
study may include the elements of agriculture and horticulture. But all 
this will come far short of what American industry demands. 

What is needed is an efficient system of industrial training to supple- 
ment the public school, and the indications of growth in this direction 
are evident. In Europe nearly every line of industry has its special 
echools. The higher technical institutions are often directed and main- 
tained by government, and art and trade-schools are often supported by 
municipalities. Most of the schools which teach industrial arts and 
trades are, however, supported by societies or individuals. I see no 
reason why there may not be a similar development of industrial schools 
in this country. A beginning has been made in the industrial colleges 
•founded by Congress, and in the few technical schools established by the 
bequests of individuals. Business colleges, schools of telegraphy, etc., 
Are in nearly all business centres. These technical and trade-schools will 
increase with the demand, and it will not take many years to establish 
and equip an eflScient system of industrial training. 

I have little expectation that the workshop will ever have an important 
place in the public school, but I do expeet to see public instruction have 
:& more direct relation to industry. When industrial schools come, it 
*will be easy to adjust the public school to the supplementary system. I 
have long held that the interests of both education and industry would 
be promoted by the adoption of half-time courses of study, running 
parallel with the present full courses. Such narrow courses would permit 
pupils to spend one-half of each day in the public school, and the other 
lialf in the trade school, or in the workshop, or in some other employ- 
ment. Many children must work a part of the time while they are 
obtaining an education, or they must give up school. When a popular 
Kiemand for these readjustments of the public school comes, there will be 
found an easy way to make them. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to utter a protest against that advocacy of 
technical training which disparages and denies the industrial value of 
^neral education. There was not a word of this folly in the paper. The 
productive power of intelligence has long been well attested. The inquiry 
made by Horace Mann, and more recently repeated by Commissioner 
Eaton, furnished conclusive evidence on this point, and all the great 
irorld expositions have been impressive proofs of the truth that '* the 
hand is another hand when guided by an intelligent mind." The public 
school has done and is doing more to promote industry than any mere 
industrial training can ever accomplish. School instruction needs to be 
supplemented (not supplanted or subverted) by industrial training. 

The discussion was continued by Jos. M. Wilson, Washington, D. C, 
who took the ground that manual instruction should be incorporated in 
all our common schools, and that mental and manual culture should 
always go together. 

This gentleman was followed by H. B. Whittington, of Philadelphia, 
who gave a brief history of the plan and organization of the " Soci^ti^ 
du Patronage des Apprentis de Grenoble, France," and explained how 
this institution might be modified so as to make it practicable in America 
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in connection with our common pchools. The speaker stated that th& 
pupils embraced both sexes, and were admitted into the elementary 
schools at the age of six years. After requiring a knowledge of Readings 
Writing, and Arithmetic, at the age of thirteen years they were removed 
from the Primary Schools, and pursued a technical course having direct 
reference to the trade or calling to which they at this time were appren- 
ticed, spending a portion of each day in the factory or workshop, and not 
less than three hours per day in the training-school. In these technical 
schools some studies, such as drawing and mathematics, were common to 
all, but special attention was given to those branches of Physics having 
a more immediate connection with the particular calling to which the 
pupil was apprenticed — thus the pupil who was apprenticed to the trade 
of a dyer made the study of Chemistry a specialty. These young crafts- 
men were also given practical instruction in the nature of the raw materi- 
als used in their particular trade — where and how produced. The securing 
of places for these pupils in the workshop and factory was accomplished 
in the following manner: — In connection with the municipal authorities 
to whom the administration and support of the "Soci^ti^" was entrusted, 
there is a " Board of Patrons" composed of men and women prominent 
in the various manufactures and handicraft pursued in the city. This 
Board of Patrons is intrusted with the supervision of the schools, and 
each member becomes as it were the guardian of one or more of the 
pupils, and when the proper time arrives, either takes the pupils as 
apprentices in his or her factory or workshop, or provides places for them 
and retains the supervision over them until the pupils complete their 
apprenticeship, which takes from seven to nine years. Another feature 
of the institution is that once a year each pupil is required to write a 
paper on some subject relating to his profession or trade, and all such 
papers exhibiting excellence or progress are rewarded with suitable prizes 
in accordance with their merits. The Board of Patrons is composed of 
the best citizens, men and women who have attained distinction in their 
particular callings, as for instance in the Board at Grenoble are found 
such members as M. Armand Calvart and his wife, whose reputation as 
manufacturers are known throughout France — and whose goods find a 
market in both Europe and America. 

Now all that is necessary to make such a plan practical in America is 
for some of our public-spirited master mechanics and manufacturers to 
take hold of this matter, and I think they will find the school authorities 
ready to co-operate with them ; for there is no doubt that the time has 
arrived when our common schools will be called to assist in solving the 
great ** Labor problem," — and the question " What shall we do with our 
boys ?" must be met ; and since the old apprenticeship system has passed 
away the incorporation of Industrial and Art Instruction in our common 
schools has become a necessity. 

Mr. Shelley, of York, Pa., then made a few remarks, and introduced 
John Hitz, of Washington, D. C, Consul-General of Switzerland, who 
read a paper on the plan and organization of "A Home for Boys and 
Girls," in Kent, England, entitled, 
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DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 

** The most effective means to dispel wretchedness is to let the light of knowledge 
»nd love of use penetrate its recesses."— Anon. 

The Home for Little Boys in Kent, — Old-Boys^ Day. — Jits Industrial Features. 
The Bakery^ Shoemaking^ Paint Shop, Machinery, Printing-Office , Steam 
Laundry, Tailor and Carpenter Shops, Needleroom and Store — Farm — 
School-house and Chapel — The Children's Cottages — their arrangements — 
Father and Mother — How to earn, save, and spend money — Are we guilty 
of neglect f 

As third and last article on institutions for the care and training of de- 
pendent children, I now propose to give a brief account of a visit made 
just one year ago to the delightful " Home for Little Boys," in Kent, 
England. Were also girls and not only boys admitted, it might justly be 
termed in every respect a model institution of its kind, although only its 
educational and not its industrial department is under the management 
of the Public-School Board. This institution was founded in 1864 by a 
committee believed to have been of the School Board of London. 

It first occupied an old building formerly used as a parish workhouse, 
At Tottenham, where fourteen boys not over ten years of age were pro- 
vided for. In less than two years these inmates had increased to over 
ninety, and the pressure for further admission was so powerful that it be- 
<;ame imperative to provide more suitable quarters. The present location 
in Kent, near Farmingham Station, on the line of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railroad, some fifteen miles from London, and embracing an 
area of nineteen acres, w^as selected. It was decided at the start to adopt 
the so-called '* family '* or Cottage System, both on account of the lack of 
funds to erect a large institutional structure, but more especially on ac- 
•count of the far greater facility it afi'orded of imparting to the place the 
real comforts, attractions, and advantages of a " Home." 

In 1866 the first building was erected and from year to year others have 
been added thereto, until on the occasion of my visit in June last, Lfound 
ten brown stone cottages, containing over three hundred inmates, besides 
Ample and substantial workshops, storehouse, school-room, and commo- 
dious chapel. 

In the absence of Mr. A. O. Charles, the Superintendent, his able as- 
sistant Mr. W. J. C. Day, conducted me around. First on entering the 
premises, which at a distance resembles some well-to-do suburban set- 
tlement, stood a very cosy little structure called the " Old Boys' Lodge," 
■donated, I was told, by some unknown benefactor, and intended expressly 
as the temporary home of boys who have creditably left the institution 
and occasionally return to pay short visits. It has its reception and read- 
ing-room, library, dormitories, and other conveniences, and annually on 
what is called " Old-Boys' Day," when all who have left the institution 
and conveniently can, meet to greet each other and the dear and only 
home of their childhood, its walls are filled with grateful hearts and re- 
sound to the echo of many a happy voice. 

After resting awhile in the reception-room of the Superintendent, ad- 
jacent to his offices, and partaking of some refreshments, I first visited the 
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Bakery f where, assisted by several boys, I found the master baker busy 
preparing sundry ** extras '' in the shape of cakes for the approaching 
'' Old-Boys' Day." 

Next the shoemaker'a shop was visited and several boys found at work 
under a competent master. Not only was mending done but some exceU 
lent new work shown. Each boy in the institution, I was told, is allowed,, 
according to the work done, from two to three pairs of shoes a year exclu- 
sive of mending. 

The paint shop was then looked into where a master painter and boys- 
attend to all the painting required on the premises. 

Next was inspected the steam-engine building, where an excellent en- 
gine of eight-horse power furnishes what motive power is wanted, and in 
the absence of springs or running water pumps from a well 120 feet deep- 
all the water used on the premises. The engine-room with its two fine 
boilers and handy forge attached, was found in marvellously perfect order 
and reflected great credit on the engineer and his boy assistants in charge. 

I then stepped into the printing-office adjacent, and was surprised at 
the perfection of its arrangement. There stood eight cases with the best 
and newest founts of type, one large "Breuner" press and three of 
smaller patterns. Tracts, leaflets, reports, quarterly magazines, and hand- 
bills for neighboring tradesmen, are done here in a most superior manner, 
and like an expert who had preceded me I was astonished at the style- 
of work turned out, the technical skill and good taste displayed. The boy& 
who leave this printing-office I felt certain would find no difficulty in ob- 
taining employment. 

The steam laundry, close by, contains five superb boilers, one washing- 
machine, one centrifugal dryer, wringers, steam mangles, and a steam dry- 
ing arrangement for use during wet or damp weather,— all of which are 
operated by boys under a male superintendent and female assistant. 

Adjoining is a most invaluable structure, a swimming hath from two to- 
four feet deep, and twenty-five feet square, where 90 boys bathe every 
evening in squads of 30 at a time under the eye of a swimming master^ 

The temperature of the water can readily be regulated and skylights of 
colored glass are introduced to neutralize the otherwise deleterious effects 
of the sun's rays on the chalk or limestone water of the locality. 

Near by, ascending one flight of stairs, I entered the tailoring shop. 
Ten boys were at work under a master, cutting, making up, and pressing 
new cloth suits, and repairing old ones, several sewing-machines being in 
use. From two to four suits a year are allowed each boy in the institution 
according to the labor he performs, corduroy material to work in, and 
tweed for Sunday and holiday wear. 

At the carpenter shop I found a master workman and four boys em> 
ployed. As yet no steam-power had been used, but it was contemplated 
to introduce the same in the new shop about to be erected. Some fine 
specimens of sash made by the boys were shown, also some excellent dove^ 
tailing, and here, too, are made those neat little trunks with handy drawers- 
and locks, to contain the outfit of every boy leaving the Home. 

I next entered the needlework room close to the Superintendent's house- 
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Here a lady was in charge saperintending a number of boys busy at shirts, 
others mending, knitting, and attending the two sewing-machines used — 
rather pleased to have their work examined and evidently not finding it 
irksome. 

The new warehouse nearly finished had the first floor already occupied 
as a store, very conveniently fitted up with drawers and shelves made by 
the boys. This store is conducted by a storekeeper and boy assistants on 
strict business principles, and not only furnishes supplies to the "Home*' 
and its inmates but also to the neighborhood. It was well stocked with 
goods usually found in a good country store. In the basement most ex- 
cellent storage arrangements and the second fioor used for a like purpose, 
but so constructed that it could easily be cleared and made to serve as a 
hall for entertainments. 

The school'house, a fine building to accommodate 200 pupils at a time, 
was the gift of friends in Bradford, and in their honor called Bradford 
School. Boys under ten years of age attend six hours and all older ones 
three hours daily, and the balance of time exclusive of recreation and 
sleep being devoted to work on the farm or in their respective shops, 
not continuously, however, as the working boys are divided into two gangs 
and daily relieve each other at stated periods. I found two male and two 
female teachers giving instruction and also a Kindergarten department. 
The rooms were so arranged that two could readily be thrown into one. 
Maps, charts, anatomical illustrations, specimens of natural history, and 
philosophical instruments, etc,, seemed abundantly supplied. The singing 
was excellent. 

Towards the further end of the premises the /arm is located, where about 
a dozen boys are constantly employed. Horses, cows, and pigs are tended 
with persistent care, — and the little farm- yard kept in most commendable 
order. Vegetables and small fruits cultivated and most other work 
usually done on farms attended to. 

Apart from the main cluster of buildings stands a neat cottage called the 
Infirmary in charge of a Matron — who with her single patient confined by 
a slight abscess — seemed rather lonely but nevertheless cheerful. 

The Chapel occupies a prominent site, is of Gothic architecture, and I 
should judge would seat some 500 persons, contains a large, fine-toned 
reed organ, and on Sundays, 1 am told, is frequented by many persons 
residing in the neighborhood. 

One of the most interesting features of the institution is the " Family" 
plan adopted in lodging and boarding the inmates. There are ten two- 
story so-called cottages, each an architectural gem in its way, and named 
after their donors, or in honor of some devoted friend. A charitable lady 
gave one — after whom it is named. Another was erected as a memorial 
to her deceased husband by a devoted wife and named after him, whilst 
a third is the gift of a London congregation which named it " Quiet Rest- 
ing-Place," a fourth is the gift of the children of England and fitly called 
" The Children's Cottage " — and so on, gradually one after another has 
been added and likely will continue to be as the good work near a feeder 
like London has virtually only begun. 
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Each cottage accommodates 30 boys and is in charge of a so-called father 
and mother — usually an elderly married couple — who live with their some- 
what large charge in every respect enfamille, take meals with the children, 
read and pray with them just as parents would— the father at the same 
time being at the head and in charge of one of the industrial departments. 
On the first floor of these cottages one finds a cosy sitting and reception-room 
with bay-window — supplied with various evidences of culture and refine- 
ment. Adjoining there is a tidy-looking dining-room and attached a neat 
kitchen furnished with range and other conveniences. A play-room for the 
boys, a bath- and wash-room, pantry and closets, complete the apartments 
on the first floor. On the second floor one finds the father and mother's 
•chamber, the clothes closets, and three dormitories each containing 10 of 
the " institution bedsteads " with endless sacking bottom so arranged as 
to enable pillows to be dispensed with. 

A Savings-Bank has been established for some time — less however it 
would seem to encourage hoarding than to teach the use of money. Occa- 
sionally excursions are arranged but the boys must contribute their shil- 
ling or more as the case may be. Thus the habit of " self-help " is incul- 
cated which in institutional life is so apt to suffer, and boys learn to realize 
that recreation costs money as well as time. Therefore the ability to earn 
money is provided for when the boys reach the age of thirteen and have 
attained to the so-called fifth standard in school. They are then placed at 
work all day and attend school at night, or rather after working hours — 
the period of labor thus being much the same as when they shall have left 
the institution. They are then allowed about six cents a week for pocket 
money provided reports from workshop, school, and home as to conduct 
are satisfactory. Thus these boys are practically taught to earn, save, and 
spend money, on the right doing of which will in a great measure depend 
their future happiness and success in life. 

Just as I was about leaving the boys came marching along in sections 
from their several cottage homes on their way to work or school. Unat- 
tended save by a monitor who led off, they filed by, politely saluting. 
Their happy faces there and then, their attractive surroundings led me to 
think what they might be had the Home in Kent not opened its doors to 
them — and I wondered if they had sisters and what had become of them. 
After thus being shown what has been done elsewhere for the enforced 
youthful associates of misery, wretchedness, and crime, I ask is the limited 
support extended to the " Industrial Home School of the District" the 
most we can do at the National Capital in this direction, or do not the 
words of the poet apply also here? 

" Those others, lean and small, 

Scurf and mildew of the city," — 

Spot our streets, convict us all 
" Till we take them into pity." 

This closed the discussion, and on motion the chairman appointed the 
following committee on nomination for oflScers, to report the following 
day: Prof. Alex. Hogg, of Texas, E. A. Spring, of New Jersey, and 
Frank Aborn, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Second Day^s Proceedings. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 30, 1879. 

At the second afternoon session of this Department, Edward A. Spring, 
sculptor, of Perth Amboy, N. J., addressed a large audience on Industrial 
Education, illustrating his remarks by modelling in clay while he talked. 
He had a kit of soft clay of a drab color, with scratchers and all the 
necessary apparatus for doing his work, from the modelling of a woman's 
head to making a prairie dog. After the work got under way the room 
rapidly filled, until there was barely standing room, and Mr. Spring so 
monopolized the interest of his audience that they would not let him 
stop, but kept him at the work all the afternoon. Sometimes questions 
would be put to him, which he always answered. 

He manipulated the clay and kept up a running lecture all the while. 
His demonstrations mainly applied to industrial education as the basis of 
all knowledge of form in its relations to matter. There was hardly any- 
thing known but was related in some way to form ; hence the use of a 
plastic substance was the true way to demonstrate the elementary princi- 
ples of the subject. He first gave illustrations in solid geometry, then 
described the nature of clay and the practical points of its use. He 
demonstrated some principles of life and growth by modelling several 
animal forms, and then varied the exercises by reading the following 
brief paper: 

" In beginning clay work in our present schools, it would be well to start 
with very small quantities, each scholar having the same form, and at 
once give habits of neatness and precision of touch. Many interesting 
and instructive exercises in geometry can be done by a few careful 
touches of the fingers to shapes of clay not much larger than beans. By 
this means the nature of the material and certain properties of matter 
generally can become a part of each one's knowledge, and by this means 
some of the dullest pages of our text-books will become illuminated with 
pleasant associations. One of my pupils, after fifteen minutes on a cer- 
tain exercise, exclaimed : " Well, I never could understand cube root 
before, though I have been several times over that part of the arithmetic." 
There is more than one bridge, the keystone of which might be easily 
made of clay. The enthusiasm and delight that are very common, and the 
intense application to the work in almost every case, even by the babies, are 
natural indications of the hold it takes upon the mind, and of the wisdom 
of using such strong instinctive tendencies in education." 

Then taking up a piece of clay, with a few turns of the hand he shaped 
something on a block. Holding it up the audience readily recognized 
several small prairie dogs, standing erect, as they may be seen in the 
Zoological Garden any day. A few more turns of the hand shaped some- 
thing else which the audience did not recognize so easily. They were 
two owls, more diminutive than the dogs. Beyond them was another 
object more readily recognized. It was a serpent. Holding the block up 
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before the audience, with these living forms represented thereon, Mr. 
Spring informed his hearers that they were a group familiar to all who 
had travelled over the Union Pacific Railroad — prairie "gophers," with 
their good friends, the burrowing owls, and a rattlesnake beyond. 

Venerable Scientist — Does the rattlesnake gopher the prairie dog? 

Out of respect for the ladies present, the venerable scientist was not 
put out, and the sculptor, turning his face to the blackboard for a moment,, 
dropped the subject of prairie dogs and began to model a woman's head. 
This was particularly interesting. Taking up a large mass of clay he 
flung it against the blackboard, repeating the operation several times,, 
until he had quite a little mound of earth there. Previously he had 
drawn the outline of a human face on the board with chalk. The clay 
was thrown against the centre of this. With his hands he then began to 
reduce the shapeless mass of clay to a human face. In this the audience 
watched him with breathless interest. When his work had progressed 
far enough to make it a pretty good specimen of a human face, without, 
however, any definite signs, as to the sex, the sculptor humorously sus- 
pended work and, turning to the audience, asked them which they would 
have, 'a man's head or a woman's head. There was a breathless and 
embarrassing silence. 

Sculptor — All in favor of making it a man's head, raise their hands. 

The venerable scientist, raised his hand just about an inch, looked at a 
seat full of other venerable scientists beside him, whose hands were 
planted rigidly in their laps, then in some haste dropped his hand again 
and looked straight at the floor. Not a hand went up. 

" All in favor of making it a woman's head, raise their hands," said 
the sculptor. 

Every hand in the room went up, women's included. The sculptor 
laughed and turned to the blackboard. 

Then he began to trim down the chin, reduce the nose, and to soften 
and tone down the features generally. 

" Too much strength in that chin for a woman," he said, explanatorily, 
as he began to carve it down. 

Venerable Scientist (innocently) — I thought that was where a woman's 
strength always lay. 

At this point a man was noticed to grasp for a chair, but somebody waa 
sitting on it and he failed to get it. The excitement was only temporary, 
however, and in a few moments quiet had been restored suflScient for the 
sculptor to resume work. It turned out to be the head of a very good- 
looking woman in the end, and everybody admired it. This closed the 
exercises of the afternoon, in which all present had been greatly inter- 
ested. 



The entire session having been occupied by Prof. Spring, the paper of 
Prof. Alex. Hogg was postponed until the following day, and was read 
before the General Association. 

The committee on nomination made the following report which was on 
motion adopted. Officers to serve for the ensuing year : President — E.^E 
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White, President of Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. ; Vice-President — 
Alex. Hogg, College Station, Texas; Secretary — H. B. Whittington, 1320 
Jackson Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

On motion, adjourned. 

The Department met on Thursday afternoon at 3 o'clock at the Perma- 
nent Exhibition Building — but owing to the many attractions of the 
place, adjourned immediately after assembling. 

HENRY B. WHITTINGTON, Secretary, 

1320 Jackson St. Phil., Pa. 



m' ♦ 



DEPARTMENT OF SUPERmTENDENCE. 



The Department met in Washington City Dec. 11, and 12, 1877, and 
also in the same place Feb. 4, 5, and 6, 1879. 

The Proceedings of these meetings have been published by the Bureau 
of Education in Circular No. 2, 1879, filling 175 pages, to which is added 
an appendix of 14 pages, containing the Proceedings of the Conference of 
the Presidents and other Delegates of the State Universities and State 
Colleges, held at Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 27, and 28, 1877. 

This 192-page pamphlet is not the property of the National Educational 
Association, and hence cannot be bound with this volume and sent ta 
members. 

PHILADELPHIA, JULY SI, 1879. 

The Department of Superintendence was called to order at 3:30 P. M. 
in Room No. 6 of the Girls*- Normal-School Building, by Dr. J. P. Wick- 
ERSHAM, its President, to elect officers for the ensuing year. 

M, A. Newell, of Maryland, was elected President. 

N. A. Calkins, of New York, Vice-President, and 

S. A. Baer, of Pennsylvania, Secretary. 

On motion adjourned to meet in Washington, D. C, but the time of 
meeting was left to the officers in connection with Gen. Eaton. 
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l^ATIOML EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 



PREAMBLE. 



To elevate the character and advance the interests of the profession of 
teaching, and to promote the cause of popular education in the United 
States, we whose names are subjoined, agree to adopt the following 

CONSTITUTION : 

[As Amended July 11, 1876.) 

ARTIC1LE I. — NAME. 

This Association shall be styled the National Educational Association. 

ARTICLE II. — DEPARTMENTS. 

§ 1. It shall consist of five Departments : the first, of School Superin- 
tendence ; the second, of Normal Schools ; the third, of Elementary 
Schools ; and the fourth, of Higher Instruction, and the fifth of Industrial 
Education. 

§ 2. Other Departments may be organized in the manner prescribed in 
this Constitution. 

ARTICLE III. — MEMBERSHIP. 

? 1. Any person in any way connected with the work of education shall 
be eligible to membership. Such person may become a member of this 
Association by paying two dollars and signing this Constitution ; and he 
may continue a member by the payment of an annual fee of two dollars. 
On his neglect to pay such fee, his membership shall cease. 

§ 2. Each department may prescribe its own conditions of membership, 
provided that no person be admitted to such membership who is not a 
member of the general Association. 

§ 3. Any person eligible to membership may become a life-member by 
paying at once, twenty dollars. 

ARTICLE IV. — OFFICERS. 

§ 1. The officers of this Association shall be a President, twelve Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, one Counsellor for each State, Dis- 
trict, or Territory represented in the Association, and the officers charged 
•with the administration of their respective departments. Any friend of 
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education may become a life-director by the donation of one hundred 
dollars to the Association at one time, either by himself or on his behalf. 

§ 2. The President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, Counsellors,.- 
Life- Directors, and presiding officers of their respective departments, 
shall constitute the Board of Directors, and, as such, shall have power ta 
appoint such committees from their own number as they shall deem 
expedient. 

§ 3. The elective officers of the Association shall be chosen by ballot, un- 
less otherwise ordered, on the second day of each annual session, a ma- 
jority of the votes cast being necessary for a choice. They shall continue 
in office until the close of the annual session subsequent to their election, 
and until their successors are chosen. 

§ 4. Each department shall be administered by a President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary, and such other officers as it shall deem necessary to con- 
duct its affairs. 

§ 5. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Association and 
of the Board of Directors, and shall perform the duties usually devolving 
upon a presiding officer. In his absence, the First Vice-President in 
order who is present shall preside ; and in the absence of all the Vice- 
Presidents, a. pro-tempore Chairman shall be appointed on nomination, the 
Secretary putting the question. 

§ 6. The Secretary shall keep a full and accurate report of the proceed- 
ings of the general meetings of the Association and all meetings of the 
Board of Directors; and shall conduct such correspondence as the Direct- 
ors may assign ; and shall have his records present at all meetings of the 
Association and of the Board of Directors. The Secretary of each depart- 
ment shall, in addition to performing the duties usually pertaining to his 
office, keep a list of the members of his department. 

§ 7. The Treasurer shall receive and hold in safe keeping all moneys 
paid to the Association, shall expend the same only upon the order of the 
Committee of Finance ; shall keep an exact account of his receipts and 
expenditures, with vouchers for the latter, which accounts he shall render 
to the Board of Directors prior to each regular meeting of the Association, 
and shall also present an abstract thereof to the Association. He shall 
give bonds for the faithful discharge of his duties as may be required by 
the Board of Directors. 

§ 8. The Board of Directors shall have power to fill all vacancies in 
their own body ; shall have in charge the general interests of the Associa- 
tion ; shall make all necessary arrangements for its meetings ; and shall 
do all in its power to make it a useful and honorable institution. Upon 
the written application of twenty members of the Association for permis- 
sion to establish a new department, they may grant such permission. 
Such new department shall in all respects be entitled to the same rights 
and privileges as the others. The formation of such department shall in 
effect be a sufficient amendment to this Constitution for the insertion of 
its name in Article II., and the Secretary shall make the necessary altera- 
tions. 

§ 9. The Board of Directors shall appoint three trustees into whose 
hands shall be placed for safe keeping and investment, all funds which 
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the Association may receive from the creation of life-directorships, or from 
donations, anless the donors shall specify other purposes for which they 
may be used. The income of such funds so invested shall be used exclu- 
sively in defraying the expense of publishing the annual volume of the 
Association, unless the donors shall specify otherwise. The Board of 
Directors shall require such trustees to give to the Association their joint 
bond in a sum equal to twice the amount of such trust fund as may be in 
their hands. 

ARTICLE V. — MEETINGS. 

i 1. The annual meeting of the Association shall be held at such time 
and place as shall be determined by the Board of Directors. 

i 2. Special meetings may be called by the President at the request of 
five Directors, 

i 3. Any department of the Association may hold a special meeting at 
fiuch time and place as by its own regulations it shall appoint. 

§ 4. The Board of Directors shall hold their regular meetings at the 
place, and not less than two hours before the assembling of the Association. 

i 5. Special meetings may be held at such other times and places as the 
Board or the President shall determine. 

§ 6. Each new Board shall organize on the day of its election. At this 
first meeting a Committee on Publication shall be appointed, which shall 
consist of the Secretary of the Association for the previous year, and one 
member from each department. 

ARTICLE VI. — ^BY-LAWS. 

By-Laws not inconsistent with this Constitution may be adopted by a 
two-thirds vote of the Association. 

ARTICLE VII. — AMENDMENTS. 

This Constitution may be altered or amended at a regular meeting by 
the unanimous vote of the members present or by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present, provided that the alteration or amendment has 
been substantially proposed in writing at a previous regular meeting. 
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1. At each regular meeting of the Association there shall be appointed a 
Oommittee on Nominations; one on Honorary Members; and one on 
Resolutions. 

2. The President, First Vice-President, and Secretary, shall constitute a 
Committee on Finance. 

3. Each paying member of the Association shall be entitled to a copy of 
its proceedings. 

4. No paper, lecture, or address, shall be read before the Association or 
any of its departments, in the absence of its author, nor shall any such 
paper, lecture, or address, be published in the volume of proceedings 
without the consent of the Association in each case. 
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LIST OF LIFE-DIRECTORS. 



BALTIMORE, 1876. 
Phelps, W: F., Winona, Minn., White, S. H., Peoria, 111. 

LOUISVIIiljB, 1877. 
Marshall, T. Marcellus, Glenville, W. Va. 

LIST OF LIFE-MEMBERS. 



[Addresses have been changed from last year only in cases in which the 
change comes under the positive knowledge of the Secretary.] 

OGDENSBUBG, 1864. 

Barnard, Henry, Hartford, Conn., Hagar, D. B., Salem, Mass., 

Bradley, P., Lyons, N. Y., Pennell, C. S., St. Louis, Mo., 

Cruikshank, J., Brooklyn, N. Y., Richards, Z., Washington, D. C, 

Danforth, Edward, Elmira, N. Y., Wells,* D. F., Iowa City, Iowa, 

Eberhart, J. F., Chicago, 111., White, S. H., Peoria, 111. 

HABBISBUBa, 1865. 

Greene, S. S., Providence, R. I,, Sheldon, W: E., Boston, Mass., 
Hartshorn, O. N., Mt. Union, Ohio, Wickersham, J. P. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Ingram, 8. D., Harrisburg, Pa., 

INDIANAPOLIS, 1866. 

Curran, U. T,, Sandusky, Ohio, Mayhew, Ira, Albion, Mich., 

McRae, H. S., Muncie, Ind., Norris,* John A., Columbus, Ohio. 

OLBVBLAND, 1870. 

Arey, Oliver, Cleveland, Ohio, Williams, Mrs. Delia A., Delaware, 0., 

Allen, Ira W., Lake Forest, 111., Manly, R. M., Richmond, Va., 

Cole, W. H., Marysville, Ohio, M'Guffey,* W. H., University of Va., 

Crosby, Wm. E., Davenport, Iowa, Phelps, W: F., Winona, Minn., 
Hoyt, J. W., Madison, Wis., Read,* Daniel, Columbia, Mo., 

Hoose, J. H., Cortland, N. Y., Rickoff, A. J., Cleveland, Ohio, 

Hobbs, B. C, Annapolis, Ind., Stone, Mrs. M. A., New Milford, Ct, 

Heywood,C.W., Chester XRoads,0.,Tourjee, Eben, Boston, Mass., 
Holden, L. E., Cleveland, Ohio, Wilcox, M. C, Boston, Mass., 
Jones,D. W., Boston (HigPs), Mass., White, E. E., Lafayette, Ind. 

* Deceased. 
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ST. LOUIS, 1871. 
Anderson, John J., New York, N. Y., Box 1619. 

BOSTON, 1872. 
Stone, E. M., Providence, R. I. 

BLMIEA, 1873. 
Haines,* Miss Henrietta B., 10 Gramercy Park, N. Y. 

BALTIMORE, 1876. 

Armstrong, Allen, Sioux City, Iowa, Marshall, T. M., Glenville, W. Va., 

Beals, S. D., Omaha, Nebraska, Nelson, C. K., Annapolis, Md., 

Bell, W: A., Indianapolis, Ind., Newell, M. A., Baltimore, Md., 

Brooks, Edward, Millersville, Pa., Richmond, Sarah E., Baltimore, Md., 

CrmA:8/ian^*, /as., Brooklyn, N.Y., Rollins, Jas. S., Columbia, Mo., 

Dorna, G. Videla, New York, N. Y., Rounds, C. C, Farmington, Me., 

Forbes, Alex., Cleveland, Ohio, Schmitz, J. Adolph, Lake Forest, 111., 

Hancock, John, Dayton, Ohio, Stevens, M. C, Lafayette, Ind., 

Harris, W: T., St. Louis, Mo., Stonej Mrs. M, A,, NewMilford, Conn., 

Henkle, W: D., Salem, Ohio, Thompson, L. S., Lafayette, Ind., 

Laws, S. S., Columbia, Mo., White, E. E., Lafayette, Ind., 

Malone, J. R., Dallas, Texas, Wickeraham, J, P., Harrisburg, Pa. 

LOUISVILLE, 1877. 

Bartholomew, W. H., Louisville, Ky.,Kalfus,Miss AnnaL, Louisville, Ky., 
Burleson, R. C, Waco, Texas, Mills,* Caleb, Crawfordsville, Ind., 

Fish, J. M., Little Rock, Ark., Monsarrat. Mrs. L. L., Louisville, Ky., 

Franklin, M. B., Grapevine, Texas, Smart, J. H., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Harley, J. M., Tishomingo, Ind. Ter., Soldan, Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 

PHILADELPHIA, 1879. 

Calkins, Norman A., New York, N.Y. M'Millan, Reuben, Youngstown, 0., 
Foster, Miss Rachel Gordon, No. Paxson, Joseph A., Philadelphia, Pa., 

1909 N. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Sheldon^ Wm, E., Boston, Mass., 
Kraus John, New York, N. Y., Shippen, Edward, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kraus-Boelte, Mrs. Maria, New York, 

N. Y., 

The names printed in Italics are of persons who had previously become 
life-members when the fee was $10, but who chose to pay $10 more and 
become life-members under the new fee of $20. 

Several persons who gave their names for life-memberships at Baltimore 
and Louisville have failed to pay the membership fee. Notice is now given 
that if the fees be not received before the publication of the next pro- 
ceedings the names will be dropped in accordance with the unanimous 
sentiment of the Board of Directors. (See proceedings of the Board of 
Directors.) 



* Deceased. 
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NAMES ENROLLED AT PHILADELPHIA. 

ARRANGED BY STATES. 

In order to get the Pennsylvania list on one page it is placed last, out 
of its alphabetic order. 



Connecticut. 

Henry Barnard, Hartford, C. W. Knudsen, South Nor walk, 

D. N. Camp, New Britain, Mrs. M. A. Stone, New Milford. 

Delaware. 

Miss Sarah M. Fell, Wilmington, Wm. H. Purnell, Newark, 

Miss Ann Fothergill, Wilmington, Miss Emma Worrell, Wilmington. 

District of Columbia. 

Greensville Dowell, Washington, Z. Richards, Washington, 
John Eaton, Washington, J. Ormond Wilson, Washington. 

Abraham Hart, Washington, 

Florida. 
W. P. Haisley, Tallahassee, J. H. Roper, Gainesville. 

Illinois. 

Miss Jane M. Bancroft, Evanston, Edmund J. James, Normal, 
Edwin C. Hewitt, Normal, F. T. Oldt, Lanark. 

Miss Sarah A. Hunter, R66kford, 

Indiana. 

W: A. Bell, Indianapolis, L. S. Thompson, Lafayette, 

Geo. P. Brown, Terre Haute, E. E. White, Lafayette, 

John S. Irwin, Fort Wayne, T. A. Wylie, Bloomington. 
Lemuel Moss, Bloomington, 

Iowa. 

Jas. C. Gilchrist, Cedar Falls, J. L. Pickard, Iowa City, 

Miss Maude Gilchrist, Cedar Falls, Miss Eliz. A. Sorin, Clarinda, 

Maryland. 

Jas. M. Garnett, Annapolis, M. A. Newell, Baltimore. 

C. K. Nelson, Annapolis, 

Massachusetts, 

Chas, H. Aines, Boston, John D. Philbrick, Danvers^ 

Henry F. Harrington, New Bedford, W: E. Sheldon, '^Boston. . 
Geo. F. Phelps, Boston, 

16 
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Michigan'. 
Lewis McLonth, Ypsilanti. 

MiXXESOTA. 

Wm. F. Phelps, Winona. 

Missouri. 
Miss Grace C. Bibb, State University, Wm. T. Harris, St. Louis. 

New Jebset. 

Wm. N. Barringer, Newark, Miss Nancy R. Field, East Orange, 

Bodolphus Bingham, Camden, Chas. K. Middleton, Camden, 

H. K. Bugbee, Williamstown, Edward A. Spring, Perth Amboy, 

Miss Elizabeth Burton, Plainfield, Mrs. H. K. Traske, Bridgeton, 

Miss E. C. Collins, Port Republic, Marcius Willson, Vineland, 

Miss Emma Culin, Hartford, Kate Weekes, Trenton. 
Miss D. J. Eldridge, Cape May C. H., 

New York. 

Mrs. G. Van Aiken, Elizabethtown, John Kraus, New York. 

F. N. Bard well, Hempstead, Mrs. Maria Kraus-Boelte, New York, 

N. A. Calkins, New York, Geo. H. Shattuck, New York, 

L. B. Corey, New York, Edward Smith, Syraimse, 

Edward Danforth, Elmira, J. Dorman Steele, Elmira, 

Miss Nancy Elliott, New York, 

Ohio. 

Frank Aborn, Cleveland, Reuben McMillan, Youngstown, 

E. M. Avery, Cleveland, Miss Ruth Morris, Cleveland, 

E. W. Coy, Cincinnati, A. J. Rickoff, Cleveland, 

John Hancock, Dayton, Charlotte A. Stewart, Loudonyille. 

W. D. Henkle, Salem, Eli T. Tappan, Gambier. 

Rhode Island. 
A. M. Gammell, Philadelphia. (?) 

Tennessee. 
Miss Helen Hoadley, Knoxville. 

Texas. 

Alexander Hogg, College Station. 

Vermont. 
A. B. Corliss, East Corinth. 

Virginia. 

J. H. Peay, Richmond. 

West Virginia. 

W. Colegrove, Fiemington, A. L. Wade, Morgantown, 

T. Marcellus Marshall, Glenville. 

Wisconsin. 
Jno. P. Bird, La Crosse, 
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Pennsylvania. 

Wm. H. Allen, Philadelphia, E. Oram Lyte, Millersville, 

Miss Julia C. Arner, Philadelphia, J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, 

S. A. Baer, Berks County, Miss Mime McCommon, Oxford, 

Theodore M. Barber, Pittsburgh, John J. Macfarlane, Philadelphia, 

G. W. Bartch, Shenandoah, . Edward MacHard, Philadelphia, 

D. W. Bartine, Philadelphia, F. P. Manhart, Bloomsburg, 
A. H. Berlin, Pittston, F. A. March, Easton, 

E. Benj. Bierman, Annville, George L. Maris, West Chester, 
Miss M. F. Boice, Kennett Square, Miss Lizzie Marshall, Philadelphia, 
Edward Brooks, Millersville, Miss Patience Michener, West Grove, 
Wm. M. Boal, Northumberland, Miss Mary C. Milligan, Philadelphia, 
M. E. Buckwalter, Mt. Joy, L V. Montgomery, Millersville, 

K. K. Buehrle, Reading, Miss Annie L. Morgan, Harrisburg, 

Miss Ruth R. Burritt, Philadelphia, Miss M. L. Morrison, Philadelphia, 

Miss Delia B. Burt, Philadelphia, Wm. Noetling, Bloomsburg, 

Chas. E. Cadwalader, Philadelphia, Miss Julia A. Orum, Germantown, 

K. H. Carothers, Shippensburg, Andrew J. Palm, Mercer, 

Henry C. Clinton, Philadelphia, Lelia E. Patridge, W. Philadelphia, 

James M. Coughlin, Kingston, B. H. Patterson, Oil City, 

Miss Lucy Cope, Toughkenamon, Douglass Patterson, Mount Joy, 

Watson Cornell, Philadelphia, Joseph A. Paxson, Philadelphia, 

S. M. Cornman, Philadelphia, Miss Alice A. Pearson, Darby, 

Philip Cressman, Philadelphia, E. L. Pearson, Philadelphia, 

J. W. Danenhower, Minersville, Mrs. E. L. Pearson, Philadelphia, 

David B. Detweiler, Ft. Washington, Moses Peirce, Plymouth Meeting, 

George Eastburn, Philadelphia, Geo. W. Phillips, Pleasant Mountain, 

A. D. Eisenhower, Norristown, B. S. Potter, Shippensburg, 

Miss Laura Ensign, Cedar Falls, Joseph Roney, Scranton, 

Miss Hannah Epright, Leopard, Miss. Maria L. Sanford, Philadelphia, 

George W. Fetter, Philadelphia, W. P. Scharf, Selin's Grove, 

Wm. Fewsmith, Philadelphia, J. Warren Schlichter, Conshohocken, 

A. P. Flint, Philadelphia, Miss C. H. Schrader, Philadelphia, 
L. 0. Foose, Harrisburg, W. T. Seal, Philadelphia, 
Benjamin Franklin, New Brighton, D. M. Sensenig, West Chester, 

O. E. French, Montrose, B. F. Shaub, Lancaster, 

Miss Mary F. Garner, Philadelphia, W. H. Shelly, York, 

Miss M. T. Gawthrop, Philadelphia, Edward Shippen, Philadelphia, 

Miss Sallie H. Gilbert, Buckingham, Miss Annie Shoemaker, Jenkintown, 

J. K. Gotwals, Philadelphia, J. W. Shoemaker, Philadelphia, 

Simon Gratz, Philadelphia, Chas. A. Singer, Philadelphia, 

D. W. Gross, Millersville, Edgar A. Singer, Philadelphia, 
John R. Groves, Coudersport, H. H. Spayd, Minersville, 

S. S. Haldeman, Chickies, George H. Stout, Philadelphia, 

Miss Annie H. Hall, Philadelphia, A. P. Supplee, Hazel ton, 

Jacob W. Harvey, IJnionville, J. R. Sypher, Philadelphia, 

Geo. P. Hays, Washington, Franklin Taylor, Philadelphia, 

Miss Annie Heacock, Jenkintown, Miss. Alice W. Turner, Philadelphia, 

Henry Houck, Harrisburg, Robert Turner, Millersville, 

W. S. Hulslander, Mansfield, D. J. Waller, Jr., Bloomsburg, 
Miss D. E. Huntsman, West Chester, Jacob C. White, Jr., Philadelphia, 

S. D. Ingram, Harrisburg, H. B. Whittington, Philadelphia, 

E. T. Jeffers, New Wilmington, J. P. Wickersham, Harrisburg, 

B. C. Jillson, Pittsburg, Mrs. J. P. Wickersham, Lancaster, 
J. 0. Knauss, Allentown, M. B. Wicks, Philadelphia, 
Edward Lewis, Philadelphia, Albert B. Williams, Philadelphia, 
William A. Lindsey, Harrisburg, Silas Wright, McAllistersville. 
Miss S. Launia Loder, Philadelphia, 
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NAMES ENROLLED AT PHILADELPHJA, 

ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY, 

A. 

Arner, Miss Julia C, Pa., 
Avery, E. M., Ohio. 



Aborn, Frank, Ohio., 
Allen, Wm. H., Pa., 
Ames, Chas. H., Mass., 



Baer, 8. A., Pa., 
Bancroft, Miss Jane M., III., 
Barber, Theodore M., Pa., 
Bardwell, F. N., N. Y., 
Barnard, Henry, Conn., 
Barringer, Wm. N., N. J., 
Bartch, G. W., Pa., 
Bartine, D. W., Pa., 
Bell, W. A., Ind., 
Berlin, A. H., Pa., 
Bibb, Miss Grace C, Mo., 
Bierman, E. Benj., Pa., 

Cadwalader, Chas. E., Pa., 
Calkins, N. A., N. Y., 
Camp, D. N., Conn., 
Car others, R. H., Pa., 
Clinton, Henry C, Pa., 
Colegrove, W., W. Va., 
Collins, Miss Emma C, N. J., 
Cope, Miss Lucy, Pa., 

Danenhower, Joseph W., Pa., 
Pan forth, Edward, N. Y., 

Eastbum, George, Pa., 
Eaton, John, D. C, 
Eisenhower, A. D., Pa., 
Eldridge, Miss Debbie J., N. J., 

Fell, Miss Sarah M., Del., 
Fetter, Geo. W., Pa., 
Fewsmith, Wm., Pa., 
Field, Miss Nancy R., N. J., 
Flint, A. P., Pa., 

Gammell, A. M., R. I., 
Garner, Miss Mary F., Pa., 
Garnett, Jas. M., Md., 
Gawthrop, Miss Mary T., Pa., 
Gilbert, Miss Sallie H., Pa., 
Gilchrist, Jas. C, Iowa., 



B. 

Bingham, Rodolphus, N. J.,. 
Bird, Jno. P., Wis., 
Boal, William M., Pa., 
Boice, Miss M. Frances, Pa.^ 
Brooks, Edward, Pa., 
Brown, Geo. P., Ind., 
Buckwalter, M. E., Pa., 
Buehrle, R. K., Pa. 
Bugbee, H. K., N. J., 
Burritt, Miss Ruth R., Pa. 
Burt, Miss Delia B., Pa. 
Burton, Miss Elizabeth, N. J» 
C. 

Corey, L. B., N. Y., 
Corliss, A. B., Vt., 
Cornell, Watson, Pa., 
Cornman, S. M.^ Pa., 
Coughlin, Jas. M., Pa., 
Coy, E. W., Ohio., 
Cressman, Philip, Pa., 
Culin, Miss Emnla, N. J. 

Detweiler, David B., Pa., 
DoWell, Greensville, D. C. 
E. 

Elliott, Miss Nancy, N. Y., 
Ensign, Miss Laura, Pa., 
Epright, Miss Hannah, Pa. 

F. 

Foose, L. O., Pa., 
Fothergill, Miss Ann, Del., 
Franklin, Benj., Pa,, 
French, 0. E., Pa, 

G, 

Gilchrist, Miss Maude, Iowa. 
Gotwals, J. K., Pa., 
Gratz, Simon, Pa,, 
Gross, D. W., Pa., 
Groves, Jno. R., Pa. 
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Haisley, W. P., Fla., 
Haldeman, S. S., Pa., 
Hall, Miss Annie H., Pa. 
Hancock, John, Ohio, 
Harrington, Henry F., Mas^., 
Harris, William T., Mo., 
Harvey, Jacob W., Pa., 
Hays, Geo. P., Pa., 
Heacock, Miss Annie, Pa., 

Ingram, S. D., Pa., 

James, Edmund J*, III., 
Jeffers, E. T., Pa., 

Knauss, J. 0., Pa., 
Knudsen, C. W., Conn., 

Lewis, Edward, Pa., 
Lindsey, William A,, Pa., 

McCaskey. J. P., Pa., 
Macfarlane, Jno. J., Pa., 
MacHarg, Edward, Pa., 
McCommon, Miss Mime, Pa., 
McLouth, Lewis, Mich., 
McMillan, Reuben, Ohio, 
Manhart, F. P., Pa., 
March, F. A., Pa., 
Maris, Geo. L., Pa., 
Marshall, Miss Lizzie, Pa., 

Nelson, C. K., Md., 
Newell, M. A., Md., 

Orum, Miss Julia A., Pa., 

Palm, Andrew J., Pa., 
Patridge, Miss Lelia E., Pa., 
Patterson, B. H., Pa., 
Patterson, Douglass, Pa,, 
Paxson, Joseph A., Pa., 
Pearson, Miss Alice A., Pa., 
Pearson, E. L., Pa., 
Pearson, Mrs. E. L., Pa., 
Peay, J. H., Va., 



H. 

Henkle, W: D., Ohio., 
Hewitt, Edwin C, 111., 
Hoadley, Miss Helen, Tenn., 
Hogg, Alexander, Texas, 
Houck, Henry, Pa., 
Hulslander, W. S., Pa., 
Hunter, Miss Sarah A., III., 
Huntsman, Miss D. Emma, Pa., 
Hart, Abraham, D. C. 

L 

Irwin, John S., Ind., 

J. 

Jillson, B. C, Pa. 

K. 

Kraus, John, N. Y., 
Kraus-Boelte, Mrs. Maria, N. Y. 

L. 

Lodor, Miss S. Launia^ Pa., 
Lyte, E. Oram, Pa. 

M. 

Marshall, T. MarcelluSj W. Va., 
Michener, Miss Patience, Pa., 
Middleton, Chas. K., N. J., 
Milligan, Miss Mary C, Pa., 
Montgomery, L V., Pa., 
Morgan, Miss Annie L., Pa., 
Morris, Miss Ruth, Ohio, 
Morrison, Miss M. Louisa, Pa., 
Moss, Lemuel, Ind. 

N. 

Noetling, William, Pa. 

0. 

Oldt, F. T., III. 

P. 

Peirce, Moses, Pa., 
Phelps, Geo. F., Mass., 
Phelps, Wm. F., Minn., 
Philbrick, Jno. D., Mass., 
Phillips, Geo. W., Pa., 
Pickard, J. L., Iowa., 
Potter, B. S., Pa., 
Purnell, Wm. H., Del. 



S'^jvH £f«?^:^ 



NAMES ENROLLED AT PH:LADELPHIA, 

Al;&A50Eb ALi-HABEnCALLT. 



h\^/ni, Tm.\. ffuvi., 
a:>», Wia, H- !■»., 
A».<A, ChiH. H., Mm*., 

Bmt, ». A,, ftL, 
VMif^pM, MiM Jan* M-, HL, 
Ii«rl^, Tfa«'^'«r« M.. Ps., 
Bar'lwelJ, F, S,. N, V-, 
Vm.ma.rA, Iltmrjr, Crinn., 
KtrrinK^r, Wm, S,, S. J., 
KBrt/;li, <;. U'., P«., 
IfatrliiKT, IJ. W., Pa., 
IWI, W. A., In.l., 
iitrrlin, A. li., Pa., 
ltibt>,Muw Grace C, Ma., 
ttiornuui, E. Iten}., Pk-, 

<)iKlwa1a'l<ir, C'lias. H, Pa-i 
Ciilkltid, N. A., S. Y., 
<;i(iii[>, D. N., Conn., 
<Jitr'>Ui<!ra, K. If., Pa., 
Clfiiton, Henry C, Pa,, 
(Ji.leumvo, W,, W. Va., 
(JiililiiN, MiNi Kmma C, N. J., 
()(i|iu, MiHH Lucy, Pa., 



Kiutthum, Goorijo, Fa., 
Kiiloii, Jiihn, D. C, 
KlminlKiwttr, A. !>., Pa., 
Kklrirtft*, MiM Debbie J., N. J., 

K<<n,Mlt>HNnrnhM., Ool., 
l'ntli-r, (liii. W., 1*11., 
I'VwKinilh. \Vm,, Pft., 
I'ukl. Mirw NiHu-y K., N. J., 
l-'Iinl, .\. P.. \\\., 

4i«mnipH, A, M., H. T., 
Giirin'r, MissMnrj- l'„ Pw., 
<tnrit<>tl. H». M.. M<l., 
Oiiwllin.i.. Mi«i Miiry T., Pa., 
(iilLort. MissSalli,. H., l-a., 
tUK-hdrf, .Ua. 0„ Iowa., 



Binsbaa. Bodolphm^ K. J_ 
KpJ. Joo. p., Wii, 
Br^. WilUam M.. Pa^ 
Boic«, Hise H. Frances, Pa., 
Br'^ke, Edward. PS^ 
Brown, Geo. P., Ind., 
Backwaher, M. EL. Pa., 
Buehrie, B. K., Pk. 
Bugbee, H. K., S. J., 
Borrilt, Mi« Rath B., Pl 
Bart, Miw DelU B., Pa. 
Burton, Miss Elizabeth, N. J. 
C. 

Corey, L. B., S. Y., 
Corliss, A. B., Vl,, 
Cornel), Watson, Pa., 
Cornman, S. M., Pa., 
Coughlin, Jas. M., Pa., 
Coy, E. W., Ohio., 
Cressman, Philip, Pa., 
Culin, Misa Emiila, N. J. 

Detweiler, David B., Pa., 
Dowel I, QreeDBville, D. C, 

Elliott, Miss Nancy, N. Y., 
Ensign, Miss Laora, Pa., 
Eprigbt, Ml«8 Hannah, Pk. 



Foose, L, O., Pa., 
Fothergill, Misa Ann, DeL. 
Franklin, Benj., Pa., 
French, O. E. Pa. 



Gilchrist, Miss Mnude, Itrw^ 
Gotwflls, J. K,. 
(irnlz, Simon, Pa.. 
Grose. D.W., Pa.. 
Groves, Jnc B,, ] 
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Richards, Z., D. C, 
Rickoff, A. J., Ohio., 

Sanford, Miss Maria L., Pa., 
Scharf, Wm. P., Pa., 
Schlichter, J., Warren, Pa., 
Schrader, Miss Caroline H., Pa., 
Seal, W. T., Pa., 
Sensenig, D. M., Pa., 
Shattuck, Geo. H., N. Y., 
Shaub, B. F., Pa., 
Sheldon, W. E., Mass., 
Shelley, W. H., Pa., 
Shippen, Edward, Pa., 
Shoemaker, Miss Annie, Pa., 
Shoemaker, J. W., Pa., 

Tappan, Eli T., Ohio, 
Taylor, Franklin, Pa., 
Thompson, L. S., Ind., 

Van Aiken, Mrs. Georgiana, N. Y. 

Wade, A. L., W. Va., 
Waller, D. J., Jr., Pa., 
Weekes, Kate, N. J., 
White, E. E., Ind., 
White, Jacob C, Jr., Pa., 
Whittington, H. B., Pa., 
Wickersham, J. P., Pa., 
Wickersham, Mrs. J. P., Pa., 



R. 

Roney, Joseph, Pa., 
Roper, J. H., Fla. 

S. 

Singer, Chas. A., Pa., 

Singer, Edgar A., Pa., 

Smith, Edward, N. J., 

Sorin, Miss Elizabeth A.,[Ioway 

Spayd, H. H., Pa., 

Spring, Edw^ard A., N. J., 

Steele, J. Dorman, N. Y., 

Stewart, Miss Charlotte A., Ohio,. 

Stone, Mrs. M. A., Conn., 

Stoat, Geo. H., Pa., 

Supplee, A. P., Pa., 

Sypher, J. R., Pa. 

T. 

Traske, Mrs. H. K., N. J., 
Turner, Miss Alice W., Pa., 
Turner, Robert, Pa. 

V. 

w. 

Wicks, M. B., Pa., 
Williams, Albert B., Pa., 
Willson, Marcius, N. J., 
Wilson, J. Ormond, D. C, 
Worrell, Miss Emma, Del.,, 
Wright, Silas, Pa., 
Wylie, T. A., Ind. 



SUFFIMNTABY LIST OF HEHBEBS M 1879. 



After the close of the meeting of the Association in Philadelphia, the 
Secretary, in view of the fact that the receipts for membership had not been 
so large as was expected, not being sufficient to meet even the deficiency 
in the publication of the Louisville proceedings, thus leaving nothing for 
printing of the Philadelphia proceedings, appealed to prominent educa- 
tors and teachers to enrol themselves in the list of members for 1879. 

The appeal was made by means of 400 postal cards and by editorial no- 
tices in the Ohio Educational Monthly^ the New-England Journal of Edu^ 
cation^ and the Educational Weekly. It is hoped that all those who re- 
sponded to the call will be amply rewarded by the reading of this volume. 
The following is the result of the appeal. It should, however, be stated 
that the name of the Hon. W. H. H. Beadle was sent before the meeting 
in Philadelphia. 

ARRANGED BY STATES. 



California. 

Ezra S, Carr, Pasadena, John Swett, 1419 Taylor Street, San 

Francisco. 

Connecticut. 

Geo. R, Burton, 555 Howard Ave., B. G. Northrop, Clinton. 
New Haven, 

Dakota. 
W. H. H. Beadle, Yankton. 



Illinois. 



James P. Slade, Springfield. 



Indiana. 

W. S. Almond, Vernon, H. S. Tarbell, Indianapolis, 

J. A. Beattie, Bedford, Wm. H. Wiley, Terre Haute. 

S. E. Miller, Michigan City, 

Iowa. 

H. L. Grant, Waverly, C. P. Rogers, Marshalltown. 

H. W. Myers, Creston, 



Kansas. 



It. B. Welsh, Emporia. 



Kentucky. 

Samuel P. Lucy, Midway, Wm. S. Wood, Covington. 

A, W, Mell, Glasgow, 



Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

New Mexico. 
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Louisiana. 

Eobert M. Lusher, Box 2028, New 
Orleans. 

Massachusetts. 

ThoB. W. Bicknell, Boston, A. P. Stone, Springfield. 

A. P. Marble, Worcester, 

Wm. H. Payne, Ann Arbor. 

Obas. Y. Lacy, Minneapolis. 

E. R. Booth, Kirkwood. 

IT. lE^ert Smith, Butte City. 

W, G. Bitch, Santa Fe. 

New York. 

Neil Gilmour, Albany. 

Ohio. 

Miss Eva J. Brand, Bellaire, J. B. Irvin, Dayton, 

L. D. Brown, Hamilton, E. A. Jones, Massillon, 

J. J. Burns, Columbus, John C. Kinney, Norwalk, 

M. S. Campbell, Youngstown, J. H. Lehman, Canton, 

Mrs. Sadie J. Cannon, Bellaire, H. N. Mertz, Steubenville, 

I. M. Clemens, Madison, John Ogden, Worthington, 

E. H. Cook, Columbus, T. A. Pollok, Miamisburgh, 

S. F. De Ford, Ottawa, A. J. Rickoff,* Cleveland, 

W. H. Dressier, Alliance, Chas. R. Shreve, Martin's Ferry, 

Bettie Dutton, 94 State St., Cleveland, A. B. Stutzman, Kent, 

Alston Ellis, Columbus, F. H. Umholtz, Leetonia, 

J. A. Gardner, Fredericsburgh, HAmilton Wallace, Canal Dover. 

Pennsylvania. 
J. A. Cooper, Edinboro, M. Gantz, New Castle. 

South Carolina. 
Willard Richardson, Winsboro. 

Tennessee. 
Edward S. Joynes, Knoxville. 

Wisconsin. 
T. C. Richmond, Monticello. 

* A life-member. 
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ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 

A. 



Almond, W. S., Ind. 

Beadle, W. H. H., Dakota, 
Beattie, J. A., Ind., 
Bicknell, Thos. W., Mass., 
Booth, E. R., Mo., 

Campbell, M. S., Ohio, 
Cannon, Mrs. Sadie J., Ohio, 
Carr, Ezra S., Cal,, 

De Ford, S. F., Ohio, 
Dressier, W. H., Ohio, 

Ellis, Alston, Ohio. 

Gantz, M., Pa., 
Gardner, J. A., Ohio, 

Irvin, J. B., Ohio. 

Jones, E. A., Ohio, 

Kinney, John C, Ohio. 

Lacy, Chas. Y., Minn., 
Lehman, J. H., Ohio, 

Marble, A. P., Mass., 
Mell, A. W., Ky., 
Mertz, H. N., Ohio, 

Northrop, B. G., Conn. 
' Ogden, John, Ohio. 
Payne, Wm. H., Mich., 



B. 

Brand, Miss Eva J., Ohio, 
Brown, L. D., Ohio, 
Burns, J. J., Ohio, 
Burton, Geo. R., Conn. 

C. 

Clemens, I. M., Ohio, 
Cook, E. H., Ohio, 
Cooper, J. A., Pa. 

D. 

Dutton, Bettie, Ohio. 

E. 

G. 

Gilmour, Neil, N. Y., 
Grant, H. L., Iowa. 

I. 

J. 

Joynes, Ed. S., Tenn. 

K. 

L. 

Lucy, Samuel P., Ky., 
Lusher, R. M., La. 

M. 

Miller, S. E., Ind., 
Myers, H. W., Iowa. 

N. 

O. 

P. 

Pollok, T. A., Ohio. 
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Richardson, Willard, S. C, 
Richmond, T. C, Wis., 
RickofT, A. J., Ohio, 

Shreve, Chas. R., Ohio, 

Slade, Jas. P., 111., 

Smith, W. Eghert, Montana, 

Tarbell, H. S., Ind. 

Umholtz, F. H., Ohio. 

Wallace, Hamilton, Ohio, 
Welsh, R. B., Kansas, 



R. 

Ritch, W. G., New Mexico^ 
Rogers, C. P., Iowa. 

S. 

Stone, A. P., Mass., 
Stutzman, A. B., Ohio, 
Swett, John, Cal. 

T. 
U. 

W. 

Wiley, W. H., Ind., 
Wood, Wm. S., Ky. 



NEW LIFE-DIRECTOESHIP. 

The following letter although dated in Sepl^ember was not sent until 
Dec. 9, and was received Dec. 10, 1879, a few hours too late to allow printing 
on p. 217, the Philadelphia Teachers' Institute in the list of Life Directors. 

Philadelphia, September 13, 1879. 
Mr, W: D. HenklCj Secretary National Educational Association, 

Dear Sir: — The local committee, composed of members of the Teachers' 
Institute, the Board of Education, the Permanent Exhibition Company, 
and teachers of private schools, having completed the pleasing duties im- 
posed upon it in making preparations for the annual meeting of the National 
Educational Association in this city, and for the accommodation, the con- 
venience, and the pleasure of all visiting members and friends of the As- 
sociation, desires to make known through you, the general results of its 
efforts and to indicate the means by which it has been enabled to extend 
the courtesies of hospitality to the Association, and to aid substantially 
the cause in which it is engaged. 

Through properly-directed efforts of sub-committees and the kindness 
of the Board of Education, convenient and commodious halls and rooms 
were secured for the general business sessions of the Association, free of 
cost. Through the influence of the Finance Committee and the liberality 
of the following publication and manufacturing houses, the rent of the 
Academy of Music for an evening lecture, and all necessary and incidental 
expenses were defrayed : — 

J. H. Butler & Co., $100 00 

Cowperthwait & Co., 100 00 

Sower, Potts & Co., 85 00 

Eldredge & Bro., 50 00 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., 50 00 

Porter, Coates & Co., 50 00 

Harper Bros,, 50 00 

Potter, Ainsworth & Co., 50 00 

Keystone Furniture Co.,. 30 00 

D. Appleton & Co., 25 00 

Ginn & Heath, 10 00 

Davis, Bardeen & Co., 10 00 

Total, $610 00 

After the payment of all debts incurred and the settlement of all claims 
arising, there remained an unexpended balance of eighty-five dollars. 
Desiring that the money contributed should be devoted according to the 
wishes of those by whom it was so cheerfully given, the committee adopted 
a resolution requesting the Teachers' Institute to accept the balance 
named, provided it would appropriate from its funds an amount suflicient 
to increase the sum to one hundred dollars, and that it would invest this 
total amount in a life-directorship in the National Educational Associa-. 



NEW LIFE-DIRECTOESHIP. 

The following letter allliough dated in September was not sent until 

Dec. 9, and waa received Dec. 10, 1879,a lew hours too late to allow printing 

on p. 217, the Philadelphia Teauhers' Inatitute in the Hat ot LiteDirectora. 

Philadelphia, September 13, 18T9. 
ifr. W: D. Renkle, Secretary National Educational Aagoeiation. 

Bear Sir:— The local committee, composed of membera of the Teachers' 
Inatitute, the Board ot Education, the Permanent Exhibition Company, 
and teachers o( private acboole, having completed the pleasing duties im- 
posed upon it in making preparations tor the annual meeting of the Sational 
Educational Association in this city, and for the accommodation, the con- 
venience, and the pleasure ot all visiting members and friends of the As- 
sociation, desires to make known through you, the general results of ito 
efTorta and to indicate the means by which it has been enabled Ui extend 
the courtesies ot hospitality to the Association, and to aid substanUally 
the cause in which it is engaged. 

Through properly-directed efforts ot sub -committees and the kindnew 
of the Board ot Education, convenient and commodioas halla and rooma 
were secured for the general business sessions of the Association, free of 
cost. Through the influence ot the Finance Committee and the liberality 
of the following publication and manufacturing Iiouses, the rent of the 
Academy of Music for an evening lecture, and all necessary and incidentil 
expenses were defrayed :— 

J- H. Butler & Co., $100 00 

Cowperthwait & Co., 100 00 

Sower, Potts &Co 85 00 

Eldredge & Bro., 50 W 

J. B. Lippincott &Co., » W 

Porter, Coates & Co., _ „ 50 «' 

Harper Eros,, w(< W 

Potter,.- 
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tion, and to be represented therein by a member duly qualified and elected 
annually. 

The Board of Managers of the Institute subsequently appropriated the 
required balance, amended its By-Laws to provide for the annual election 
of a representative to the Association, and instructed its committee on Li- 
bwiry to purchase for the use of its members, a full and complete set of 
the reports of the Association from the date of its organization in Phila- 
delphia, 1857, to the present time. 

I have the honor to be yours most respectfully, 

EDGAR A. SINGER, 
Chairman Joint Local Committee, 



BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Proceedingrs for 1879. 

OLD BOARD. 

The Board met at 8 P. M. July 28, 1879, in one of the. parlors of the 
Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. There were present John Hancock, 
BreaJ4^pt; W: D. Hbnkle, Secretary; J. Ormond Wilson, Tre^^rec^ 
J. P. WiCKERSHAM, W: F. Phelps, J. L. PicKARD, G: P. Brqwn, T. Mi. 
I4^BSHALL, ^. T. Tappan, Alkx. Hogg, and M. A. Newell. 

The Secretary and Treasurer made their reports which were referre4 to 
aja Auditing Comjnittee consisting of E. T. Tappan, J. P.^Wicker^ham, 
ai^d T. M. Marshall. 

At thQ request of E. T. Tappan permission was granted to re^d in th^ 
Department of Higher Instruction, the paper of C. K. Adams, LL. D., he 
being unavoidably absent. 

At the request of W: F. Phelps the same permission was granted in 
reference to the paper of the Hon. J: W. Dickinson, to be read in the 
Oeneral Association. 

W: F. Phelps introduced the subject of memberships, urging that 
■every thing possible should be done to increase the membership list. At 
the request of the President (John Hancock) Mr. Edgar A. Singer, of 
the Local Committee made a statement of what had been done by the 
various city institutions in favor of members. 

Edward Shippen, Esq., also of the Local Committee, made a statement 
as to the rooms that had been assigned for the meetings, of the General 
Association and the various Departments. 

A statement was made that several of the persons who had enrolled as 
life-members at Baltimore and Louisville had not yet paid their fees. The 
general expression was that such names should be dropped from the 
published list of life-members. 

On motion of W: F. Phelps, J. P. Wickersham, M. A. Newell, and 
J. Ormond Wilson, were appointed a committee to secure from Congress 
an Act of Incorporation of the Association. 

Adjourned. 

At a subsequent time the Board met but transacted no business except 
to hear the report of the Auditing Committee, the report being that the 
accounts of the Secretary and Treasurer were found to be correct. 
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NEW BOARD. 

The New Board met on call of the President elect, J. Ormond Wilson, 
kt the Normal-School Building, at 8J A. M., July 31, 1879. 

In view of the fact that Prof. Alex. Hogg's paper had been crowded but 
of its pl^ce in the Department of Industrial Education, the Boa,rd on 
motion recommended President Hancock to provide a place for it in the 
Gfefleral Association. 

The following communication was received from Dr. F. A. MAitce, 
I*resident of the Spelling- Reform Association, which had met ds a 
Department of this Association. 

To The National Educational Association. 
Hon. W. D. Henkhj Secretary^ 

Sir: — At the last session of the Spellirig- Reform Ads6ciation it wa& 
iSftiolved : 

"That the National Educational Association be requested to Use 
amended spelling in the printed volumes of its Transactibns and o^her 
documents." 

The President of the Spelling- Reform Association was requested to 
accompany this resolution with a statement of the different stages of 
amended spelling in use in other Associations. 

1. The American Philological Association and the English Phil. Ai^so- 
ciation print each paper with such reformed spelling isis the Writer chobses 
to use in accordance with the general rules of change recognized by the 
Assbbiations. 

2. The American Phil. Assbciation recbmiriends as the beginning of 
change the amended spelling of eleven words, as foUows; — 27io, Thru, 
gnrd, catalog^ ar, giVy hav, liv, definite infinity wisht. 

3. The Spelling- Reform Associatibn has selected three of these for a 
stni simpler beginning : givy havy liv, 

4. ThiB Spelling-Reform Ai^ociatibn urges thie adoption of jhve irultB 
^h!ch simplify the spelling of many Wbrds. 

5. The alfabet of the Spelling-Reform Association atid the Phil. Asso- 
ciation may be used throughout. The State Teachets* Association of 
Missouri print their Proceedings in this w^y this i^ar. 

the use of amended spelling in some form in the ^Transactions of 
learned societies is one of the modes of introducing it which scholars look 
to with the greatest confidence. The American Institute of Instruction 
adimitted it into the i^st volume of its Proceedings. 

Will you be so kind as to communicate this to the National Educational 
Association in convention, or to its Executive Committee, as may be 
i)rbi)fer ? 

For the Spelling- Reform Association. 

F, A. MARCH, President. 

For want of tiifie to consider this communication on niotion of W: F. 
l*flELPS,.its conisideration wds deferred until the next meeting. 

Adjouriifed to ttifeet at Centennial Building at 4 P. M. 

Board met at 1 P. M. at the Normal-School Building, fearing a ixieeting 
cotild nbt be seemed at the Centennial Building. 
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W: F. Phklps presented an invitation from the Chautauqua Assembly 
to hold the next meeting at Lake Chautauqua. 

On motion of E. E. White the invitation was accepted provided rail- 
way, hotel, and other arrangements can be made satisfactory to the 
Executive Committee. 

On motion of John Hancock, Edward Danforth, of Elmira, N. Y., 
was appointed a committee on transportation. 

On motion of E. T. Tappan a preference was expressed for the second 
Tuesday in July as the time for the opening of the next meeting. 

On motion of E. E. White it was decided to continue the next meeting 
four days, morning and evening, and to give one afternoon to each 
Department for the purpose of making the exercises of that afternoon 
especially prominent. 

So much time having been consumed in discussing the place of the 
next meeting and the manner of arranging for it to make it a success, the 
Board adjourned before reaching the consideration of Dr. March's com- 
munication, and other points that the Secretary intended to present. 

m • ^ 

TREASURER'S REPORT. 

1879. Dr. 

July 29. To Membership Fees, 1877 $294 00 

" " " Life Membership Fees, 1877 133 00 

" " *' Volumes of Proceedings sold, 361 35 

" " ** Amount received from other sources 78 00 

866 35 

contra. 
1879, Cr. 
July 29. By Cash paid W. D. Henkle on account of Publica- 
tion Committe, 1876 $246 50 

" " " Expressage, 4 36 

" Miscellaneous expenses 2 00 

•* Cash paid W. D. Henkle, for miscellaneous ex- 
penses and on account of Publication Com., 1877, 613 49 

$866.35 
J. ORMOND WILSON, Treasurer. 

STATEMENT 

In Detail of Amounts Received by J, Ormond Wilsonj Treasurer of the 

National Educational Association. 

1878. 

Annual Membership Fees at Louisville $284 00 

Life Membership Fees at Louisville 30 00 

Donation, Louisville Teachers 60 00 

Aug. 24, B. B. Iluntoon, Annual membership, 1877 2 00 

Sept. 1, 1 Vol. Proceedings, 1876, to L. G. Marshall 2 00 
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Sept. 4, 1 Vol. Proceedings, 1875, to S. T. Lowry 1 50 

Sept 4, 1 Vol. Proceedings, 1872, 73, 74, 75, 76, each, Wm. J. 

C. Dulany & Co., Baltimore, Md 8 25 

Sept 7, 1 Vol. Proceedings, 1858, '59, *60, '63, '65, '66, '70, '71, 

'72, '73, each to T. M. Marshall, Glenville, W. Va., 9 25 

Sept. 13, Mrs. Laura Adams, Annual Membership, 1877... 2 00 

Sept 22, 1 Vol. Proceedings, 1871, to S. R. Thompson, 1 50 

Sept. 26, 6 Vols. Proceedings, 1858, '59, '60, '63, '65, '66, 50c each, 

E. T. Tappan, 3 00 

Sept 27, 2 Vols. Proceedings, 1860, '66, S. R. Thompson, 1 00 

Oct 1, 2 Vols. Proceedings, 1858, '59, '60, '63, '65' 66, 1 copy 

1870, '71, '72, '73, 2 copies '74, '75, '76 to Robt Cur- 
ry, Esq., Peru, Neb 25 25 

Oct 9, Life Membership Fee, James H. Smart, 20 00 

Dec. 19, E. R. Booth, Annual Membership, 1877, « 2 00 

Dec. 19, 6 Vols. Proceedings, 1876, S. H. White, Peoria, 111 7 25 

1879. 
Jan. 18, 1 Vol. Proceedings, 1858, '59, '60, '63, '65, '66, '70, '71, 

'72, '73, 74, '75, 76, to E. C. Hewitt, Normal, lUinois, 14 25 

Feb. 13, 1 Vol. Proceedings, 1877, W. J. Corthell, Augusta, Me., 2 00 

Feb. 15, 2 Vols. Proceedings 1877, Board of Education D. 4 00 

Feb. 18, 1 Vol. Proceedings 1874, Rev. H. A. Thompson, West- 

erville, Ohio 1 50 

May 13, 1 Vol. Proceedings 1877, Pres. N. Porter, Yale College, 2 00 
Juue 14, 1 Vol. Proceedings 1877, W. H. & O. H. Morrison, 

Washington, 2 00 

Aug. 11, 1 Vol. Proceedings 1876, Wm. J. Russell, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y 2 00 

Aug. 23, 1 Vol. Proceedings 1860, Chas. O. Thompson, Worces- 
ter, Mass 50 

Oct. 23, 1 Vol. Proceedings 1875, '76, '77 each 5 50 

Nov. 26, 1 Vol. Proceedings 1858, '59, '60, '65, '66, '72, '73, S. H. 

White, Peoria, Illinois 7 00 

Apr. 1, 1 Vol. Proceedings, each 1872-73, A. A. Waters, West 

Virginia University 3 25 

Total, 503 00 

Statement in Detail of Payments made hy J. Ormond TFi/son, Treasurer of the 

National Educational Association. 

Amount paid W. D. Henkle, publication, 1876, $246 50— voucher No. 1. 

Expressage 130— " " 2. 

Copying President Porter's Address 2 00-^ " " 3. 

Paid to W. D. Henkle on acc't publication, 1877, 124 20— " " 4 

Paid Expressage, 3 06— " " 5^ 

Paid to W. D. Henkle on acc't publication, 1877, 50 00— " " 6! 

Paid to W. D. Henkle on acc't publication, 1877, 57 00— " " 7. 

Paid to W. D. Henkle on acc't publication, 1877, 18 94— " " 8. 

Total 503 00— 603 00 
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VOLUMES OF PROCEEDINGS UNSOLD, 

In the Custody op the Treasurer. 

Proceedings of 1858, 15 volumes Price per volume, $ .50 

" 1859, 17 " " " " .50 

" " 1860, 4 " " " " .50 

" " 1863, 21 " " " " .50 

" 1865, 120 " " ** " .50 

" " 1866, 125 " " " " .50 

" 1872, 37 " ** '* " 1,75 

" 1873, 205 " " " " 1.50 

" " 1874, 420 " " " " 1.50 

" " 1875, 33 " " '' '* 1.50 

" *• 1876, 420 " " " " 2.00 

" " 1877, 426 " " " " 2.00 



REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE. 

The undersigned have examined the foregoing account of the Treasurer 
of the National Educational Association, with the vouchers therefor, and 
find the same to be correct, and a balance of $429.62 to be due W. D. 
Henkle on account of Publication Committee, 1877. 

Eli T. Tappan, 

J. P. Wickersham, 

T. Marcellus Marshall, 

Auditing Committee. 
July 29, 1879. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION IN ACCOUNT WITH 

W: D. HENKLE, SECRETARY, ACTING AS CHAIRMAN OF 

PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 

Dr, 

To printing 1024 copies of Louisville Proceedings $779.92 

" binding " '* " " " 153.60 

" fly-leaf paper inserted by binder 6.00 



Total cost of printing and binding $939.52 

To expressage on paper from Sandusky $ .55 

4 large boxes for shipping sheets to binder 2.50 

strap iron to secure boxes -. 53 

drayage to station at Salem, 1500 lbs 1.50 

freight and drayage paid at Columbus, Ohio, by Siebert and Lilly. 6.35 

charge of binder for putting up 7 express packages 1.75 

" " " " box and drayage, Dec. 22, 1877 90 

" " " " " " '' Feb. 19, 1879 1.40 

Total incidental expenses relating to proceedings $15.48 

Total cost of printing, binding, and shipping vol- 
umes, etc $955.00 

Audited and approved July 28, 1879, 

Philadelphia, Pa. Eli T. Tappan, 

J. P. WiCKERSIIAM, 

T. Marcellus Marshall, 
Auditing Committee. 
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0. C. Wight, Treas. 



Calendar of Meetings. 

NAnONAL TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 
-l?;^l.—PHILADELfHIA, PA. 
Organized. 
IS5S.— CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

J. W. BuLKLEY, Sec, A. J. RlISOl 

m.— WASHINGTON, D. C. 

J. W. BuLKLBY, Sec, C. a Pbnnbi. 
1S60.— BUFFALO, N. Y. 
', Ptis., Z. Eichards, Sec, 

ISSl.— No Semon. 
1862.— iVo Semion. 
im'S.— CHICAGO, ILL. 
^ PaiLBRicK, Prei., Jas. Oruikshank, Sec, O. 0. Wkiiit, Tfcis. 
ISGi.—OGDENSBUEO, N. Y. 
\ "Welis, Preg., David N. Camp, Sec, Z. Richahiis, Trean. 

1865.— HARRI8BURG, PA. 
(K, Prfs., Jab. Cruiesrank, Sec, Z. Richards, Trms. 

1866.— JiVDJ^A-^POiJS, JJVD. 
GRSM.i.M, PrM., 8. H. White, Sec, S. P. Batk«, Trr-r^. 

1867.— iVo Session. 
Wa%.— NASHVILLE, TENN. 
lOBY, Pj-rt., L. Van Bokkblen, Sec, Jas. Chuikshank, Trcdji. 
18^.— TRENTON, N. J. 
X BoREELEH, Pre«., W: E. Cbosbt, Sec, A. L. Barber, Treat. 
1S70.— CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
I, Haoah, Pffl., A. P. Marble, Sec, W: E. Crosrv, Treq». 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
1871.— ST. LOUIS, MO. 
JPlCKARD, Prec, W: E. Crosbv, Sec, John Hakcock, Treif. 

1S72.— BOSTON, MASS. 
ti "WsiTB, Pres., 8. H. White, Sec, 

IS73.—ELMJBA, N. Y. 
i. Northrop, Pret., S. H. Wfiitb, Sec, 

_ 1874.— Z)E!rflO/r, MICH. 

■£, Preg., A. P. Marble, Sec, 

ISW.— MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ms, Pi-ss., W: R. Abbot, Sec, A. P. Marbf.e 

18ie.— BALTIMORE, MB. 
ll P. Pbblps, Prei., W; D. Hbnkle, Sec, A. P. Marble 

\Sn. —LOUISVILLE, KY. 
L, Newell, Pres., W; D. Hbnki.b, Sec, J, Obmond Wilso.v, 
1878.— iVo Semion. 
1879.— PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
H Hamcqck, Preg., W; D, Henklb, Sec, J. Osuomd Wilbo.i 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION IN ACCOUNT WITH 
W; D. HENKLE, SEORETAEY. 

Dr. 

Sept. 22, 1877. To expense on Henderson'E draft $ .15 

Jan. 11, 1878. " 250 letter-paper eh eets. 87 

" " " " 250 envelopes, white 7S 

" " " " printing 250 letter sheets with officers' names, 

etc 3.00 

" " " " " " envelopes 75 

" " " " postage on above sent to officers .66 

Aug. 16, " " caehpaidW; F, Phelps for postage on memorials. 3.00 

" " " " " " " " " " printing 200 " 3.50 

I. .1 II « <i .1 li i< i< II << 50 pcffltal 

cards 1.25 

" " " " cash paid W: F. Phbli« for printing 150 large 

memorials 4.50 

Oct. 14, " " expense o( Ruffnbb's order 10 

March 17, 1879. To printing 250 letter heads with officers' names.. $ 3.87 

" " 275 envelopes 2.25 

" " programs, Ist edition 5.00 

July 7, 1879. " " " 2d " (2500) 7.O0 

" 23, " " " " 3d " (5000) aaoo 

" 23, " " " 100 postal cards railway service 1.75 

" 23, " " " 1500 2-colDr membership cards 12.00 

" 7, &23, " " eipressage on programs (1000) each time 1.00 

" 500 envelopes for programs 0.75 

" postage on progi'ams, etc 8.65 

" letters written (71) postage on same 2.13 

" postal cards written 2.33 

" railway orders. 1.25 

" box for programs ~ 0.10 

" expressage on box of programs and tickets to 

Philadelphia 1.50 

88.11 
Audited and approved July 2Sth, 1879, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Eu T.p'appAN, 

J. P. WlCKEBSHAIf , 

T. MabceliiUB Mabshall, 

AvdUing Committee. 
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Calendar of Meetings. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

1867— PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Organized. 
1858.— CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Z. Richards, Pres., J. W. Bulkley, Sec, A. J, Rk^koff, Treas. 

1859.— WASHING TON, D. C. 

A. J. RiCKOFF, Pres.f J. W. Bulkley, Sec, C. S. Pennell, Treas, 

I860.— BUFFALO, N. Y. 
J. W. Bulkley, Pres., Z. Richards, Sec, O. C. Wight, Treas, 

1861. — No Session, 

1862.— No Session, 

186S.—CHICAOO, ILL. 

John D. Philbrick, Pres., J as. Cruikshank, ^^c, 0. C. Wight, Treas, 

1864.— OGDENSBURO, N.Y. 
W: H. Wells, Pres., David N. Camp, Sec, Z. Richards, Treas. 

1865.— HARRISBURG, PA. 
S. S. Greene, Pres., Jas. Cruikshank, Sec, Z. Richards, Treos. 

1866.— INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
J. P. Wickeesham, Pres., S. H. White, Sec, S. P. Bates, Trens. 

1867.— No Session. 

1868.— NASHVILLE, TENN. 

J. M. Gregory, Pres., L. Van Bokkelen, Sec, Jas. Cruikshank, Trecin, 

1869.— TRENTON, N. J. 
L. Van Bokkelen, Pres., W: E. Crosby, Sec, A. L. Barber, Treas, 

1870.— CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

D. B. Hagab, Pres., A. P. Marble, Sec, W: E. Crosby, Treas. 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

1871.-5^7. LOUIS, MO. 
J: L. Pickaed, Pres,, W: E. Crosby, Sec, John Hancock, Treas. 

1872.— BOSTON, MASS. 

E. E. White, Pres., S. H. White, Sec, John Hancock, Treas. 

1873.—ELM1RA, N. Y. 

B. G. Northrop, Pres., S. H. White, Sec, John Hancock, Treas. 

1874— DETROIT, MICH 
S. H. White, Pres., A. P. Marble, Sec, John Hancock, Treas. 

1875.— MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
W: T. Harris, Pres., W: R. Abbot, Sec, A. P. Marble, Treas. 

1876.— BALTIMORE, MD. 
W: F. Phelps, Pres., W: D. Henkle, Sec, A. P. Marble, Treas. 

1877.— LOUISVILLE, KY. 
M. A, Newell, Pres., W: D. Henkle, Sec, J. Ormond Wilson, Treas. 

1878.— No Session. 

1879.— PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
John Hancock, Pres., W: D. Henkle, Sec, J. Ormond Wilson, Trens, 
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OFFICERS FOR 1879-80. 



GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 

J. ORMOND WILSON, Washington, D. C, - President. 

JA8. H. SMART, Indianapolis Ind., - First Vice-President. 
W: D. HENKLE, Salem, Oliio, - - Secretary. 

ELI T. TAPPAN, Gambier, Ohio, - - - Treasurer. 

[For Vice-Presidents, and Counsellors, see page 56.] 

DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION. 

ELI T. TAPPAN, Gambier, Ohio, - - President. 

LEMUEL MOSS, Bloomington, Ind., - Vice-President. 

E. B: BIERMAN, Annville, Pa., - - Secretary. 

DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

J. C. GILCHRIST, Cedar Falls, Iowa, - President. 

EDWIN C. HEWETT, Normal, 111., - Vice-President 

G : W. FETTER, Philadelphia, Pa. - - - Secretary. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

JAS. H. SMART, Indianapolis Ind., - - President. 

MISS SUSAN E. BLOW, St. Louis Mo. - Vice-President 
MISS LELIA E. PATRIDGE, Philadelphia, Pa., Secretary. 

DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

E. E. WHITE, Lafayette, Ind., - - President 

ALEX. HOGG, College Station, Texas, - Vice-President 
H : B. WHITTINGTON, 1320 Jackson St, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., .... - Secretary. 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 

M. A, NEWELL, Baltimore, Md., - - President 

N. A. CALKINS, New York, N. Y.. - Vice-President 

S. A. BAER, Berks Co.,^Pa., - - Secretary. 

COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION. 
EDWARD DANFORTH, Elmira, N. Y. 



SPELING REFORM ASOSHIQSHUN, 
Farst Da'a Pro9tdiiTga, Jiily 29, 1879. 

Thfe Speling Ref6rm Aso^ias^un met aa a Department ov 
Hih Na^unal EducQb'hunal Aso^ia^un, in ttie Pre9eptor'8 Rum 
ev tti^ Gorl'g Normal Scul Bilding, Philadelphia, at 3 o'clec P. M. 

Dhe President, Fran9is A. Marcfh, LL. D., ev Lafayette Coleg, 
laston. Pa., cold liib Aso^iiasshun tu order. In ttife absen9 ov 
the Secreteri, J. W. Walk, M. D., ov Philadelphia, wo8 dhoen 
Secreteri pro tern, Q paper woa then red on The Present Stat 
-ov liie vSpeling Reform in America, bj the President ov liife 
Aso^ia^un. He sed : 

Dhe mOvment for liie reform ov Eggli^ speling is a product ov 
tiie spirit ov theag, a tra borfh ov tjm, as Bacon Ijks tu col his filosofi. 
The grat cOrents ov fhot and acjshun set toards reform. We ar for 
refSrming everifhing that can help us in ttib discuveri ov trofh and 
the impravment ov man's estat. 

Givn a spokn laggwag, ttie esi comiinica^un ov it bj rjting and 
printing is a problem in labor-saving ma^ineri. But tiiar is sO 
mudh fiiat is complex and supOrfluus in aur present speling ttiat 
hundreds ov milyuns ov dolars ar wasted bj it in aur printing 06908 
€veri yen 

Qur tedhers se that to 5r thre yers ov the sctll-ljf ev everi dhjld 
^r wOrs than wasted in trjing tu lorn tu spel. 

Qur statsmen se that we hav 5,5c>o,ocx) iliterats in thb tJnjted 
Stats, and that wun ov the most pauerful coses ev aur ilitera9i ia 
^^ badnes ov aur speling. 

Qur scolars f jnd ttiar studis ov laggwag embarast at everi torn b| 
aur hwimsical and unmanagabl alfabet. Etimological and sjentific 
trtlfh in regard tu the histori and los ov ttie Eggli^ laggwag or 
berid under pjls ov rubis^ mauntin-hj. 

Qut ov 6l thes c6ses ov reform sprang aur Speling Reform 
Aso^ia^un. It wos ©rganizd in aur 9entenial yer, 1876, at an 
Interna^unal Cenven^un for the Amendment ov Eggli^ Orfhog- 
rafi, held in Philadelphia. 

The aniial meting in 1877 wos held at Baltimore, in conec^un 
with the meting ov the American Filological Aso^ia^un. This 
grat bodi ov scolars had olredi exprest its interest in ttie reform, and 
apointed a comiti tu report upon it. The Speling Reform Aso^i- 
e^un adopted thar report. It gav in substan9 ttie alfabet ov thfe 
futiir and several sugescfhuns abaut the best wa tu recfh it. 

The anual meting in 1878 wos held in the Whjte Mountains, in 
conec^un with the American Institute ov Instruc^un, hwicfh gav 
a favorabl hering tu the advocats ov the reform. 

And nau we finijHi aur fhord yer bi this meting as a Department 
ev thfe Na^unal Ediica^unal Aso^ia^un. Hwot hav we dun? 
Hau du we fjnd aurselvs? 
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The forst fhiirg we undertuk tu do wea tu ex^it and con9entrQt 
disatisfactshun witli Hie old spclin|j. In tliis thar haa bin mor dun 
than we hopt. We hav tlie concuriiig voi9e8 ov the grat eOieritia 
in filalogi, in ediiceishun and statsniansQiip, cler and strong, bofh in 
America and Erjgland. 

Prof. Max Miiiler, ov the UnivOrsity ov Oxford, the had ov ol 
fhingei amuirg the filologists ov Eggland, sea: The cwesdhun, then, 
that wil hav tu be anserd suner or later i2 this: "Can this unsls- 
tematic sistem ov speling Eyglish be alaud tu go on forever? " la 
everi Eggli^ cfhjld, aa compard witli uther dhildren, tu be mulct in 
to or thre yera ov hia Ijfe in order tu lorn it? Qr the loer clasea tu 
go thru scul without lurning tu red and rit thar on laggweg inteli- 
g'entli? And ia ttie cuntri tu pa milyuna everi yer for this uter faliir 
ov nabn:iunal ediica^un? i du not belev or fhigk that sucfh a stat 
ov fhiiTga wil be alaud tu go on forever, particiilarli aa a remedi ia 
at hand. 1 consider that the sQner it ia takn in hand the beter. 
Thar ia a motiv pauer behind thea fonetic reformera whicfh Ardi- 
bi^op Trendh haa hardli takn intu acaunt. I men tiib miaeri 
endiird h\ milyuna ov cfhildren at scQla, htl mjt lurn in wun ytr, and 
with real advantag tu ttiemselva, hwot tha nou recwjr for or fyr 
yera tu lOrn, and seldum sucked in lorning, after 6l. 

Prof. Whitney sea: We ar, then, clerli ov opinyun tiiat a fonetic 
orfhografi ia ov itself in ol respects deajrabl, and tfiat ttiar ia no gud 
rean agenst introdu9ing it, sav the inconvenyen^ ov so grat a dhang, 
Everi flieoretical and practical considera^un maks in its favor. 

And hwen Prof. Whitney and Prof. Max Miiiler agrb, htl ^all 
sa them na? 

Dr. Merris, lecturer on Eggli^ in King'a Coleg, London, ho 
ragks amung the forst Egglis^h scolara, sea: The niimerus inconsis- 
ten9ia in aur iis ov the letera ov the alfabet mak aur orfhografi a 
Ijing spirit tu de9ev tiioa ha iia it; and we sem wiling tu lisn tu its 
voi9. Wun object ov ediica^iun ia tu tran the obaOrving pauera ov 
a cfhjld, and tu tedh it tu rfean from the facts that cum witfiin thfe 
rang ov its experien9. Qur alfabet, with ol its glorius un90rtinti8> 
Onli tenda tu misled and dc9ev thi^ obaOrving pauera. From ttie 
ritn simbol the cfhild ot tu be abl tu dedu9 the proper saunda; but 
hwen "wun simbol reprcaents fhre or for saunda, and the sem sound 
ia rcpreacnted bj from fiv tu tvvelv, or evn mor, diferent simbola, 
hau ia a cfhild tu get eni help toard the sound from obaOrving ttie 
simbol? It ia sed that onli fifti wOrda in Egglii^li ar ritn aa tha ar 
pronaun9t (ar proiKiun9t in ac6rdan9 with the nama ov ttiar letera)^ 
so that the i ia the organ ued (aa in Chineae) in lorning tu i*ed. 

Bis^iop Thirlwall, ttie ilustrius ofhor ov the " Histori ov Gree9e,'^ 
sea: I luk upon the cstablisslit sistem ov speling (if an ac9idental 
custum ma be so cold) aa a mas ov anomalia, the grofh ov ignoran9 
and clian9, ecwali rcpuij^nant tu gud tast and com un sens. But I 
am avvar that the public cling tu thea anomalia with a tena9iti pro- 
portsliunal tu thar absurditi, and ar jclus ov ol encrocfhment ort 
ground consecrated bi iDrcscripsliun tu tlie fre j^la ov^ blind capri9. 

Lord Lytton sea: Q mor liing, roundabout, puzl-heded deliizfhuil 
than that bj hwich we confiia the cler instigcts ov triifh in aur 
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acOrsed sistem ev spelirrg wee never concocted h\ ttie father ov 
folshud. Hau can a sistem ov ediica^hun florid that begina bj sO 
menstrus a felshud, hwidh the sens ov hering sufjzea tu contradict? 

Prof. Hadley sea: It canot be denjd that the Eggli^ laggwag 
la ^ocitigli speld. 

Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull sea: T)he popular mjnd sema aw^ak 
aa never befor tu apresliias^hun ov the dificultia, ec9entri9itia, and 
absOrditia ov the preaent standard-Eggli^i cacografi. 

For statsmen, thar ar Charlea Sumner, John Stuart Mill, W. E. 
Gladstone, and the Ijk. 

Sumner sea:' TJhe Eyglisli laggwrag haa an imens fiitiir. But 
ttiar must be harmoni betw^en the ritn and the spokn wurd. In 
helping this reform yu ar a benefactor. It ia an impruvment ov 
practical valii and mudh neded. 

John Stuart Mill sea: Thar ia no daut that a simplifica^un ov 
Eggli^ orfhografi wud fa9ilitat considerabli the task ov lurning tu 
red. Q larjgwag hwicfh, lik the Spani^ ev the preaent tjm, haa 
redu9t its speliiig tu a purfectli uniform sistem haa a grat advantag 
Over uthera. 

W. E. Gladstone sea: T)har ia mucfh that mjt be dun w^ith advan- 
tag in liie reform ov speling aa tu the Eggli^ larjgwag; but ttife 
man fhing ia that hwotever ma be propoad ^ud be propoad witti 
the wat ov grat ofheriti tu bac it. It ia not in mj pauer tu ofer tu 

fiv eni tjm, under preaent 90rcumstan9e8, tu the undertaking hvsridh 
recemend and in hwicfh 1 ^ud gladli hav faund mjself abl tu join. 

Sir C. E. Trevelyan, K. C. B., sea: The Eggli^ sistem ov spel- 
ing (i protest agenst its being cold erfhografi)ia a labirinfh, a caos, 
an absOrditi, a disgra9 tu aur ag and na^un. 

From aur ediicatora we onli select Hon. Wm. T. Harris, LL. D, 
He sea: The iregiilaritia ov Eggli^ speling ar, aa ia wel-non, thb 
cOa ev a wjd departiir on ttie part ov aur elementeri ediica^un 
from that ev uther cuntria hwar Eggli^ ia not spokn. In Germany 
and Italy the cfhild can corectli spel eni wurd he hera, or pronaun9 
eni word he sea, after he becuma familyar with liie pauera ov thfe 
letera ov hia alfabet. Hen9, the foriner spenda a veri smol porsshun 
ov tjm in lOrning hia On laggwag, hwjl if he wud lurn tu spel aur 
Eggli^ ^^Qgwag corectli he must giv yera ov studi tu it. And, 
hwot ia wurst ov ol, this studi ia onli an exer9ia ov the memori, 
and not a cultiva^un ov tiie rfean or ov the pauer tu fhigk. Thar 
or fii general prin9ipla or sugestiv analogia tu Ijtn the burdn. Thb 
American cfhild must spend a larg por^un ov his scul-daa lurning 
wun bj wun, Ihe peciilyar combina^una ov the ritn wurda ov hia 
laggwag. 

Dr. Temple, Bijshop ev Exeter, formerli hed master ev Rugby 
Scul, sea: i tak grat interest in thi3 speling reform ttiat ia propOad, 

But wfe can sptk ev thb filelogists and ediicatora in masea. 

In Eggland. — In 1S76 thB Na^iunal tTnion ev Elementeri 
Tecfhera, repreaenting sum 10,000 tpcfhera in Erjgland and Walea, 
past olmOst iinanimusli, a reaoliisliun in favor ov a reial cemijsliun 
tu incwjr intu tlie subject ev Eggliisli spcllirg, with a vii ev reform- 
ing and simplifiing it. TIib scul bord for London tuk up thfe mater. 
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and i^iid a ^arciilar asking trtiiera tu unjt in an adres tu tiib Ediica- 
^un Department in favor ev it. Dhfe Liverpool and Bradford 
Borda had acted befor, and mor ttian a hundred uther Borda retai*nd 
favorabl replja. On Tiiesdey, May 29, 1877, a CGnferen9 wea held 
in London, at hw^icfh thi3 Rev. A. H. Say9e, profesor ev filologi, 
Oxford, preajded, and in hwicfh thfe preaident ev thfe Filolegical 
So9ieti, H. Swi3et, Esq., and Y'lq, Preaident J. A. H. Murray, LL. D., 
and ex-preaident, tuk part, aa vv^el aa niimerus digniteria ev Churcfh 
and Stat, Ikling scul mastera, and eminent refermera, including Mr. 
L Pitman and Mr. Ellis. Tha spent a da and Bvning in hormo- 
nius discu^un and in lisning tu ^ert adresea, and adepted vigorus 
reaolii^una, hvvricfh tha apeinted a cemiti tu preaent tu thfe Depart- 
ment ev Ediica^un. Dhfe Cenven^un wea a grat suc9es, and cold 
forfh sferius articla in ThB London Tjmea, felod ev cQrs, hwen net 
pre9Bded, bj articla in thfe hoi pferiedical pres ev Great Britain. 
T)hb depiita^una wated on the Lerd-preaident ev the caun9il Janu- 
ary 18, 1878. Adresea wOr mad bj Mr. Gladstone, Dr. R. Morris, 
Dr. Angus, Mr. Rafhbone, M. P., Mr. Ridiarda, M. P., and Mr. 
A. J. Ellis, F. R. S. Dhe Lerd-preaident, the Diike ev Ridhmond 
and Gordon, in hia replja, spQk veri emfaticali ev the impertan9 ev 
the subject. He sed : It ia ev sudh vast imp6rtan9 and so larg 
extent that it wud net be delt with in eni satisfactori wa uther than 
bJ the Crown'a being advjad tu ii^ii a cemi^un tu incwjr intu the 
mater. 

Dhe American Filolegical Aso^ia^un ia the largest and most 
influenzal bedi ev filelogists in America. Amung its membera 
ar repreaentativa ev mor than wun hundred ediicaiZunal institii- 
Zuna, including 12 fheolegical semineria, 30 iinivOrsitia and elmOst 
everi celeg ev eni standing in the Unjted States. Dhfe adresea ev 
its preaidents in favor ev this reform, and the report ev its cemiti en 
the basis en hwicfh the reform mtlvment haa bin Organjzd, hav bin 
re9Bvd withaut epoaiZun. Last yer sum ev its Ifeding membera 
started a memorial tu Ceggres, praing fOr the apeintment ev a 
CemiZun en Speling Reform: 

MEMORIAL. 

Tu the Honorabl the Senate and House of Representativs of the United States, in Conges 
asembled : This Memorial of the undersignd, memoers of the American Filolog-ical Aso9iation, 
and others, respectfuly represents that it is curentljr stated by leading educators that the ireg- 
ular speling of the Englisn language causes a los of two years of the school time of each child, 
and is a main cause of the alarming ilitera^y of our peopl; that it involvs an expens of hun- 
dreds of milions of dolars anualy for teachers and for writing and printing supernuous leters, 
and that it is an obstacl in many other ways tu the progres of education among those speaking 
the English language, and tu thespred of the language among other nations. 

It further represents that leading educators, among whom ar many teachers of much prac- 
tical experienp, and asociations of learned scholars declare it posibl tu reform our speling 
and hav proposed schemes of reform. 

The prayer of your memorialists, therefore, is that j'our honorabl body may see fit tu apoint 
a Comision tu examin and report how far such a reform is desirabl, and what amendments in 
orthoi^rafy, if any, may be wiselv introdu9t into the public documents and the schools of the 
District oT Columbia, 'and ac9epted in examinations for the ^ivil ServiQ, and whether it is 
expedient tu move the Government of Great Britain tu unite in constituting a joint Comiti tu 
consider such amendments. 

And your memorialists, as in duty bound, wil ever pray, etc 

It wea fhet ttiat sucfh a memorial wea a gud mens ev bringing 
out and cen9entrating opinyun, Thar ia hardli eni forst step mor 
feai tu tak ttian tu sin it. It wea heded bJ tiie membera ev tiie Cemiti 
en Speling Reform, most ev them having bin preaidents ev thfe 
Aso^ia^iun. 
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The foloing- ar the names ov the Comiti on Speling- Reform: Francis A. March, 
Chairman, Lafayette Collejjfe; William D. Whitney, Yale Colleg^e; J. Hammond Trum- 
bull, Yale Colleg^e; Francis J. Child, Harvard College; S. S. Haldeman, University ov Penn- 
sylvania. The loloin^ sir ex-Presidents ov the American Filoloa^ical Association: Howard 
Crosby, President ov the University ov New York; W. W. Goodwin, Harvard Colleee; A. 
Harkness, Brown University. It is also sig-nd by lilologists and profesors in the foTowin? 
universitis and cole^^es: Bowdoin Coliei^e, Maine; Dartmouth Colleg^e, N. H. ; Amherst CoP 
leg^e, Mass.; Andover Theoloj^-ical Seminary, Mass.; Harvard College, Mass.; Phillips Acad- 
emy, Mass. ; Williams College, Mass.; Brown University, R. I.; University Grammar School, 
R. i. ; Trinitv Collejre, Conn.; Yale Collea^e, Conn.; Hopkins Grammar School, Conn.; Cornell 
University, N. Y.; Rochester TheologicalSeminarv, N. Y. ; University ov New York, N. Y.; 
Princeton CoUetre, N.J. ; Franklin and Marshall College, Pa.; Lafayette College, Pa.; Uni- 
versity ov Pennsj-lvania, Pa.; Haverford College, Pa.; Washington and Jefferson, Pa.; John 
Hopkins University, Md.; St. John's College, Md.; State University, Ohio; Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Ohio; Woo'ster University, Ohio; Illinois Industrial University, Illinois; Northwestern 
University, Illinois; ShurtleffCoflege, Illinois; Adrinn College, Mich. ; Michigan University, 
Mich.; Iowa College, Iowa; Cornell College, Iowa; Lawrence University, Wis.; Central 
College, Mo.; Baptist Theological Seminary, Ky. ; Logan Female Institute, Ky. ; Vanderbilt 
University, Tenn. ; East Tennessee University, Tenn. ; University ov Virginia, Va. ; University 
ov Alabama, Ala.; University ov Mississipi, Miss.; State Agricultural c5ollege,Oregon ; Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Texas; The U. S. Naval Observatory, Washington, etc., etc. 
About fifti leding coleges. 

Dhba colegea, it ^ud bfe noti^t, ar ttioa interested in ttife P'ilolegical 
Aso^ia^un. Dhfe memorial haa net bin sent aut tu colegea in 
general. In meni colegea thfe profesora interested themselva tu 
ebtan uther signetiira, and tiie nama ev tiiB most activ and efi^ent 
preaidents ev colegea — Ijk Dr. Creaby, ov New York, Chamberlin, 
ev Bowdoin, Chadbourne, ov Williams — aper en tiie rol. 

Dhe University ev Mississippi apeinted a comiti tu consider thb 
proprjeti ov uniting in ttib memorial, tiie cfharman ov hwi<5h woa 
Prof. J. D. Johnson, LL. D., wel-non aa wun ov tiie formost 
Agglo-Saxon scolara in tiib Saufh. Dha mad an abl report in favor 
ev acjshun, hwidh haa bin printed. But tiife Industrial Unjvursitiov 
Illinois sfema tu be the baner institii^un. It ia reported that tiib 
hoi ov its faculti and olmost ol ov its 300 students ar in favor ov thb 
reform, and hav Organ jzd aa a Speling Reform Aso^ia^un for 
imediat amendment ov tiiar on speling and general mi^uneri wOrk, 

Dhb memorial woa brot befor the American Institute ov Instruc- 
^un, hwicfh reaolvd tu iinjt in it. 10,000 tbdhera wOr sed tu bfe at 
the mfeting. Dlie Department ov Public Instruc^un ev the 9iti ev 
Qhicogo tuk up the mater, and its Bord ov Ediica^un iinanimusli 
adopted a reaolii^un: Dhat the Secreteri ov the Bord corespond 
with ttie principal seal borda and ediica^unal aso^ia^iuna ov thb 
cuntri, with a vii tu co-operajshun in ttie reform ov EgglisQi speling, 

Q ^Orciilar leter woa acOrdingli i^iid, asking sucfli Borda tu iinjt 
in the memorial tu Coggres, and it ia re9eving meni favorabl 
respensea. 

During the Crismas helidaa a larg part ev ttie tedhera and scQl 
efi^era, and, inded, ov ol pOrsuna interested in ediica^un in ttiis 
cuntri, had thar aten^un turnd tu thfe speling reform. The Stat 
Tecfhera' Asosliiasliuna met in meni stata, and in thoa in hwidli ttia 
did not, thar wOr veri general metinga ev caunti institiits or uther 
smoler asosliia^una. At thea metiiTga this yer olmOst everihwar 
papera wOr red and discO^una had on thia reform. Thfea wOr 
reported in ediica^unal and uther papera, and in meni pla9ea folod 
bj uther article en the subject. 

The Massacfhusetts Tediera' Aso^ia^un met at Worcester, De- 
9ember 26. J. A. Allen red a paper en " Speling Reform, hwicfh 
provokt a Ijvli discujshun, and led tu the apeintment ev a cemiti tu 
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cO-operat with tiib American Filolegical Asos^ia^iun in memorial- 
jziiTg Coggres f6r the establisshuient ov a comitshun tu investiget 
the erfhegrafi ov the Erjglii^h hiijgwttcj, and report upon reforma in 
it. T)lie report woe adopted and Messrs. D. B. Ilagar, Salem ; N, 
T. Allen, Newton; l\. F. Tweed, Boston; A. P. Stone, Spriiig- 
fiHd; A. G. Boyden, Bridge water, wur apointed. 

The Illinois Stat Tecliera' Asos^hias^hun met at »SpriiTgfield, De9. 
29. Dr. Willard, ev tlip (yhicego Hi Scul, red a paper on Hau tu 
Sistematia Egglis^i Orfhegrafi," hwicli wea printed in several papers, 
Q discub^hun folod and a cemiti on speliiTg reform we8 apeinted, tu 
report next yvr. 

Thb Iowa Stat Ttcfhera' Aso^iiasQiun past ihh foloing: Reaelvd, 
That we hartili apruv the ac^un ev the Filolegical Aso^ia^iun 
in asking ev Ceijgres a cemi^un tu examin intu thfe deajrabiliti ev 
reform in Erjglis^h speling. 

Thi^ Micfhigan Stat Tedhera* Asojshiasliun had thp spelirrg' reform 
brot befor them by E. O. Vaile, editor ev thfe Ediica^iunal Weekly^ 
Chicego. 

In Indiana and Wisconsin it wea olso up. It is sed in a report tu 
tiiB Leg'islatiir ev Wisconsin on th^ subject that " nferli 400 reaidents 
ov Wisconsin, ofi^era and profesora in aur colegea and tfecfhera in 
aur public scola, hav iinjted in a memorial tu Coggres asking thB- 
apointment ova na^unal comiti." 

Aa a spe9imen ov thfe ac^un ov ttife caunti institiits, wb giv thB 
foloirrg: Reaelvd, That wb (thfe tBcfhera ov ttiB Schuylkill County 
Institiit, Pa.) endors ttie last aniial apel ov ttiB American Filolegical 
Aso^ia^un tu tfedhera, editors, and the inteligent public tu mak a 
begining in ttiB reform ov droping thfe iisles e in ttiB wurda havcy 
give^ and live. 

ThB Norfliampton Caunti Institiit, Pa., past in substan^ ttiB reao- 
lii^un recemended in ttiB Chicego 90rcular in favor ov rec westing 
aur legislatiira, stat and na^unal, tu apoint cemi^una tu investigat 
and report hwet can be dun tu simplify aur speling. 

Reaoliisshuna in favor ev reform hav bin further past, and comitig 
apeinted upon it, bj the Stat TBcfliera' aso^ia^una ov New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohjo, New Jeraey, Missouri, and Virginia. 

In meni casea, stat legisla^un haa bin invokt, aa wel aa na^unai, 
Stat comisshuna'hav, in fact, bin ofhorizd bj thB legislatiira ev Con- 
necticut, Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania. 

Thfe text-buk comisliun ev thfe stat ov Wisconsin mad a report 
en speling reform Jan. 8, 1S79. It ia a cemprehensiv and impresiv 
argiiment in favor ov the reform and ov stat acs^un tu promot it. 
It projDOaea that thfe siiperintendent ov public instruc^un bfe ofhor- 
jzd tu suplj the scul a ov thp stat with a dic^uneri embodiirrg an 
amended orfliograii in conec^un with thfe present apruvd orfhog- 
rafi. Thfe report woa prepard hi Senator George H. Paul, ev Mil- 
wa^ukec, and ia everihwar recognjzd aa an abl and important docii- 
ment. 

Senator W. W. Fowler, cfharman ev thb Connecticut Legislativ 
Comisshun, hwidh consists further ov Profs. Whitney and Trum^ 
bull ov Yale, Hart ov Trinity, and Van Benjshoten ev Wesleyaa 
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"Qnivursiti, with Hen. B. G. Norfhup, Secreteri ev Ediica^un, ia 
preparirrg a velum en thb subject for publica^un in advan9 ev thb 
next sejsliun ev thfe legislatiir. 

rDhfe Hen. A. H. Stephena, ev Georgia, hu ia w^ermli interested 
in ttife reform, has takn diarg ev thb memorial tu Coggres, and it 
wil probabli hh hurd from at thii next sejsliun. 

Thfe Pres haa net neglected thb subject. Thb Speling Reform 
Aso^itt^un ibliua a Buletin; thb ediicasQiunal jurnala hav bin spe- 
^ali interested — speliiTg reform departments ar tu bb faund in ttiB 
New Eggland Jurnal ev Ediicas^iun and in thfe Ediicasshunal Weekly 
ov (yhicego, and comiinicasliuna and uther articla hav bin frbcwent 
in meni jurnala — in thfe New York Tjmea, for exampl, the ^hicogo 
Tribune, and thfe St. Louis Republican. Mor elaborat article hav 
bin publijiht in the magazine — aa in Dhb Galaxy, The Atlantic, 
ThB Athenaeum, The Academy, and in ttib transac^una ev ttib 
Filolegical Aso^iia^hun, the American Institiit ev Instruc^un, and 
in buks Ijk Max Miiller'a "Chips from a German Wurk^op,** 
Whitney's "Oriental and Linguistic Studiea," Hadley*8 " Philoleg^ 
ical and Critical Essaya," and Ellis's wurks. Tu important nix 
buks hav bin holi devoted tu this subject — wun bj Mr. Sweet, former 
Preaident ev ttib Filolegical Sogieti ev London; wun bj Mr. J. H. 
Gladstone. Thb Speling Reform Buletin for Qpril, 1878, contana 
a bibliegrafi ev liiis literatiir, and it 9urtinli maks a respectabl ^O. 

Prof. Edward Nerfh, ev Hamilton Celeg, mad a lurned and for- 
9ibl pie for ttie reform befor a conven^un ev scul-cemi^unera and 
superintendents at Utica, N. Y., hwidh wea printed in the Utica 
Merning Herald and uther papera aa far west aa Chicego. 

Prof. L. H. Carpenter, ev the UnivOrsiti ev Wisconsin, ttib wel-» 
non Agglo-Saxon scolar, and efhor, red an abl paper in favor ev 
reform befor thfe Stat Tfecfhera' Aso^ia^un at Geneva. It ia. 
printed aa a pamflet. 

Q Ijvli discuishun haa bin going en in thfe ^hicego Tribune, hwicfh 
haa brot out a number ev skfema ev reform and thB iiaiial ebjec- 
^ima tu 6l ev ttiem. Thar ia a grat dfel ev wurk tu be dun yet, 
and liib Qhicego reformers sfem tu be redi for it. 

Mr. T. R. V'ickroy, aur enfliiiaiastic and indefatigabl director 
fer the Saufhwest, haa compli?ted hia " Reading Book," and it haa 
bin publi^t bj Van Antwerp, Bragg <fe Co., yin9innati. It ia 
printed in ttie alfabet and speling ev the Aso^ia^un, and wil bfe a 
grat help tu tiie reform. 

Steiger'g " Year-Book ev Ediicaisliun" for 1878 giva a ful acaunt 
ov ttie speling reform for thfe yer in tlie articl " Orfhografi." Apple* 
ton*8 " Year-Book" olso premisca a similar articl. 

In el tills copius cx^Dretsliun ev interest I du net nO ev a sirjgl 
scolar or eminent educator ev tiife nii genera^iun hu haa cum out 
in favor ev the old speling. Qur ilustrius and venerabl dlief, ihh 
Hen. George P. MarsQi, thb American Minister tu Italy, sea that in 
hie urli Ijf hfe, Ijk most litereri men ov that tjm, wea prejudi9t agenst 
this reform ; but the wat ov ^\i argument in its favor haa convin9t 
him ov its negesiti. And a similar declarasliun ia mad bj Dr. Merris, 
and bj uthera ev aur eldera. Sumtjma, it must be cenfest, thfea 
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venerabl efheritia, ha pla thar part aa refermera with brav fa9ea tu 
tiib public, war a lugiibrius luk in privet, and hop thi^ reform ma 
net cum in thar tjm. But i;vn Ricfliard Grant White, ha ia aa 
mucfh ov an ircconqlabl aa enibedi, clama tu be a reformer, and 
recognjzca amended speling aa haviiTg becum a fas>hun. Hau far 
this fasshun haa gon in Eijgland ma be gatherd frem the foloing 
pasacj in Mrs. Lewes' latest buk, " Theoplirastus Sucfh": 

" J hav a sort ov valet and factotum, an exclent, respectabl st/rvant, 
haa speling ia so unvijyhiated bi non fonctic absurclitia that hfe rjts 
night aa filt. Wun da, luking over hia acaunts, 1 sed tu him, 
jocosli: ' Ya ar in the latest fa^iun with yOr speling. Pummel. 
Most pepl spel ' night* with a gh betvven the / and t ; but the 
gratest scolara nau spel aa ya do.' ' So 1 supOa, st/r,* sed Pum- 
mel; ' i'v sen it with a gh; but i'v nowaa giv in tu ttiat myself.* 
Ya wud never cacTi Pummel in an interjecs^un ov surprja." 

So mucfh for aur forst object; disatisfacs^iun with the old speling 
and general interest in the reform. Hwot hav we dun on the peai- 
tiv sjd.? Hwot da we propoa for the nii speling? 

In the forst pla^ we hav put forth an jdeal alfabet, and tiie prin- 
9ipla hwicfh control orfhografi. Dhis woa left tu the filologists. 
Most ov liie comiti wOr wel-non mastera ov the general subject — 
Whitney, Haldeman, Trumbull, Child; but nun ov them had eni 
skem ov hia on. Tha invjted skema, and tha re9evd them bj th^ barelful. 
Hwot ttia da not nau no ov skema ia not worth noi ng. Dhe alfa- 
bet ia a Roman alfabet, veri mucfh on ttiB sam plan aa reformd 
German and Spani^. It fixea ttie old letera in ttiar Roman and 
Agglo-Saxon pauera aa nferli aa ma bfe; accepts liie djgraf conso- 
nants in h (th^ ch^ sh^ etc.), and declare it ne^eseri tu hav fhre nii 
letera for elementeri vauela hwicfh wOr unon tu the Orli Romana 
— ^thoa in fat^ not^ but. For th^a it sug'ests modifica^una ov a, ^, and 
u. Q djacritical mark ia aded, hwen grat aciira^i ia neded, tu denot 
a long vauel sound. 

Dhis alfabet woa set forth not with eni hop ov its imfediat adop- 
^un, but aa a gid in making mjnor cfhangea. Could ia a standing 
exampl ov unpardunabl speling. Dhfe / ia a ^er blunder; the ou 
haa a roiig saund. Shal wb rjt cud., cood., kud^ kood.^ cmd.^ or hwot? 
Befor WB can tel wb must fix aur jdeal Eggli^ alfabet. 

Having this setld, it haa bin thfe p©li9i ov ttiB Aso^ia^un tu 
encurag ol sorts ov cfhangea hwicfh tend toard it. Onli fhrfe nii tjps, 
and thfea wel-non forma, Qr recwjrd for thfe ultimat alfabet. But 
publi^hera and tecfhera a^or us that Dr. Li3igh'a modifid tjps can bfe 
iiad in mcni publicajshuna hwar it ia not posibl at preaent tu cfhang 
tiii3 speling. W^b hav, acordingli, recomended and iiad in aur on 
publica^una a number ov nii tips lik thoa ov Dr. Lfeigh — a, e, g, 9 
(9edila), a (reverst s), etc. 

On ttiB uthcr hand, meni cfhangea ov speling ar posibl without 
thfe lis ov eni nii tips. Dhe droping ov sjlent letera aforda the most 
©bvius ex am pi a. 

We hav, acordingli, recomended and adopted varius spe^al rola 
for speling without nii tips. Q set ov fiv ov thfea haa cum tu bb 
wjdli non under thfe nam ov ttie " Fii Nii Rola." Dha ar aa foloa: 
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I, Omit a frem thfe djgraf ea hvveii pronaun9t aa e jHiort, aa in hed> 
helfh, etc. 2. Omit sjleiit fjnal ^ after a b^iort vauel, aa in hav, giv, 
etc. 3. ^[tyior p/i in sucfh wOrda aa alfabet, fantom, etc. Chang 
ed fjnal tu t hwar it haa thi3 saund ev /, aa is las^ht, imprest, etc. 

At liiB meting ov thfe American Filolegical Aso^iiasshun, in 1878, 
tiiB Cemiti en the Reform ev Eggli^ Speling — Prof. F. A. Marcfh, 
cfharman; Profs. W. D. Whitney and J. H. Trumbull, ev Yale 
Celeg ; Prof. S. S. Haldeman, ev ttiB UnivtJrsiti ev Pennsylvania — 
reported aa felQa: 

In acordan9 with tiife plan ev preparing a list ev word a for hwicfh 
an amended speling ma be adepted cencOrent with ttiat nau in iis, 
aa sugested bj Preaident J. Hammond Trumbull, at Ihi? scs^hun ev 
1875, and favorabli reported upon bi thfe cemiti ev that ses^iun, Idib 
cemiti nau preaent thb feloing wurd? aa the begining ev sudi list, 
and recemend ttiem for imediat iis : Ar, catalog,^ defijiit^ g<^^d^ ^^'^> 
hav^ infinity liv^ tho^ thru^ wisht, 

T)he Speling Reform Asos^ia^un haa in Ihfe sam wa takn up 
and spesTiali rccemended hav^ g^'^t ^^^ ^^^'• 

Wb had beter not host ev aur suc9es in geting eni ev thta dliangea 
intu actual iis. Nufhirrg haa bin printed in pur alfabet but a fii 
ilustrativ spe9imen8. It stil remans thfe alfabet evtlie fiitiir. Print- 
ing with mor or les ev Dr. Li^igh'a tips haa bin mor comun. Thfe 
Filolegical Asos^iiaiHiun haa had tu fonts ov thfea tips cut tu macfli 
ttiOa iiad in thB " Pro9bding8" and in tlib " Transacjsliuna," and papera 
wil be printed in both in eni speling hwicfli of bora ov ecfh ma adept 
in harmoni with the reports. The nii voliim contana sudi papera. 
In the munfh ev Ogust, 1877, ^^ 9^^^^®^^' ^^^•' ^^ Adama, Blackmer 
& Lyon Publibliing Cumpani, O. C. Blackmer, Preaident, began tu 
introdu9 ttiB alfabet ov the Speling Reform Asosliiasniun intu ttiar 
w|dli 90rculated periodical. The Little Folks. Thfe letera wOr 
introdu9t gradiiali in suc9esiv munfhs. It nau anaun9ea that it 
contana el the nii letera, and clama that tha embaras no wun, but 
asist in pronunsshias^un. 

It haa olredi bin menssliund that Mr. Vickroy, aur director for thb 
Southwest, haa prepard a " Reading Book " for us. lie haa elsO 
latli i^ud the forst number ov a paper, cold the Fonetic Tedier, 
printed with the sam tip. The Missouri Stat Tecfhcra' Asos^iia^un 
haa directed the veliim ov its "Pro9ediiTg8" this yer tu be printed in 
thB sam alfabet. Qrticla hav aperd in it in the New Eijgland Jur- 
nal ev Ediica^iun and spe9imcna in meni niiapapera and peried- 
icala. Dr. Leigh'a scul buks or wel-non and widli iiad. Thi3 inflii- 
en9 in favor ov nii tips exurtcd bj the publicas^una ov Pitman, 
Parkhurst, and Lengley ma also be mens^und. Pitman'a Jurnal is 
a wekli, with a 9urciilas^un ov sum 11,000 copia. Q larg number 
ev sporadic is^Oa in tips invented bi enterpriaing Americana divOrsifj 
the feld ev vii. 

Printing in piir fonetic speling, er with nii tips, siima aa yet tu bb 
mi^uneri wurk. It costs a gud del ov muni, and the retOrna ar 
manli sentimental. It ia, hauever, a prim ne9esiti in order tu ki3p 
aur gol befor us, and direct ol minor diangea; aawelaa for a metric 
er ke alfabet. 
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Dhfe "fjv rQla" and thb "elevn wOrda" giv beter premis. Q veri 
larg number ov articla hav apbrd with them in the niiapapera. Dha 
hav met with spe^al favor amung printers, and hav bin iiad mor 
6r les in Slmost ol the organa ev the craft. T)he Electrotyper, ov 
Chicago, haa adopted the elevn wOrda, and sea in its last i^iu: 

"Dhis mavment, tu hwicfh T3he Electrotyper haa givn adhezHiun, 
and hwicfh it ia endevoring tu promot, ia ganing streiTgfli dali." 

Qur cotemporeria ov Dhe Type Founder hav publi^t a carfuli 
ritn articl upen ttie subject, hvvidi, bi thb wa, haa bin i^ud in pam- 
flet form, aa wun ev the Buletina ov the Speling Reform Asoj^ia- 
^un; Dhe Electrotype Jurnal wormli advocats ttie reform, and 
wil hferafter confQrm tu Ihe elevn amended spelirrga recomended bj 
the American Filological Aso^hiasTiun; Dhe (^hicego Spegimen 
publi^ea the emenda^huna, and sea that tha 6t tu be adopted at wung ; 
Dhe American Newapaper Reporter favora ttie reform, and haa 
publi^t several articla advocating it: Dhe Quodrat, Pittsburg, 
favora the dliang and ma ultimatli adopt it; and fii fhotful printera, 
so far aa we can lurn, hav 6t tu sa agenst the adop^un ov the emen- 
da^iuna recomended. 

Q number ev organa ov varius sOishal ref6rma hav adopted sum 
ev thea wOrda. 

Dhe Ljbreri Jurnal ia doing a gud- wOrk in the sam wa. And 
we hav rean tu belev that meni editora and publi^hera ov the popu- 
lar general niiapapera ar plotirrg an insureci>hun hwicfh ma pruv tu 
be a revoliiishun. On this subject we ^al hav a paper at ttiis se^un 
from wun ev the leding editora, Mr. North, ov tiie Utica Herald. 

Sjentific spe^alists ar helping, bj amending tecnical turma. 

C. A. Cutter, the librarian ov the Boston Afheneum, the eminent 
6fhor ev |the "Rula for a Dic^uneri Catalog," publi^t bj the 
Unjted States, put at the bed ev the Bibliegrali in the Ljbreri Jurnal 
this not: 

" Dhe American Filological Aso^ia^un, the Onli bodi in the 
cuntri hwicfh can be sed tu be ov eni ©fheriti in the mater ev lag- 
gwag, haa publis^t a list ev ten [elevn] wOrda in hwicfh it recom- 
enda an impruvd speling. With ttie grater part ev the list Ijbrariana 
hav no spe^al con90rn, but with regard tu ' Catalog* 1 fel that we 
ar cold upon tu de9jd hwether we wil slavisshli folo the ebjec^unabl 
erfhegrafi ev ttie past, or wil mak an efort, at a tjm hwen thar ia 
•everi cfhan9 ev its being suc9esful, tu efect sum imprtivment. In 
this cas ttie respensibiliti rests upon catalegera. Dhe proper pur- 
sune tu introdu9 nii forma ev tecnical wurda ar ttioa aitiaana hu hav 
most tu da with them. 1 ^al, tharfor, in the foloing nots (ex9ept 
cwoting) omit the supurfluus ue, 1 am wel awar that ttie unwunted 
aperan9 ov the wurd wil be distastful for a tjm tu meni redera, in- 
cluding miself ; but tiie advantag'ea ev the Sorter form ar enuf tu 
compensat for the temporeri anoian9. Tu bibliografera, ha ar acus- 
tumd tu tiie German 'Katalog,' the efort tu get iiad tu 'catalog' 
^lud hardli be per9eptibl." 

Sin9 that tjm he haa iiad this speling entjrli. Meni uther Ijbra- 
rlana hav adopted it, and iia it in thar articla and c6responden9. Dhe 
editor ov Dhe Jurnal f jnda that this influen9 haa spred so fast that 
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hfe re9bv8 mor spelirrga " catalog" tiian with ttib ue, T3hb Pre8ident 
«v ttife American Libreri Aso^ia^un, having dauts ov ttife wiadum 
©V thb (fheng, incwjria wur sent tu a number ev lading librarians, 
asking ttiar opinyun. 1)hb ansera wOr sQ encoraging that Mr. Cutter 
nau proposea tu adept " bibliografi." Dhis ^oa hau mucfh a Ifeding 
spe«(halist ma da witii a litl efort. 

T. B. Sprague, M. A., VJ9 Preaident ov ttib Institiit ev Actiierie, 
Er)gland, haa i^ud a monograf in refermd speling en " Du8 Vac- 
^ine^un Aford eni Protec^un Agenst Smel-pox?" Hb sea: "I 
helev that speling refQrmera ^ud iia thar utmost influen9 tu get a 
par^ali rcformd speling adepted in treting ev subjects ev general 
interest so that thfe public ma becum familyarjzd with thfe jd^a tiiat 
CL speling reform ia posibl." Dhe nii dres fits a sjentific paper 
pUrfectli. 

Tlie sjentists hav forther takn up thfe mater ov an Jdeal or metric 
alfabet and speling, tu bb iiad concurentli with ttife preeent, for sjen- 
tific purposeg manli. Everi Egglijsh dicisliuneri haa tu hav sucfh an 
-jdbal alfabet tu iia in its pronun^ia^iun. Everi filological wurk 
•haa thfe sam negesiti. So with sjentific wurka trijting ov forin cun- 
tria and giving thfe pronun^iia^un ov ferin name. Aa a mater ev 
fact Bcfh ev aur dicsQiuneria — Webster, Worcester, Chambera, Stor- 
monfh, and ttie Ijk — haa a diferent ke alfabet, tdh wurs ttian th.b 
Txther; and filologists ar about aa bad. It wud bb a prodigus gan 
if thar wtir an agrfement on ttib alfabet ev thfe fiitiir simpli for 
sjentific iis. 

Dhe Na^unal Aso^ia^un ev Great Britain for tiife Promo^un 
ev Soslial Sjen^ had this mater befor them in a paper h\ Prof. New- 
man, red tu the Coggres at Chettenham, in October, 1878. It woa 
refurd tu ttib Ediica^un Department, hwicfli raad a special cemiti 
upon it, hu hav givn it mucfh aten^un, and fjnali past iinanimusli 
a reaolii^trn in favor ev an alturnativ mefhud ov speling. Tha sa: 

Sudi an alttjrnativ mefhud wud bfe at wun9 iisful: i. For indi- 
cating the pronun^iia^un ov eni wurd er nam that ma not be famil- 
yar tu erdineri redera. 2d. Fprtecfhing the proper pronun^ia^un 
ov wOrda in scola, and thua curing vulgariama. 3d. For repreaent- 
ing diferent djalects ov individual peciilyaritia. 4th. For ^oing the 
pronun^ia^un ov ferin laggwagea. This alturnativ mefliud, if 
generali apruvd, wud gradiiali becum a conctxrent mefliud and per- 
haps eventiiali wud displa9 thfe preaent iregiilar speling (just aa 
Arabic niimerala hav generali displa9t ttie Roman niimerala). In 
thB ment|m it wud surv tu indicat th^ direc^un in hwidh eni por- 
tal reforma ev the cOrent speling ^ud be mad. 

Dha ar in daut about a siitabl ofheriti tu ini^iat ac^un. It wil 
bfe rememberd ttiat aur Memoriala tu Ceggres contemplat a joint 
comi^un from ttie guvernments ov thB Eggli^-speking na^una, 
tu de9id tills mater. 

Thar ar to important publica^una nau at hand hwicfh col for 
sucfh a de9i2fhun — ttiB Grat Historical Dic^uneri ev the Eggli^ 
T'ilolegical So9ieti and thB amended vur^iun ov ttie Eggli^ Bjbl. 
Thb Dic^uneri haa nau bin mor than twenti yeia in making. The 
material acumiilated for it ia spokn ov h\ ttiB tun'a wat. Thfe 
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Univursiti ov Oxford hav nau undertakn tu print it, and thfe furst 
veliim wil apBr in 1882. 

It wil bfe wun ev thfe grat buks ov ttife world; a standard work 
for genera^una. Dr. Morray, President ov thfe Filolecjical Soqeti, 
ho ia its editor, wi^ea tu put iii'^ ke pronun^ia^un in an agred 
f6rm ev speliiTg. It ia worth agreing for. If it ia agred upon and 
establislit in thii Dicjshuneri, we ma wel hop tu se an edii(hun ov thb 
nil translajshun ov thfe Bjbl spfedili ii^ud in it. And then w*e ma 
farli sa that thfe reform standa on an establi^t sistem and mefliud, 
lik the metric sistem ov wats and me2^hura, and we ishal hav nufh- 
ing furriier tu du but pus^ it intu iis. 

Mentjm, it wud sem that ofhora and publi^era mjt find the P'llo- 
logical Asos^iajihun a suiisshent othoriti for the imfediat iis ov sucli 
reformd spehiig aa tha fhirjk tu be reanabl and economical. Ofhora 
and editora ar ofheriti tu the masea. 

Dhe ar ia ful gv hop. We no, tu be jOiur, ttiat liie reform can 
not be acomplis^ht in a da. No genera^un rerd in the old speling 
can bfe expected tu adopt thfe nii wun for comun litereri iis. Dhar 
prejudices ma be overcum and Ihar rfean convin9t sO far that tha wil 
agre that thar cTiildren s^al be tot the beter wa. Q generaj^un, 
probabli tu er fhre gcncrasliuna, must gro up familyar with the nii 
speling befor it can becum iinivursal. It la sumtima sed in public 
discuishuna that the diang ma cum raund for aur grat grand dhi Id ren, 
in 1976, and this ia sed sarcasticali, aa tfio it wur a rfean for epoaing 
imkliat acssliun. But that ia pur tok for a scolar or a filanfhropist. 

If this reform ia tu tak a ^entiiri, it ia hj tjm it wur begun. Dhe 
tru scelar and worker ev tu-da rejoicea with ol hia mjt in thfe spirit 
ev that nobl iilogium hwicfh Lord Bacon pronauncea on Henry VII.: 

" Ilia loa, huso marks them wel, wor dep and net vulgar, net mad 
on the spor ov a particiilar ocaz^hun for thfe preaent, but aut ev 
providen9 for thfe fiitiir; that hfe mit mak the estat ov hia pepl mor 
and mor hapi, after the maner ev legislatora in the anient and 
heroical tjma." 

Dhe miniits ev the last meting, and ev ttie Execiitiv Comiti wur 
red bj the Secreteri. Q paper woa red bj Mrs. E. B. Borna, ev 
New York, frem VJ9 Preaident E. Jonea, B. A., ov Liverpool, 
Eggland, on 

SPELING REFORM IN ENGLAND. 

[In the rest ov the pag-es the macron, hwich indicates a long vowel sound, wil not be used, 
ex9ept ocasionaly az a ** cautionary sig-nal."] 

Speling Referm ia a mena tu an end; ttiis end being tiie impruv- 
ment and extens^un ov Ediica^un in the best and hjest sens, for ol 
Eggli^-speking pepla, and fer ol ttiB ra9ea dependent or conected 
with the Agglo-Saxon ra9 bj hwetever tja, ttie wurld over. 

The ebject and am ov Ediica^un ia tu develup the mental, meral, 
and fiaical pauera ov tiie individiial and ev comiinitia, so aa tu seciir 
the gratest amount ev pursunal and so^al hapines hwicfh a benefi- 
cent Creator intended hia inteligent cretiira ^ud enjoi. 
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RAPID PROGRES OV EDUCASHUN IN ENGLAND. 

Within tiiB past fu yfera, thfe Briti^ Parliment haa decml, that 
everi cfhild in Great Britain must atend an efi^ent scul frem thb eg 
OV 5 tu 13, continiiusli fer at Ibst for aura everi da for fjv dae in thb 
wek, and fer net les than ferti wfeks in tiiB yfer, unles prevented bj 
sicnes er uther unavoidabl cea. 

America ia justli praud ev its Public Seal Incum, hw^idi, acerd- 
ing tu thb report ev thfe Educa^iun Cemi^huner, aniaunts tu $80,- 
cxx),ocx), er i* 16,000,000. This, hauever, incliida meni celegea and 
scula fer hjer ediicQi^hun. In Eggland, at ttife ret ev £2 pur dijld 
pur Anuni, witii a present atendang ev abaut fhre milyuna, and an 
expected atendang ev fjv milyuna, aur preaent expenditur ev abaut 
;£6,ooo,ooo wil, in a fii yfera, be net far ^ert ev ^£10,000,000 pur 
anum frem el sor9e8. 

Considering that the furst deced ev ttie I9fh 9enturi had past aw^a 
befor eni sistematic eforts w^ur mad in England fer th^ Educesliun 
ev the pepl, and that it wea net until abaut the midl ev the ^entiiri 
that ttie Guvernment tuk the mater in hand, ce^usli at furst, and 
with fer and trembling; the pregres mad in th^ public provizfhun 
fer Ediica^un ia truli marvelus. 

" Meni a Herod haa set the yung cfhjld ev Pepiilar Ediica^un." 
" It wud be dancjerus tu instruct thfe cemun ptpl ; it wud mak them 
discontented with thar cendi^un." Q noblman, the utiier da, being 
askt tu suport Fonetic Speling, replid that " it wud mak neleg to 
eai fer the mas ev agricultural laborera and uthera, that it wud Ifed 
them tu bB disatisfid with thar let, and tu rebel agenst thar mastera." 
It wud be reng tu cfharg el the eponents ev Speling Reform with 
similar motive, but it ia unfertiinat fer them that tha ar found in bad 
cumpani. If the Pauera ev darknes had cembjnd tu devja the most 
efectiv nipna for perpetiiating " Pepiilar Ignoran9," it wud be difi- 
cult tu invent an instrument beter fited for tfiat purpus than " Eggli^ 
speling aa it ia." 

DISATISFACSHUN WITH PRESENT RESULTS IN ENGLISH SCOOLS. 

Qr liiB reaults ev thfe vast and cestli ma^ilneri set up h\ thfe Guv- 
ernment fer the promo^iun ev ediicasliun satisfactori ^ la the tjm 
ev cfhildren in Public Elementeri Scula spent tu the best advantag ? 
Du WB get thfe wurfli ev th^ autla ev funda upon scula in iisful 
neleg ev a practical kjnd? Thfea ar cwescfhuna that ar begining tu 
bfe askt eminusli, and tha wil pruv so meni nala in the cofin ev 
cacegrafi. Nobedi ia satisfid with tiiP progres ev the cfhildren in aur 
scula. The Ediica^un Department yer after ypr repfets this cemplant : 

" Dhfe reaulta ar net satisfactori ; the reports ^o the larg propor- 
^un ev cfhildren atendiirg aur scula hu ar net preaented tu thfe 
inspector tu giv pruf ev tiie reaults ov thar instruc^un, and the 
meger natiir ev the reaults atand bi meni ev thoa hu wur examind." 

ThB mfeger natiir ev thi^ reaults atand in Eggli^ scula ma be sen 
from the fact that onli wun pur 9ent ev the Grants (Apropriasliiu na) 
voted bj Parliment fer scula ia pad fer eni subject beyend Reding, 
Rjting, Speling, and Arithmetic, with sum elementeri neleg ov 
Gfeegrafi, Gramar, Histori, and Singing. 

18 
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Univt/rsiti ov Oxford hav nau undertakn tu print it, and thb ft/rst 
veliim wil apfer in 1882. 

It wil bB wun ev thfe grat buks ov thfe world ; a standard wurk 
for genera^una. Dr. Morray, Preeident ov the Filolegical So9Jeti, 
ha ia its editor, wi^ea tu put the ke pronun^ia^un in an agrbd 
form ev speling. It ia wt/rfh agrfeing for. If it ia agrfed upon and 
establiblit in the Dicishuneri, we ma wel hop tu se an edii(hun ov thb 
nil translasjhun ov thfe Bibl spfedili i^ud in it. And then we ma 
farli sa that the reform standa on an establi^t sistem and mefliud, 
Ijk the metric sistem ov wats and mezhiira, and we i^hal hav nufh- 
ing furriier tu du but pus^ it intu iis. 

Mentjm, it wud sem that ofhora and publi^era mjt find the P'llo- 
logical AsosQiiasliun a sufij^hent ofhoriti for the imfediat iis ov sucli 
reformd spehiig aa tha fhigk tu be reanabl and economical. Ofhora 
and editora ar ofheriti tu fiie masea. 

The ar ia ful ev hop. We no, tu be ^Qr, that the reform can 
not be acompliiOit in a da. No genera^un rerd in the old speling 
can bB expected tu adopt thfe nii wun for comun litereri iis. Dhar 
prejudi9ea ma be overcum and thar rean convin^t sO far that ttia wil 
agre tfiat thar children sQial be tot the beter wa. Q generasHiun, 
probabli tu er fhre generaidiuna, must gro up familyar with the nii 
speling befor it can becum iinivursal. It la sumtima sed in public 
discuishuna that the cfhang ma cum raund for aur grat grandcfhildren, 
in 1976, and this ia sed sarcasticali, aa tho it wifr a rfean for epoaing 
imiKliat acssliun. But that ia par tok for a scolar or a iilanfhropist. 

If this reform ia tu tak a 9entiiri, it ia hj tjm it wOr begun. The 
tru scelar and worker ev tu-da rejoi9ea with ol hia mjt in thfe spirit 
ev that nobl iilogium hwicfh Lord Bacon pronaun9ea on Henry VIL: 

" Ilia loa, haso marks them wel, wur dep and net vulgar, net mad 
on the spur ov a particiilar ocazfhun for thfe preaent, but out ev 
providen9 for thfe fiitiir; that hfe mit mak the estat ov hia pepl mor 
and mor hapi, after the maner ev legislatora in the anient and 
heroical tima." 

The miniits ev the last meting, and ev the Execiitiv Comiti wur 
red bj ttie Secreteri. Q paper woa red bj Mrs. E. B. Borna, ev 
New York, frem Vi9 Preaident E. Jonea, B. A., ov Liverpool, 
Erjgland, on 

SPELING REFORM IN ENGLAND. 

[In the rest ov the pages the macron, hwich indicates a long vowel sound, wil not be used, 
except ocasionaly az a ** cautionary signal."] 

Speling Referm ia a mena tu an end; liiis end being the impruv- 
ment and exten^un ov Ediica^un in the best and hjest sens, for ol 
Eggli^-speking pepl a, and fer ol Hit? ra9ea dependent or conected 
with the Agglo-Saxon ra9 bj hwetever tja, the wurld over. 

Xhe ebject and am ov Ediica^un ia tu develup the mental, meral, 
and fiaical pauera ov tiie individiial and ev comiinitia, so aa tu seciir 
the gratest amaunt ev pursunal and so^al hapines hwi(fli a benefi- 
9ent Creator intended hia inteligent cretiira ^ud enjoi. 
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RAPID PROGRES OV EDUCASHUN IN ENGLAND. 

Within ttiB past fii yBre, thB Briti^ Parliment haa decml, that 
everi cfhild in Great Britain must atend an efi^ent seal frem ttife eg 
oy 5 tu 13, continiiusli fer at Ibst for aura everi da for fjv dae in ttife 
wek, and for not les than ferti wfeks in thfe yer, unles prevented bj 
sicnes er uther unavoidabl cos. 

America ia justli praud ev its Public Scul Incum, hwidi, acord- 
ing tu the report ov thfe Ediica^iun Comi^uner, amaunts tu $80,- 
000,000, or jt 1 6,000,000. This, hauever, incliida meni colegea and 
scula fer hjer ediicab^hun. In Eggland, at thfe rat ov £2 pur dijld 
pur Anum, with a preeent atendan9 ov abaut fhre milyuna, and an 
expected atendan9 ov fjv milyuna, aur preaent expenditiir ov abaut 
;^6,ooo,ooo wil, in a fu yfera, be not far ^ert ov ^10,000,000 pur 
anum from ol sor^ea. 

Considering that ttie furst decad ov ttie I9fh 9enturi had past av^a 
befor eni sistematic eforts wur mad in England for thfe Ediicasliun 
ov ttie pepl, and that it w^oa not until abaut the midl ov the 9enturi 
that ttie Guvernment tuk the mater in hand, co^usli at furst, and 
witii fer and trembling; the pregres mad in ttiB public provi2^hun 
for Ediica^un ie truli marvelus. 

" Meni a Herod haa sot the yung cfhjld ov Popular Ediica^un.'* 
" It wud be dangerus tu instruct liife comun pppl; it wud mak them 
discontented with thar condi^un." Q noblman, the uther da, being 
askt tu suport Fonetic Speling, replid that " it wud mak noleg to 
eai for ttie mas ov agricultural laborera and uttiera, that it wud led 
them tu bB disatisfid with thar lot, and tu rebel agenst thar masters." 
It wud be rorrg tu cfharg ol the oponents ov Speling Reform with 
similar motiv8, but it ia unfortiinat for them that tha ar faund in bad 
cumpani. If ttie Pauera ev darknes had combjnd tu devia the most 
efectiv mtna for perpetuating " Popular Ignoran9," it wud be difi- 
cult tu invent an instrument beter flted for that purpus than " Eggli^ 
speling ae it ia." 

DISATISFACSHUN WITH PRESENT RESULTS IN ENGLISH SCOOLS. 

Qr thB reaults ov thfe vast and costli ma^iineri set up bj th^ Guv- 
ernment for the promo^un ov ediicasliun satisf actori '^ l8 the tjm 
ev cfhildren in Public Elementeri Scula spent tu tiie best advantag ? 
Du WB get tliB wurth ov thfe autla ov funda upon scula in iisful 
neleg ev a practical kind? Th^a ar cwesdhune that ar begining tu 
bfe askt eminusli, and tha wil pruv so meni nala in liie cofin ov 
cacegrafi. Nobodi ia satisfid with thp progres ov the cfhildren in aur 
scale. T3he Ediica^un Department yer after y rr repfets \his complant : 

" T)hB reaulta ar net satisfactori ; the reports ^o the larg propor- 
^lun ov cfhildren atending aur scula hu ar not preaented tu thfe 
inspector tu giv pruf ev the reaults ov thar instruc^un, and the 
meger natiir ev the reaults atand hi meni ov thoa hu wur examind." 

Thfe mBger natiir ev thfe reaults atand in Erjgli^ scula ma be sen 
from the fact that onli wun pur 9ent ev the Grants (Apropriaisliuna) 
voted bj Parliment fer scula ia pad for eni subject beyond Reding, 
Rjting, Speling, and Arithmetic, with sum elementeri noleg ov 
Gfeegrafi, Gramar, Histori, and Singing, 

18 
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Thfe efheritia hithertu du net sfem tu sfe hwer tti^ ^li pindhea, and, 
insted ev puting thb sadl on the preper hers — aur untb(fhabl spelirrs 
— the scru up thb tedhera tu ttiat degrb ev ten^un in thar wurk aa 
sumtima tu produ9 fatal reaults, and in meni instan9e8 efects injurius 
tu the helth ev both tecfhera and scolara. 

Thar ia a groing demand for a mor liberal rang ev studia in thfe 
scala, but the anser ev the ofhoritia ia, " No room." 

Her ia a number ov subjects crauded out er drivn tu a corner in 
aur scola. SpekiiTg ov Peni Bagks, the venerabl Preaident ov the 
Liverpool Caun9il ev Ediica^iun sed the uttier da: 

" It ia litl ^ort ov a crim tu neglect eni oportiiniti ov tedhing 
habits ov thrift and providen9 tu the rjaing genera^un." 

Mr. Wm. Rafhbone, M. P., hae efn spokn tu the sam efect. 
Hwi ar not Peni Bagks in everi Public Elementeri Scul in Liver- 
pool ? Simpli becoa the wun aur a wek can not be spard frem the 
cocfhing neceseri for the examina^un in speling. 

In the Haus ev Comuna everi se^un, and in meni Seal Borda 
and uther Asemblia in tiie cuntri, cemplants ar ofn mad, ttiat Miiaic, 
Object Lesuna, The Loa ev Helfh, Cukeri, and uther iisful subjects 
ar not mor extensivli tot in Public Elementeri Scola. T)he redi 
anser ov the Ofhoritia tu thea apela ia: "Luk at the rediciilusli smol 
•propor^un ov cfhildren we ar abl tu turn out ha can red tolerabli 
and spel corectli." 

FONETIC SPELING THE OXLI REMEDI. 

Statsmen Ijk Mr. Lowe, and Ediicatora Ijk Bi^op Temple se 
clferli that the remcdi f er ttiis ia the adop^un ov a Fonetic Sistem ev 
Speling. 

It ia no lenger a mater ov daut, er ov experiment that cfhildren 
entering seal at the ag ev fjv ma be tot on em Fonetic Sistem Red- 
ing and Speling farli wel bi the ag ov sevn. The rest ov thar tini 
at scol wud be devoted tu ttie studi ov ttie iisful subjects demanded 
for them. The cfhildren nau ask for bred and wb giv ttiem a ston; 
fed them on husks! 

Hwot a splendid oportiiniti ia aforded hi aur Bord and Volunteri 
Scula, with compulsori atcndan9 up tu the ag ov 13 er 14, for aur 
fiitiir artiaana tu bfe tot thfe elements ov mecanics, the propertia ev 
ar and weter, and uther facts ev fiaical sjen9, hwicfh it ia so impor- 
tant ttia ^ud understand, and hwicfh ar esen^al tu thfe presperiti 
ov ttife cuntri, but hwicfh ar nau crauded out b| thfe ol-engrosiiig, 
never-endiiTg, stil begining demanda ov speling! ! 

Eggliislimen, with thar ken sens ev the valii ov muni, wil net 
continii tu pa milyuna aniiali for duing badli in ten yera, wurk hwicfh 
ma be dun beter in tu. Sentimental venera^un fer old institu- 
^una ia ol vevi wel in its wa, but evn Temple Bar, with its hori 
aso^ia^una, haa bin remuvd at last, the ebstruc^una tu ttie trafic 
ov London having becum intolerabl. 

OBJECSHUNS IN THEIR LUDICRUS ASPECT. 

Thfe scefera at speling Reform ar themselva being atakt bj tiiar 
On wepuna. Q wag asks if we spel — "beauty," hwj net spel 
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"duty" "deauty"? Hwj net spel "judge" " dgeuj,*' sin9 tliB furst 
and thb last consonants in ttib wurd hav preqsli thb sam saund? er, 
rather, hwj net "juj"? Thfe Rt Hen. Rebt. Lowe, wun ov ttife 
VJ9 Preaidents ov thb Speling Reform Aso^ia^un and formerli 
Minister ov Ediica^hun, haa cfhalengd the Haus ev Cemuna ttiat net 
haf-a-duzn ov its membera can spel of-hand ttie wurd " unparal- 
leled." Wo8thB"r"tu bedubld? Woe tiiB "1" tu hh dubld in 
wun or both cesea? Thea wud be cwesdhuna tu puzl Hon. and Rt. 
Hon. membera olmost aa mucli aa turma ov the treti ov Berlin, and 
yet a cliild ov ten yera in a Welsli colyeri scul wud be plukt bj an 
Inspector for faliir in speling a wurd ov this kjnd. 

(1 serio-comic stori ia told ov a veri devout fhtological profesor 
having re9evd a leter from wun ov the alumnj ov hie celecj hu had 
gon tu hi« furst cfharg in a cuntri dhurdi. Horibl tu relat,the yung 
minister had tu or thre orfhografical blundera in thB leter adrest tu 
hiij tiitor. The gud old man we8 so ^ekt that hfe sumund the stu- 
dents tu a prar mfeting, and askt ttiem tu pra urnestli that nun ev 
thar students in fiitiir ^hud disgra9 ttiar alma mater bj bad speling. 

T3he lat Lord Palmerston fhretend tu dismis hia secreteri becea 
ttiij later spelt " wagon" with wun g, liio " gud ofhoritia" wur givn 
in suport ov ttiat speling. Lerd Malmesbury ridiciila liie jdea ev 
making speling the " wun fhing nfedful" in ttie Qivil Survi9 examin- 
a^un, and hfe declara that from documents in hia poae^un no Prjm 
Minister from Lord Bute tu Lerd Palmerston cud hav past thfe 
speling test. 

Aa thfe hevi artileri ov thfe filelogists haa efectiiali sjlen9t thfe pop- 
guna ev the etimologists, aa far aa argument ia con9urnd, a litl banter 
and raleri ma surv a purpus. 

Eni stik ia gud enuf tu bet a bad dog with. We ma fel sin9er 
simpafhi for the man hu apela tu us in sucfh a stran aa this: 

" Yu wil aboli^ ol distigc^un betwfen thfe educated and the igno- 
rant. Speling ia the wun acompli^iment 1 prjded mjself upon. I 
wun ol the prizea at thfe Speling Bee and no wun haa ever found 
mfe triping in speling. Nau, yu propoa tu mak everi urdhin in a 
raged scul fecwal tu mjself. It ia rfeali tu bad." 

It ia tu mucfh, hauever, fer aur frenda tu expect that the mardh ov 
Educa^un ia tu bfe stopt for sucfh reana. 

THE HOUSE ov COMUNS AND FONETIC SPELING. 

Thfe batl ov ra^unal speling must ultimatli be fot out aa regarda 
Eggland, at lest, in the Briti^ Haua ev Comuna. Olredi ther ar 
membera prepard, hwen the tim cuma, tu cfhampiun the coa in thi^ 
Haus. T3he cestic and in9isiv elocwen9 ov Mr. Lowe, hwidh haa 
^aterd meni an obstrucs^iun tu iisful reforma, ia ther hwen neded. 
Sir Charlea Reed, the iinivursali onord and trusted Charman ov the 
London ScQl Bord, wil, in ol probabiliti, hav a set in thfe next Par- 
liment, hwer hia cemprehensiv grasp ov ol subjects baring en edii- 
ca^un, hia pleaant maner, and bianes tact wil bfe invaliiabl in thfe 
discusOiun ev tiie cwescfhun. Tha wil be wel suported hi Mr. Henry 
Ricfhard, hua fattier woa wun ov the difef promotera ov Sunda Scula 
in Walea. Mr. Ricfhard wil bfe abl tu testifj tu ttife gud efects ov a 
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Fonetic Sistem ev spelirrg in Walea, hwer it ia an ex^ep^un tu 
fjnd eni wun unebl tu red thp nativ tung, and hwer a far larger 
proporjihun ov buks and pi^riodicala ar b6t and red tiian in Eggland, 
eltho ther ar no da scul« or pad techera tu tedli the Wel^ laggwag. 
Mr. Wm. Rathbone, the respected Member fer Liverpool, ho, witti 
hia famili, haa dun so much tu promot ediica^iun in his nativ taun, 
wil be found redi tu help hwen help ia wonted, and the sam ma be 
sed ov Messra. G. Otto Trevelyan, Mundella, Anderson, R. 
Da vies, and uthere. We ar el redi indeted tu \h^ gratest ov living 
statsmen — ov hum it ma be mor truli sed than ov most men that 
everifhing that con^urna hiimaniti is ev interest tu him — for wurda 
ov simpathi and ev counsel in this muvment, and hia valiiabl ad and 
asistan9 ma be calculated upon; i men, ev cors, William Evvart 
Gladstone. Seldum haa eni reform cum beforthe public ov Eggland 
bact bj sucfh an ara ov lurning, with sucfh an urnest practical ne9esiti 
and with so ffebl an opozi^hun. We ma ol be stimulated bj the 
urnest wurda ov Mr. Pitman: 

" Tu mfe it sema that next tu ttie promulga^un ov aur divin 
religun, ther ia nuthing in ttife preaent da so important aa Fonetic 
Speling." 

THE SPELING REFORM ASOSHIASHUN IN LONDON. 

It wil be the object and am ev ttife Speling Reform AsosTiia^un 
latli formd in London tu bring intu a focus the scaterd raa ov interest 
felt in this subject bi frenda ov Ediica^un fhruaut the Unjted 
Kingdum and the wurld. 

The Asos^hiaishun haa veri wjali abstand from comitirtg itself tu 
an apruval ev eni wun ev ttie meni skema ov Refermd Speling that 
hav bin propaunded. In its celectiv capa9iti the Aso^iiasQiun 
regarda the varius sistema propoad aa tentativ, subjectiv, experimen- 
tal, provizfhunal. P'ii, if eni, ov the efhora ov skema in Eggland 
regard thar proposal a in eni uther Ijt, and h wether thar efhora wi^i 
it er not, everi skem must be subject tu ttie apruval ev public opin- 
yun, and the sagcs^un ov Guvernment oflieriti in sum form or 
uther. 

It ma be considerd a far cwescfliun for discu^un hwether eni, 
and if eni hau meni, nil letera ma be recwjrd for a practical everi-da 
sistem ov Fonetic Speling tu be iiad bj everibodi, and ol over the 
wurld. Hwether ol the letera ov ttie preaent alfabet ^ud re tan the 
sound tha hav of nest in ttie curent Eggli^ speling, or hwether 
sum ev the letera s^hud hav hwet ma be supoad tu be thar clasical er 
thar continental pauera. Hwettier diacritical marks ar tu be 
prefurd tu digrafs, and meni uther points ttiat ar debatabl and 
debated. 

The spirit in hwidi ttiea discujshuna ^ud be conducted ia wel 
exprest in the foloiiTg wurda ov Mr. I. Pitman: 

"Ther or meni skema fer cerecting the preaent admitedli absurd 
orthegrafi, and hu ia tu be the jug aa tu hwicfh ia tu be adopted? 
(yurtenli not the projectora. It can not be utherwja ttian ttiat meni 
skema ^ud be preaented. Let them ol be lad befor the public, and 
the wun ttiat wara the best wil be adepted." 
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Mr. Lengley haa lad daun a valiiabl prin9ipl, hwicfh ma bfe ov 
grat asistan9 in framing a sistem ev Fonetic Speling. Dhb prin- 
gipl ia repbted in variing turma, several tjma, ^oing tixat Mr. L. 
wij>lit tu emfasjz it strengli : 

On pag 34 ev the Educator for Jiin and Julj ev last yfer, Mr. 
Lorrgley sea: 

" 'Dhat alfabet wil win public favor most redili hua erfhegrafi 
most nerli rcfecmbla tiib erdineri speling ev thb Eggli^ laggwag. 
It ia onli bi conforming tu thfe American and Eggli^ iis ev aur 
alfabet tliat eni reform in aur speling can win favor with tiiB pfepl. 
It ie onli in this wa that ihh transisQiun tu thfe nii erfhografi can bb 
bai tu the pppl.** 

Apljing tliis prin9ipl so as tu mak thfe best iis ev ttib preaent letera 
in a fonetic sens, we dedu9 the foloing rul, simpl, inteligibl, hwidh 
cuvera everithiiTg: 

Let ecfh ov the forti saunda in ttie laggwag be consistentli repre- 
sented bi that leter or djgraf bj hwidh it ia repreaented efnest in th% 
cemun speling. 

[The foloing^ iz printed acording tu Mr. Jones* aplicashun ov his " rool.*'] 

The aplicaishon ov this rool iz simply a mater ov calculaishon, 
and it wil be found on aulmost eny printed paij that out ov the 
meny simbolz by whidh eny given sound iz reprezented, sum wun 
simbol haz by far the numerical preponderans. Thus the hard 
gutural iz reprezented by c, >^, ^, x^ but it wil be found that c ocurz 
for this sound ten tiemz az ofen az the uther three simbolz puit 
tugether in aulmost eny pasej. For the dif thong " i,'* vairius sim- 
bolz ar uezd, az in nigh^ ^^g^t ctisle^ height^ eye^ guide^ f>uy^ rye^ 
lies, Heer, again, the numerical preponderans by far iz in faivor 
ov ie. This prinsipel ov the numerical recurens ov wun particular 
simbol for eech sound, too much overlook t, may proov the kee tu 
the solushun ov sum ov the dificultiz ov the problem. 

Mr. Pitman now sayz: 

" For mtny yeerz I did not myself think it adviezabel tu riet foneticaly with old leterz; 
but the lojic ov facts, the laps ov ticm, and ecstended intercoers with meny miendz, hav led me 
tu chainj my opinion. That ther iz a wiedspred dezier tu see whot can be dun with the old 
alfabet iz evident from a hundred diferent maicaitorz." 

Everything then points tu the concluzhon that a Fonetic Sistem 
ov speling in which the prezent leterz only ar uezd iz a practical 
nesesity, tu be advocaited sied by sied with a complected alfabet tu 
which it iz tu leed up. We must not be in too grait a hury tu setel 
every detail tu the satisfacshon ov everybody aul at wuns; it wil 
taik sum tiem tu adjust the claimz ov filolojists, printerz, teecherz,* 
and the grait public outsied. America ecspects sumthing from 
England, and it iz tu be hoept she may not be disapointed; and 
England ecspects much from America, and the dezier ov every 
SpeliiTg Reformer in England iz that the gathering at Filadelfia, 
in 1879, may giv a new impetus tu the moovment we hav aul so 
much at hart. 
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DISCUSHUN. 

Prof. Haldeman sed ttiat Mr. Jonea'a plan mjt bfe ev sum iis in 
perswading thfe ignorant, but it did not amount tu mudh ag a reform. 
Hig grand rul giva ttiis sam leter fer .meni diferent saunda. T)hfe 
leter most frfecwenth iigd for the sound ov a xn father is a; tfiat iiad 
for a vcifat ig ttib sam a; and for a mfate thb sam a; thb u in music 
ia efenest repreaented bj ^/, so ia that in but, Mr. Jonea, in fact, 
iiaeg an invurted m for u vafulL Did hia rul giv him that? He 
iiaeg ue for u in music. That sugests thfe fact that a givn sound ig 
regiilarli repregented bj wun leter or set ev leterg hwen it ig in the 
fjnal silabl, and bj anuther set in the pre9eding silabl. T3he onli 
pla9 hwer yu find ue ia in the final silabl. Hwen Mr. Jonea iigeg it 
in the furst port ov wurdg, he maks the wurdg luk aa un-Iggli^ aa 
he posibli can. It ig the sam wa with hia oe fer o in poetaitoe^ i. e., 
potato, and hig ie fer i in dieoesees^ i. e., djo^es; tha beleng in fjnal 
silabla. Q proper fonetlc alfabet for Iggli^ ia not tu be mad bi 
counting up leterg. It ia a serius and dificult sjentific problem, and 
^ud be left tu the sjentific students ov fonelogi. 

We ^ud remember that the hoi wurld ia rapidli cuming within 
Qur rang; namg ov feren pla^eg and pursuna, article, materialg, 
objects, or cuming intu our laggwag bj the fhouaand. We must 
hav a spelirrg ttiat wil not disfigiir and djsgja ol thea. The cTief 
dificulti ig with the soundg ov long ^, /, and ti, Meni Eggliblinicn 
iiad tu respel the wurda in hwidh th\ia ecur, and we had Zulu, 
Zooloo; Fiji, Feejee, sjd bj sjd; but Zulu and Fiji hav carid tht* da. 
Thfe Eggli^ Guvernment haa adopted the coamopolitan form ov 
speling foren namg and objects \\\ its dependen9ig, and the amended 
speling must du likwja. We must spel so aa tu be understud bi 
Germana and Frencfhmen and uther pepl. And we must hav a 
standard, not hof-a-duzn soundg for a leter. The Ohjo tediera, 
it la sed, spel " erysipelas" in fhurti wag. 

Hon. W. D. Henkle, ov Ohio.—" Mor tfian that." 
. Rev. H. L. Wayland, D. D., ov The National Baptist, Philadel- 
phia, ferd we ^ud hav tu wat tu long, if wb insist en having an 
alfabet hwicfh Germang and Zulua wil ac9ept. 

Prof. Haldeman. — " Dug not ttiB gentlman no that the Zulua ar 
Briti^ subjects,^" 

Dr. Wayland. — "I belev that ia a cwesdhun nau in dispiit. i 
hav hurd that rather painted viia hav bin advan9t on the subject." 

In concliizfhun. Dr. Wayland sed that ttie reform, tu be suc9esful, 
must be mad gradiiali. Hb fhot a grat del ov hig prospectiv grand- 
dhildrcn, but felt that the blesingg ov ttie reform ^ud not be kept 
bac fer them. 

Preaident W. Colegrove, ev West Virginia Coleg, sed that wun 
ov the prin9ipl rfeang hwj fonetic speling hag not bin mor redili 
re9evd ia the urging ov impurfect and unsientific alfabets. It la a 
grat mistak tu supoa that alfabets or tu suc9fed hwicfh or left ful ov 
contradic^ung and absurditig. 

Mr. C. W. Knudson, ov South Nerwalk, Conn., enfor9t the fhot 
tiiat speling acerding tu Eggli^ analogig produ9es grat cenfu2^iun, 
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espe^ali in feren proper nam a. Hb has gatherd frem hia ceres- 
ponclen9 a list ev sixti (liferent spelinga ev hia on nam. 

Dr. Walk, Secreteri pro tem,^ sed Siat thB dificulti ev introdu9ing 
a iiniferm and consistent niefhud ev speling wea perhaps over-esti- 
mated, espeisliali in sjentific turma,* In hia on profei>hun, medi9in, a 
flud ev nil turma woa poring in, pronaun9t in ol sorts ev wag. The 
embarasment wo8 veri grat, and eni gud alfabet hwicfh wud indicat 
sum standard pronun^ia^un wud bb cerdiali re9evd. 

Q paper wea red bj S. S. Haldeman, LL. D., Profesor ev Cem- 
parativ Filologi in the Univursiti ov Pennsylvania^ 

THE ETYMOLOGIC OBJECSHUN TU SPELlNG 

REFORM. 

Impruvment in Ediica^un, bofh aa regarda mater and mefliud, 
ia slo, and in aur da ther or localitia hwer tecfhera belfev liiat the 
furst step in tpdiing a cfhild tu red ia tu put him tu thB cfherles task 
ov lurning thfe form and nama ev thB alfabetic letera, overluking thp 
man point — thar pauera and censecwent fugcj^hun. Next, insted 
ev pro9eding tu red, ttie cflijld must unlurn part ov hia alfabet in 
pasiiTg thru thfe diamal swomp ov speling, hwer, after having 
acvvird thb nama ov dzhee (g) and eye (i), liB must sa dzhee-eye- 
dzhee, "gig"; dzhay-ay-dzhee, "jag"; j-u-d-g-e, "judge"; and he 
ia pvn recwjrd tu spcl a wurd hwidi enda in f, with r-o-u-g-h; and 
thus ia the strem ov ediicasQiun corupted at its sor9. 

In mj adres ov 1876 * I aliided tu thoa ho expres thar agzjeti lest 
the speling ev Shakspere and Milton ^ud be disfigiird, hwen I sed 
— " It ia probabl that thba trencfher frenda never so a copi ov ether," 
and in general, the objecjdiuna tu a reform ev Iggli^ f speling 
cuma from thfe clas iiaing sucfh fiitilitia. 

On the eca2^hun ov a Icctiir tu tfecfhera on thfe subject ov etimel- 
ogia, i woa askt: " Ilau ia it pesibl for a speling refermer tu discus 
etimologi?" Mi repli wea tu the efect that — Laggwag ia older than 
speling, and a suc9esful studi ov etimologi must be bast upon thfe 
Loa ev Specfh. 

Tu sa ttiat an elterd spelirrg wud interfer witti the studi ov eti- 
mologi, ia vurtiiali tu asurt that Dr. Jehnson, in ttie last 9enturi, woa 
the gratcst ov Igglij^li ctimologists, becea the speling woa setld 
cfhefli hi him. Yet he woa aa litl ov an etimelogist aa ttioa ar hfl 
iia this argument. 

The grat oflioritia in etimologi hav bin foneti^ana ho went at 
wun9 tu the loa ov spedi, aa thar wurks indicat; and in ttiis feld 
Johnson haa bin superseded bj Webster, Mahn, Latham, and uttiera; 
and rfe9entli Sktat haa is^hud thfe furst part ov hia " Etimological 
Dicishuneri ov tlib Igglisli Laggwag " — tu be modifjd and extended 
bj fiitiir obaurvcra. 

The da after the pre9Bdirrg senten9 wea ritn, Thfe London Acad- 
emy cam tu hand with a noti9 ov Prof. Skfeat's grat undertaking, 

* Buletin ov the Speling- Reform Asoshiashun, No. i, Boston, 1877. 

t Desended from (old) Eng-lish, and this from Ang-lish or Ang^lo-Saxon. Compare this 
vowel closure with Latin clarus, German klar, French clair, Inglish clear. 
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bj Mr. Swfeet, ha objects tu " awe " beirrg refurd tu Agglo-Saxon 
" oga" aa being " against all laws of sound-change." Hb sea it ia 
from Scandinavian " agi," " first pointed out by Prof. Zupitza" — but 
tiha ar aso9iated bj Diefenbach. ^Prof. Skeat ia diargd with " ig- 
noring the vowel laws when he sees two words temptingly alike. 
Thus he connects Sless and d/iss^ bird and broody without any hint 
of the phonetic difficulties.'* But " rightly rejecting the absurd 
identifications'* ev "bad" with German "bose" and Persian "bad,** 
the wurk ia hjli praad; and Mr. Sweet sea ev ttie subject, that " Ety- 
mology is not a pursuit to be taken up by dabblers and dilletanti, 
as many still assume, but is really the sum of the results of every 
branch of philological science.** 

Amung the ffebl atemts at etimelogi, ttiat ev Dr. Ricfhardson is 
prominent. Yet Dr. Trendh fhigks him a valiiabl ofhoriti, and 
no wunder, becea thb eminent prelat standa in the furst ragk ev thfe 
epoaera ov ra^unal speling. In the yer 1851 he publi^t a wurk 
" On the Study of Words," hwicfh ^oa that he ia mor ev a lus toker 
ttian an etimologist, mor formidabl in asurs^hun than in sien9. Web- 
ster'a Dic^uneri in ta quarto veliima wea publi^t in 1828, repub- 
li^t in London in 1832, yet Dr. Trendh neglected it, and sed ov. 
Ricfhai*dson'a, that " it is the only one from which I can promise 
you effectual help, for it is the only English one in which etymology 
assumes the dignity of a science" — aa under FIVE, for hwidh he 
9Jts old Wachter, ho (thru Greek rrevre) refura it tu avizra all — "be- 
cause ^2^^ fingers are all,'' And Trendh himself, feloing Tooke, 
refura " odd *' to " owed." 

Trendh'a lusnes ov statment apera in the asur^un that " no one 
now believes in astrology,'* yet astrolegic olmanacs ar extensivli 
sold from yer to yer. He credits Hora9e with having sed mor and 
wiaer fhinga about wurda than ever hav bin sed elshwer. In hia 
introductori lectiir he deprfe9iQts thb laggwagea ev savagea bj asurt- 
in^ thar " brutal poverty," " their degradation and debasement " — 
and in saing — " P'earful indeed is the impress of degradation which 
is stamped on the language of the savage" — sudh laggwagea being 
(he sea in everi cas) " the remnant and ruin [?] of a better and nobler 
past.** 

DobrizhofFer (1784) ia 9ited for tfl Saufh American laggwagea aa 
having no wurd for " thanks," tho "the nativa in return for a gift 
wud sa, "This will be useful to me," or, "This is what I wanted." 
But ^al we depre9iat the Igglisli becea tha refur wurda lik honor, 
honesti, virtii, piiriti, justi9, politnes, siviliti, tu a foren sor9, hwjl 
steling, fheft, murder, or nativ? 

But let us tak a luk at sum ov thea disparagd tunga. Ther ar 
ecwivalents fer "thank " in the wjdli speld Tupi (toopee) ov Brazil 
in Aztec, Cree, Ojibway, Lummi (Western America), Yoruba 
(African). Dakota (er Sioux) haa wurda for thank, thanks, thankful, 
thankfuli, fliankles; wer it not so, Sitting Bull and Man-afrad-ov- 
hia-horsea cud not expres tiiar gratitiid for being drivn from thar 
homa bj pepl hu, liio tha hav not a " brutal poverty" (but rattier a 
brutal ridhnes) ev spedh, mjt admjr the Dakota verb hwidh, aa givn 
bj Rigga, frem a root KSA (brak of, separat), ferma baksa (tu cvt 
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of with a nif er se) ; paksa (tu bmk of bj pu^irrg); yaksa (tu bjt ef) 
— and utherg. 

In " English Past and Present " (1855) the ofhor speks ev tiie nii 
letera recwjrd tu print Iggli^ foneticali, aa " a vast number," a fraz 
hwicfh mjt be expected in thfe furst esa ev a scolgurl hu had net sen 
a perfornian9 ov the Pinafore Opera, hwicfh so efectiiali ridiciila thB 
vi9 ev exagerasjhun. Farther, he asurts that the " greatest of all 
absurdities" ia a pronaun9ing dic^uneri. Yet, hwet ethnologists 
c6l ttie co7ivade * mjt be supoad grater — er the referen9 ev el lag- 
gwag'ea tu Hebru — er making Jewa and Welishmen out ev thfe 
American aborig'inea — er solu^hun ev the cwedratiir ev ttie 9urcl — 
but in the opinyun ev aur trendiant critic, thfee or les absurd than 
pronaun9irrg dicishuneria. 

But hau or we tu tret buk-wurda that we hav never hurd? Aa 
a bei I wea fend ov bjelogi. I nii heks (hawks), but the nam 
" falcon" (fecn) wea net in us in mj localiti. Hwen i found it in 
reding, i pronaun9t it fal-con, with " al " ev "rali"; and I supoad 
tiier wea a wurd raleri (raillery) insted ev raleri (thfe naun ev rali); 
but aa i nii " eitiier" and " neither' aa specfh wurda, I never get so 
far astra aa tu red them eye-ther and njgh-ther; and prebabli a l6 
ev IgglisQi specfh ev hwidh i wea uncen^us prevented me frem 
puting the incempatibla ^^^/i tugether in "su'gest." 

Trencfh sea that in speling " analize" " the tap-root of the word is 
cut." He asks: "What number of readers will recognize in it 
then the image of dissolving and resolving aught into its elements?" 
el ev hwicfh wud hav bin acempli^t with " analyse," the jdfea and 
pauer ev hwicfh du net \\ in ether speling. But if he ia sucfh a sticler 
ier y in "ana-ly-se," hau wud hfe get rid ev u in " so-lu-tion," ev v 
in "se-lv," and 00 in "loo-s-en " ? — el frem the rut ev "ana-ly-se." 
And hau distiggwi^ lu ev "solution" frem lu ev " diluvial," 
hwicfh Curtius and Pott mak difcrent? and hau ^o the afiniti ev 
lustration, lotion, dilute, lave, lavender? 

TliB rut ev ana-ly-se ia Sanscrit lu (= loo, c^^/, hen9 separat); 
that ev " lave " ia Latin lu (wes(h), and Pott devots sixten pagea 
(frem p. 1294 tu 1310 ev hi a furst veliim) tu thfea tu stema. The 
Latin and the generic nam ev the " etter" ia lutra, aa if liiB washer 
er swimer^ but the Latin efhor, Varro, sea it wea namd frem cuting 
ruts, hwicfh wud giv it the uther rut. Varro prebabli confounded 
ttie carnivorus eter with the plant-eting bever, aa Dr. Johnson 
defind "weasel" aa "A small animal that eats corn and kills mice." 
In Agglo-Saxon " elpend " ment elefant, and "olfend" ment camel. 

If "analyse" aa an Iggli^ wurd recwjra y^ so dua "papyr" 
(Holland, 1635), from PAPYRUS; but without sucfh ke, "para- 
site" ia aa mudli Greek aa " sycophant." Pesibli the^ in "sylvan" 
(Latin silvanus), and g" in " sovereign" (Latin supernus), and in 
" pregnable" (Frencfh prenable), ma be atribiited tu sum tap-rut 
thfeori. Iggli^i ha« para lik bath bath, haf hav, exciis exciia, pur- 
pos propoa, cfhei9 cfhua, hwer a sonant marks vurba, hwicfh acaunts 
for the z-sound in " analyse." 

* In hwich, hwen a child iz born, the father iz put tu bed and cared for, hwile the mother 
atends tu her usual duties. 

19 
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Hwjl Dr. Trencfh cligga tu hia y'a with so litl wiadum, hfe mis- 
iBcla hia redera in 9iting a par ev wurda, aa " spirit " and " sp right,'* 
hwer ' sprite* ia a ^lort form ov 'spirit.* 

It woa olwag roiig and agenst etimologi tu rjt tiife ^ert fjnal ev 
wurda Ijk ' histori ' with 'y*; and it wea reng tu U8 it aa a consonant. 
In fact, 'y' repreaents several distigct letera; furst and properli, its 
Greek, Agglo-Saxon, and Dani^ paucr ov German ' ii,' Frencfh 
' u,* a sound stil iizd in Scotdh: secundli, aa dipfhongal in 'by' 
(Dutdh bij, Vandijk or Vandyck), hwer it stands for ' ij': fhurdli, 
for the consonant in ' ye,* iiwer it grO out ev wun ov the ritn ferma 
ov '^.' In old ^ggli^ it ia a substitiit for an Agglo-Saxon leter 
for //i, so that the definit articl spelt 'ye* ia tu be red ^Ae, 

Ignorans ov thfe European alfabet apera in aur moda ev rfeding 
South African wurda cenected with the Zulu (= Zooloo) wor. 
Kraal (= Krai) ia absurdR givn bj sum orftioepists aa ' Kra-al,* in 
tu silabla. In the nam ev the nativ javlin, ' assagai,* the Dutcfh 
pronouns edh s piirli and distigctli (thfe wurd being Arabic — the 
furst silabl the articl), the ' g' aa in Dutdh, aproximating the Arabic 
ghain ov the original ; and the acsented f jnal ' ai ' aa in ' aisle.' In 
Iggli^, the last silabl wud becum gui aa in ' guile.' So the nam 
ov a South American aligator, the ' cayman,' woa intended tu be 
pronaunst with ki ev ' kjnd,* Dhfe gh ov thfe original ov assagai 
ecura aa the inijshal ov ' razzia* (an incursion), properli ghaaia (witii 
a siggl Iggliish 2r). The speling ' razzia,'. and pronunsia^un 'rat- 
si-o,' impli Italian, but ttie wurd ia Arabic, the ini^al ' r' bfeing da 
tu a Frencfh ratling, provinjshal gutural, hwidi repla9ea tru 'r.' 

Oltho sum pretend that speling ^ud be etimolegic, it must not 
cros 9urten sensles rula, Etimelogi recwjra final i in bludi (blodig); 
histori (historo); sturdi (estourdi); tordi (tardif); but a kjnd ov 
superstiishun ferbida fjnal 'i,' and it ia introdu9t clandestinli bj taking 
its dubl form 'ij' and smuglirrg it in aa 'y,* and so 'felly* (folia) had 
beter luc than the brut with a lien*a peltri, and sema tu hav ttie 
Greek ending ov ' moly* (a kjnd ov plant) hwer it ia etimologic. 

T)he letera ferbidn tu be final wur — c, i, j, q, u, v — and thea wur 
olso forbidn tu be dubld; henss forma Ijk back; due; imbrue; pique; 
etc., aperd. It semd imposibl tu hav a wurd slav, becoa the ped- 
ants recwjrd a fjnal ' e,' hwen the wurd must be pronaunst slave. 
But in a fii casea comun senss haa prevald, and we fjnd nama Ijk 
Boulaq; Sutlej; slav; haj or hajj; but navigatora or denjd the ' vv* 
acerded tu navvia. 

Najshuna without 'k* iia ' q' insted, but it dar not be diso9iat from 
' u,' and in borod wurda we fhigk we must giv Ijf tu tiiis parasjt, 
this pretended ' u,' and red kenen' aa quj'njn, elttio vsre sa musketo. 

Insted ov ading, Iggli^ speling ofn fhworts ttie etimologist, aa 
in blacbord exer9iaea, hwer a iisles ' e' interfere with the rela^un 
ov ' tru-th ' tu ' tru,* lo Saxon ' tru.' 

I hav nou tu col aten^un tu the fact that tiie opoaera ov ra^unal 
speling or iizfhuali anti-reformera in Latin pronunsia^un, thus 
demenstrating the wurfhlesnes ev tharopinyuna en etimelogi. Nou, 
so important du I regard cerect Latin, that (aa I hav sed in the 
"National Journal ev Education," Mo rdh 20, 1879), — " Altitio in 
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my Outlines of Etymology, 1878, the principles ar drawn from 
English, yet I hav deemd it necessari to add the Latin alphabet in 
an appendix, as without it I can not conceiv of an honest etymologi, 
either (eether) of English or of Latin." 

I wil nau go farther, and sa that thfe instructer hu pretends tu 
tedh Iggli^h etimelogi with the ad ev a spiirius Iggli^i Latin ia 
gilti Gv a bredi ov trust; becoa, for exampl, if a k-saund ia not 
present in the secund silabl ov Latin ' cancer,* then Iggli^ ' canker* 
and Italian ' canchero' (ch aa k), ar without etimelogi. If Latin ne? 

inet) id tu be cold knee (insted ov nay)^ then it ia a niier wurd than 
Tjglijsh ' nay.' And if Arjglo-Saxon na (no) ia not tu hav the Latin 
vauel ov 'arm' it ia ev ecwal ag with ' nay,' and ' no' wud be frem 

* nay,' hwicfh ia net the fact, nor ia 'nay' from ' no.' If we put the 
vauel ov c/tzy in Latin clarus (clear) we ar no nerer the sor^ than 
Frencfh ' clair,' tu hwicli German ' klar' wud vurtuali bfe refurd,and 
©Itho this wud enabl us tu aso9iat ' glare' (er glair) with Frencfh 

* clair,' ther wud be a dificulti in acauntirrg fer ' glo' and ' glori.* 

Adjurnd, tu met at half-past i o'cloc. 

Wednesday, Jiilj 30. 

Thfe Aso^iia^un met at half-past i o'clec. Dhe Preaident in 
thB cfhar. The miniits ov the last meting wur red and apruvd. 
On moi(hun the foloin^ membura wur apointed a Cemiti tu nom- 
inat ofi9era for thfe next yer? Rev. C. K. Nelson, D. D., ev St. 
John'a Coleg, Md., Prof. E. H. Barlow, ev Lafayette Coleg, Pa., 
Hon. W, D. Henkle, ov Salem, Ohjo, 

Q paper woa red bi Prof. Barlow, frem Mr. S. N. D. North, ov 
the Utica Merning Herald, on 

SPELING REFORM IN JURNALISM. 

* [Mr. North's adres is spelt, by hiz recwest, acording' tu the Five New Rules.] 

If language, as the satirist says, was given man to conceal his 
thouofhts, the English spelling must hav been invented to prevent any 
thinking at all. But if as we believe, language has a higher purpose 
— and that the highest purpose conceivabl in a human invention — 
spelling shares that purpose, for it is the vehicl by which language 
is able to transmit and preserve human thought. Spelling can na 
more be fettered than the language it embodies, or the mind that 
speaks thru the language. Changes both of language and spelling 
are as inevitabl as the development of the human race to which 
they bear witnes. They are dependent upon circumstances ; but 
they wil never cease until humanity ceases to move forward or 
backward. The development of language is beyond the reach of 
human law ; but its spelling is a machinery with adjustabl parts» 

* I. — Omit a from tlie di^raf ^a when prononnst as e short, as in hed, helth, etc. 
2. — Omit silent e after a short vowel, as in hav, giv, liv, definit, infinit, forbad, etc. 
3. — Write /for //r in such words as alfabet, fantom, camfor, filosofy, teleg^raf, etc. 
4. — When a word ends with a double leter, omit the last, as in shal, wil, clif, eg^, etc. 
5. — Change ed final to / when it has the sound of /, as in lasht, imprest, fixt, etc. 
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wholly within the control both of law and reason. This Associatico 
seeks to govern these changes in spelling ; to direct and accelerate 
them by the application of scientific method to the evolution which 
neither prejudice, nor habit, nor a (ixt literature can permanently 
retard. 

I do not make my appearance before such an Association to 
rehearse arguments alredy known and accepted here, in favor of the 
reform of English orthografy, nor to join the discussion of dis- 
puted questions regarding what may be termed the technique of 
the reform. These questions may safely be left to those who make 
the science of language the study of their lives. There is another 
question, quite as important, which involves the ways and means of 
incorporating this reform into the current orthografy of the English 
writing world. As a practical busines man, interested in the spelling 
reform chiefly because it offers a vast improvement in the busines 
relations of the hundred million of people dependent upon English 
for inter-communication, I shal offer some suggestions upon this 
branch of the subject, in its relations to the Journalism of the United 
States. 

There is now but one serious impediment in the way of the rapid 
introduction of a reformed English spelling. The general acceptance, 
among those whose opinion carries weight, of the abstract principles 
of the Spelling Reform Association, affords every encouragement to 
zelous perseverance. But in spite of it, the spelling reform drags. 
The difficulty, like that which confronts the would-be swimmer, is to 
take the first plunge. No man likes to spel fonetically, while all 
his neighbors are spelling with a dictionary at their elbow. No 
publisher cares to dres his books in reformed spelling, when his 
readers are stil wedded to the deformed spelling. The spelling 
association may issu its bulletins; the professors may recommend; 
the filologists may demonstrate the absurdity of this voluntary 
slavery; but stil it continues. Where shal a beginning be made.^ 
It is left for American Journalism to make it. 

This Association must frankly admit the popular indifference, 
among the mas of English-speaking peopl everywhere, to the pro- 
posed changes in spelling, The vis inertia is a powerful enemy. 
It becomes more powerful when, as in this case, the reform in whose 
light it stands, is not vehemently opposed in any quarter. Every 
great movement feeds upon opposition ; every movement ceases to 
be great when it is received with indifference. This popular lethargy 
towards the spelling reform is due not only to the natural prejudice 
with which most peopl receive every proposition, however sensibly 
to change fixt habits, but to a vague sense of the magnitude and 
difficulty of the task, behind which all the unreasoning prejudice 
runs for refuge. We are appealing, not to the unborn children, nor 
to the several suffering millions now in the schools, but to grown 
men and women who hav learned to spel — or rather, who think 
they ,hav learned to spel. Habit rules their world; and it is easier 
to overcome an army with banners. The pres is the most direct, 
the most far-reaching, the most powerful weapon with which you 
can attack it. 
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This passiv hostility to the spelling reform is made almost activ 
by a popular impression that the reform wil compel every one to 
learn a new alfabet, and commit to memory a new spelling of a 
hundred thousand English words. Such a feeling can not wel be 
coerced. It must be coaxt. It must be admitted that the members 
of the spelling reform association are in part responsibl for this 
impression and its consequences. The wheels of your progres wil 
hardly be unlockt until it is removed. I shal hope to justify 
these two assertions by indicating the relations of the reform to 
journalism. 

The journalist is a man whose implements of daily labor are these 
English words, against whose whimsical and opprcssiv spelling 
this Association utters anathema. As a practical man, the journalist 
ought to recognize the fact that he wil profit by an improvement and 
simplification in his tools in the same way that others profit by the 
wonderful things science and invention hav done for the tools of 
every laborer save only him who works with written and printed 
words. Notwithstanding the marvelous evolution in journalism 
effected by the fasc printing pres and the telegrafic transmission of 
news, the journalist is stil at work with implements contempora- 
neous with the vellum and the stylus which Guttenberg's types 
made obsolete. 

Language and journalism hav a history in large part common to both. 
Both are growths, expanding and changing, absorbing and rejecting, in 
obedience to laws which govern the world's progres. The journalist 
has seen his profession develop in two centuries from a despised and 
illicit pursuit into the fourth estate of the relm. Younger than 
the English language, journalism has caught up with it and passt 
it, as a system regulated and controlled by scientific principles. Our 
printing presses are two hundred years in advance of our spelling. 
Printed language is subject to the same arbitrary, accidental, con- 
tradictory and absurd rules which governed its orthografy when 
England maintained and justified the censorship of the pres; when 
Prynn was sentenced to a fine, the pillory, the loss of his ears and 
imprisonment for life, because he dared to print in defiance of the 
licenser; when the liberty of the pres was a Utopia of political 
dreamers. 

But journalism, which has conquered its way thru the royal 
licenser, thru the parliamentary prohibition, thru the common law 
maxim — **the greater the truth the greater the libel," to a freedom 
which is itself the most eloquent witnes o( the advance of civiliza- 
tion — journalism stil rests under an intellectual bondage as slavish 
and exacting as that legal dures from which it has escaped. The 
time has truly come when it ought to insist upon emancipation from 
the English orthografy of the illiterate printers of the sixteenth 
century. 

In any calculation of the probabilities of the introduction of a 
reformed English spelling, the newspaper pres must be regarded as 
a chief agency. While it remains hostil or indifferent — which is 
the most effectiv hostility — the spelling reform can never take firm 
hold either upon the book-makers or the school teachers. The latter 
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especially are handicapped by precedent, in bondage to long-printed 
text-books, and at the mercy of the popular prejudice or indifference. 
Not so the pres. It may dictate the spelling of the continent, if it wil. 

The increase in the number and circulation of American news- 
papers is the unparalleled fenomenon in the literary history of the 
world. Our population has doubled once every twenty-five years — 
but the total annual circulation of American newspapers has doubled 
once in every nine years — or nearly three times as fast as our pop- 
ulation. In 1775, thirty-seven newspapers, of which none were daily, 
printed 1,200,000 copies annually. In 1870, 5,871 papers, of which 
one sixteenth were daily, printed 1,508,548,230 copies, of which 
nearly one-third were daily. In a single year the newspaper pres 
of the United States sends out a larger number of printed pages 
than are contained in all the libraries of America. Each page is 
red by from one to five citizens. Their reading is a recognized 
part of the daily busines of our social, political and commercial life. 
A century ago, books were red as almost exclusively; to-day the 
larger proportion ot the newspaper constituency rarely looks into 
a book. 

It is not possibl to over-estimate the influence, direct and indirect, 
which this endles multiplication and circulation of printed pages 
exerts upon the community, p'inetrating to all classes day after day, 
morning and evening, week by week, ceaselessly, perpetually. The 
indirect influence of the pres, thru this constant occupancy of the 
public eye, is vastly greater than its direct effect upon the thought 
and opinion of the world. This indirect influence is largely exerted 
upon the world's current vernacular. Most of the changes in or- 
thv)grafy during the last century hav come about thru the pres. If 
the pres had not adopted Webster's improvements in the spelling of 
a limited number of words, they must hav died a-borning. Marshal 
the army of words of doubtful origin and uncertain respectability 
the pres has forced into the dictionaries, by its persistent use of 
them ! It seizes the coinages of busines, of politics, of the street, 
and givs them local habitation, until the prim and prudish dictionary 
makers are compelled to stamp them as genuin English words. 
Thus the pres ** bulldozes" the language of the day — to make use of 
one of the instances of its tyranny. Recalling what the pres has 
alredy done for the English language in this respect — whether wisely 
or unwisely, this is not the time to inquire — it is safe to assert that 
the spelling reform is a work within the compas of its powers, and 
that it is the natural agency, because of its wonderfully intimate 
and reflex relations to the people, thru which that work must be ac- 
complisht. When a united pres has adopted the reformed orthografy, 
the problem is solved ; for it wil drive the rest of the world into it 
in self-defense, if not for self-advantage. 

But this is an achievement of a long time and gradual accom- 
plishment, even after the spirit and the purpose are secured. The 
genuin spelling reformer ought to stand redy to adopt at once every 
modification of alfabet and orthografy essential to an absolutely 
fonetic spelling. But this is obviously impossibl in journalism, 
even if it is practicabl between the individual members of this 
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Association. A reformed alfabet can not be thrust at once into the 
newspaper pres, because the patrons of the pres can not read it. 
We might as wel make use of the hyeroglyfics of an Egyptian 
obelisk. For the pres must discharge the doubl duty of educating 
its readers lo the reform, while it is accomplishing the reform itself. 
A journal which should suddenly cast off its old familiar dres, and 
don an alfabet in which there was a character for every sound and 
only one sound for every character, could not retain its constituency 
long enough to reconcile it to the reformation. The difficulties in 
the pathway of a universal introduction, even of the simpler modi- 
fications of the alfabet proposed, are almost insurmountabl. The 
necessity for complete new fonts of type is obstacl enough to pre- 
vent unity of action in that direction. 

The pres of the United States has a fixt habit of moving but a 
trifle faster than the community which sustains it. Its influence as 
an educating power is doubtles broadened by this habit. Recog- 
nizing the fact, why should not the spelling reform seize upon that 
trifle, and be thankful for it, in expectation of better things to come ? 
If the pres is to be made the champion of the refowci,';it must be per- 
mitted to approach it by sections, as the five rules approved by the Fi- 
logical Association propose. Let this Association devote its energies 
to the triumph of these five simpl, practicabl methods of reform 
in spelling, and then move onward to another and yet another five 
rules. Thus hav all reforms reacht their fruition. Thus are fixt 
habits conquered. Thus may the most stalwart prejudices be roasted 
to death over a slow fire. Thus, and in no other way, is it possibl 
to secure the powerful alliance of the newspaper pres. 

There is no sound reason why every journal in the land should 
not at once adopt the five rules and resolutely carry them into the 
newspaper and the job office. Within a month from the change, 
every constituency wil be habituated to the improvement, and, what 
is better, conscious that it is an improvement. The adoption of 
these five rules wil be the logical extension and systematization of 
a habit which has long been growing upon the pres. Every tendency 
in journalism is towards a simpler typografy. It has abolished 
the indiscriminate use of the capital letters. One of Horace 
Greeley's familiar sentences, deformed and bedizened with a frontis- 
piece on every noun, is now a typografical curiosity. There is a 
far les wasteful use of punctuation marks than custom formerly 
dictated. Italics are banished from the pres in the same way, and 
for the same reason — because editors are beginning to realize that 
the force of language lies not in its appearance to the eye but 
in its meaning to the mind. The reasoning is equally good in its 
application to spelling. It is not the appearance of the word, not 
the number of letters employed in its spelling, nor the ingenuity ex- 
ercised in torturing them into the collocation least suggestiv of the 
pronunciation, which conveys its meaning to the reader any more 
than to the listener. The silent letters are nothing but the relics of 
modes of utterance which formerly prevailed. Omitted and elided 
sounds hav disappeared, leaving behind them these gravestones 
for us to stumbl over. Hundreds of these silent letters hav dis- 
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appeared in turn. The hundreds remaining wil follow them some 
time. The eternal friction of language catches a new one every 
now and then. Why should they not all go at once, or in bat- 
talions? 

It is years since many of us first dropt the superfluous '* me " 
off ''''programme;'' and the only objection I ever heard raised was 
advanced by a certain college president, when urged to use the 
briefer form upon the commencement scheme — he was afraid the 
peopl would think the faculty did not know how to spel ! Alredy 
many of us are long used to dropping the final ** te " from the entire 
group of words like cigarette, quartette, etiquette; and the words hav 
gained a manly, straightforward appearance from the elision. But 
why do we stop here ? Both pres and community are committed 
to the principl of these improvements because both hav followed 
the exampl of the brave Noah Webster, in kicking a lot of these 
orthografic tramps out of doors. Why do we hesitate, then, to pres 
on, as fast as we may, to the legitimate conclusion } I shal refuse 
to believe that the courage of the American journalist is not equal 
to the test which loyalty to the spelling reform applies. 

There is nothing in the five rules more radical, more orthografi- 
cally outre than are the changes alluded to above. Why do we con- 
tinue to carry that ugly '^ ugh^* like an old man of the sea, upon 
the backs of our thoroughs, throughs and boroughs! Long ago 
the peopl of my county sanctioned its ** taking off," when they 
permitted the descendants of the founders of the first village 
planted on the hedwaters of the Mohawk River to shorten up 
their "Whitesborough," so that the village letter-writer might 
hav time to reach the mail before it closed. Who wil mis the 
" ue " that the spelling reform association begs the newspapers to 
drop from the rear of catalogue and demagogue, where the pair hav 
been silently catching a stolen ride for all these generations.^ Why 
should not the pres be as fierce to kick this intruding letter k out of 
the alfabet as it is to drive a thief out of public office .^ Why 
must we use a/ and an ^, when a single f is better than both .^ 
Why should we longer flatter our consonants by the inevitabl 
doublet at every possibl opportunity ? All the world stops ^^ hen it 
is thru — except the printer. With him, as with the witches, it is an 
endles ** double, double, toil and trouble." 

Of the several fases of the practical aspect of this question as 
applied to journalism, the saving of time, labor and money is of the 
first importance. I once had the awful temerity to print a column 
of matter after the manner of the five rules, just to show 
how easy and delightful it was. A subsequent calculation based 
upon that column showed a saving of not quite one letter to a line, 
in a column of 248 lines. If the whole paper had been spelled in 
the same economical fashion, the saving would hav been 7,500 
letters per day — more than two million letters a year, or about one- 
thirty-sixth of the total number of letters used and re-used in the 
composition of the three hundred and thirteen issues. These 
figures become more impressiv, when applied to the large quarto 
editions of the metropolitan pres. They become stil more impres- 
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siv, when by an extension of the same calculation, we find that the 
600 daily papers in the United States are setting up and re-distri- 
buting, over and over again, one billion, five hundred and fifty mil- 
lion of the superfluous letters which would disap[>ear unmisst and 
unmoumed from our spelling, by the adoption of the five rules. 
The weekly and monthly prej-, numbering 5.300, are setting up 
the same number of superfluous letters. If the opponent of the 
spelling reform wil stop long enough to count one billion, he may 
consent to believe before his task is finisht, that it is worth while 
to save the vital energy, the precious time, the costly labor thus 
wasted in blind homage to the frailties of our mother tongue. To 
put this question in another form, this calculation shows that enough 
of these superfluous letters are used by those who neglect the five 
rules, to fil ful five issues a year of the journal with which I am 
connected. 

Mr. Jones, of London, has carried the calculation stil farther. 
Appealing for the adoption of a fonetic spelling throughout, he shows 
the gain from the total omission of silent letters to be seven per 
cent. This would give a saving of $105,000 a year in the compo- 
sition bills of the London Daily News^ and a saving of %2 1 0.000 in 
the composition of the London Times. This is an enormous waste 
— a self-imposed tax upon knowledge, upon literature, upon the 
newspaper publisher and the newspaper reader. The whole ten- 
dency of the times is toward the economic reform. It is the cry in 
politics ; and the best work of science is devoted to the utilization 
of waste materials and refuse. The pres is forever prating about 
governmental economy, and forever tolerating n'frhin itself the most 
uneconomical feature of our nineteenth century life. 

The printer is the best speller in the world. It is his busines to 
know how to put the right letter in the right place; and yet there 
are no printers who are infallibl spellers. They are addicted to 
the dictionary, tormented by the variegated spelling of hurried 
editors, pursued by the argus-eyed proof-reader. No occupation is 
so endlessly made up of detail. One by one, each of the myriad 
letters which make the current literature of the day is picked up, 
adjusted, and again distributed, with an average of six different move- 
ments to each letter. There are fifty thousand printers in the 
United States. In their behalf, the journalists ought to combine 
for the ostracism of the superfluous letters. If we are ever to hav 
a machine by which type can be successfully set and distributed, 
the banishment of the silent letters wil become of even greater me- 
chanical importance than now. 

The pres need hav no fear that its constituency wil rebel against 
the gradual introduction of the spelling reform. The cantankerous 
subscriber who stops his paper because this or that feature of its 
mechanical arrangement does not suit him, wil doubtles be on hand ; 
but he must be discounted any way. We may judge of the general 
effect upon readers by the remarkabl popularity of Josh Billings* 
writings — the pioneer spelling reformer, who has broken the path- 
way more thoroly than we imagin, by showing peopl that the 
nearest and easiest way to reach a given orthografic point, is 
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by the bee line. Insted of disguising his wit by this straight 
spelling, the almanac immorist makes it the more paiatabl and dis- 
tinguishabl. 

Ic is a fact capabl of demonstration that the average newspaper 
reader does not know how to spel. This is a grave charge to bring 
against the independent and intelligent American peopl, and in the 
face of a recent declaration of Richard Grant White that '* but 
comparatively few persons do not always spel according to the dic- 
tionary." But it is proved by the letters which are written by news- 
paper subscribers, ordering or renewing a subscription. Any pub- 
lisher will bear out the assertion that as many as every third letter 
of this kind is misspelled, in one or more words. Yet they are the 
briefest possibl letters; and the words used are the most familiar 
and the least intricate, orthografically. I insist that no journal has 
a more intelligent constituency than the one with which I am con- 
nected ; and yet its readers hav half a dozen different methods of spell* 
ing the word ** Herald.'* It is not a word that the five rules wil help 
them with ; but if such a word is a stumbling block, what vast 
assistance the five rules wil be in numberles words now spelled in 
ignorance with nearer approach to the fonetic orthografy than the 
dictionaries tolerate. 

The average newspaper reader is the farmer, the busines man, 
the well-to-do mechanic — peopl with the average education and 
average culture, employed in other than literary pursuits, and 
prone to forget the quixotic orthografy they could never com- 
pletely master in the days of their schooling. It is no fault of 
their own that they slip in their spelling. Let us rather look upon 
it as a disgrace to the English-speaking world of the nineteenth 
century, that it has permitted itself to reach that century without 
perfecting for its daily use an orthografy so scientific that every 
word can be spelled as a column of figures \^ added, and the spelling 
verified as the addition is verified. 

Here, then, is a great and open field for journalism — new to it as 
amission, but suggestively akin to the achievement it alredy boasts 
in the establishment of its ov/n right of free speech. The work is 
redy to its hand — ripe for journalism to reap the rewards of the 
agitation v/hich you gentlemen hav so unselfishly and persistently 
kept alive. The spellmg reform needs but the singl impetus which 
the pres can giv it. Its accomplishment wil outrank any triumph 
the newspaper has yet achieved, in its positiv benefits to the world. 
I wish that every journalist whose eye may fall upon these words 
could be induced to consider this work that pleads for the champion- 
ship of his profession, in the light of his own ideal of what that 
profession ought to be and to do. In no other field can it so largely 
and beneficently demonstrate its power. The pres of the United 
States is divided between hostil political clans. The energies of 
one half are largely wasted in fighting the other half. Its direct 
influence is pitiably weakened and neutralized by this perpetual 
jangle. Here at least is one field in which it can unite with a common 
purpose, to achieve a work that wil win for it the lasting regard 
of the people who read. Why shal not journalism contribute of 
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its abundant might to make our glorious English language not only 
the most affluent and concise, but the most filosofical of written 
languages, crowning it with a new glory as it marches on its con- 
quering way ? Chevaliers of the pres ! let us wage war against the 
despotism of the dictionary ! 

DISCUSHUN. 

• 
Vi9 Preaident S. S. Haldeman in liiB dhar. 

Mr. Fran9is Wella, editor ev the Evenirrg Bulletin, Philadelphia^ 
W08 not redi tu ac9ept the diitia ev the jurnalist aa stated in thb 
paper. Hfe sugested ebjecb^iuna tu the reform. 

P'ranklin Taylor, LL. D., bed-master ev thfe Philadelphia Hjgh 
School, Rev. Dr. H. L. Wayland, Prof. Barlow, and Mrs. E. B. 
Burna centiniid ttie discu^un in replj. 

Q paper vs^ea presented bj Hon. W. T. Harris, Superintendent 
ev Public InstrucsTiun in St. Louis, Mo., en 

THI POTENgi ev CAPRig. 

[We can onli g-iv an abstract ov hiz paper.] 

Mr. Harris sed that ther or ta epoairrg for9ea in the so^al ergan- 
ieni, liie pursonal activiti ev individiiala, hwicfh ia tu be regarded aa 
a 9entrifugal for9, and tlie so^al impuls, the felirrg ev selidariti, 
hwicfh 18 a 9entnpetal for9. 

T)he 9entrifugal for9, the caprT9e8 ev individiiala, ia espe^ali 
strejTH in the beginirrga ev a reform Ijk this. T)he pursonaliti ia 
rauad tu vigorus activiti bi revolt agonst the old establi^t custunia, 
and go8 en tu expaishiat and disport itself freli. Everi refermer ia 
redi tu invent speliiiga ev hia on, and tu cfhang tiiem freli acerdiiig 
tu hi8 capri9e8. 

Mr. Harris fhet the SpeliiTg Reform had bin in this stag long 
enuf. T)he refermera nau cumiiig tugether, and under ttie influen9 
ev a cemun purpos, s^iud begin tu ftl the atractiv tenden9i, the 9en- 
tripetal for9, the desir for iiniti. 13he membera ev this Aso^ia^iun 
^ud be redi tu yeld thar caprl9e8 tu the general rean, and har- 
moniz el ther seem a. Tha wil then exer9i8 a most pauerful atrac- 
^un en uthcra. 13he Filolecjical Asos^iia^iun ia a nadliural 9enter 
ev influcn9. T)he muvment in England ia hopful in this vii. T)he 
cembinasliun ev Erjglii^h and American efheritia wil giv a 9entral 
for9 ev sudi pauer aa tu bring el tu harmoni, and a^ur the reform 
an erderli pregres, and, it ma be hopt, spfedi suc9es. 

DISCUSHUN. 

President Mardh in the dliar. 

Prof. A. M. Gammell, ev Previden9e, R. I., incwjrd hau far tiiB 
Aso^ia^iun had gon toarda limiting the fredum ev individiiala tu 
spel aa the plea. Did net th'e Aso^iio^iun hav a plan ev spelirrg 
for el? Hwet ar thB "fjv rula" hwicfh ar mensliund so efen.'* Hb 
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had but latli becum interested in the subject. The Previden9e Jur- 
nal had reported ttie acb^iun ov tlie Filolocjical Aso^ittiihun at 
Newport, and givn an ilustrtti^hun ov till* speliiig propoad bi it, and 
he did not fjnd it at ol ilegibl or repulsiv. lie had in fact bin 
atracted hi it. Woa thv phm ov Oils Asosliiasliun thfe sam? 

Prof. Barlow explttnd that Hie acs>hun ov the Asoishiaisliun wee 
bast on tiiat ov tlii^ liloloyists. It accepts tli'e iie^esili and tiie deejr- 
ablnes gv having a standard speiiirg, (jenerali re^'evd and binding; 
and it haa givn thfe alfabet and ruid for this standard speling ev the 
fiitiir. But it reco<^nizea tlie imposibiliti ov ^etiirj;^ everibodi tu U8 
it imedidth. It tlierfor expects a caotic period, and tria tu led the 
WQ thru it h\ advjeing several minor dmngcci. lie red tlie flire 
wurd«, the elevn wurda, and thb "fiv rul^/' (sv opening paper), 
and directed atenishun tu the Buletina ev tiin Asoshiashun, in hwidh 
tiieg matera ar expland, espesihali tu tli'e bibliografi ov Speling 
Reform literacfhur in the Buletin fer (ipril, 187S. 

lion. \V. D. llenkle. Editor ov tiie Ohio Educational Monthly 
and Educational Notes and Queries, sed : 1 did not hav tiie ple/^hur 
ov h'ering tliu paper or papera red this afternun, having spent thfe 
tim in th'e Department ov Industrial Ediicas^hun, witnesing practical 
manipiilasiliune in sculptiir. 

i can sa, hauever, en the general subject tliat i am fhuroli in favor 
ov reform in aur barbarus speliiTg. 1 go in for a purfect reforma- 
^lun, wun that wil end in tlie iis ov a piirli fonetic alfabet. Az i 
sed last yfer at the mating ev this Asojshias^iun at thfe White Mount- 
ain«, i can bring miself tu endors thfe mild recomedasQiuna ev 
this Asob^hias^hun onli on the graund ov thar adopishun being the 
for-runer ov general demoralizas^iun in speling. 'Dhe consecwent 
anarci ma mak litereri pepl wiHng tu ac9ept a refermd alfabet. T)hfe 
dae ov tlie etimological ebjec^un tu the reform ar nerli past. No 
respectabl scolar wud nau risk big repiita^un bi reprodu9ing thfe 
arguments ev Dean Trendh agenst tiie reform. Twenti-fiv yera 
ago i red a paper in (yin9innati on th\2 etimological objcc^irn then 
so generali urgd. 13hfe stat ov the public mind in referen9 tu the 
reform ia nau cwjt difcrent. T)he litereri wurld ia awaknirrg, and 
nau ia the tim tu mak efectiv asolts on aur present erfhografi. 
Oltho i du net belev in ol the arguments iiad h\ speliiTg reformcra, 
nor ol the statments mad bi them, i hartili endors the muvment tu 
rcmuv thfe disgra9ful anomalia ov aur present speling — a speling 
hvvidi woa not fixt, as sum asurt, bj Dr. Samuel Johnson, but bi 
rjtere a hundred yera befor thfe publicahdiun ev hia famus dic^iuneri, 
a^ ma bij found bi a refcren9 tu buks ov that tim, hoi pages ov hwicfh 
contan fii or no varias^huna from the normal standard ev tu-da. 

I fliiijk i se waa in hwicfh the reform can mak rapid a(lvan9. It 
must be rememberd that tli'e lorjger a sistem ev erfhegrafi remana 
the sam, {\vt mor dificult it wil be tu cfliang it. Thfe sacredncs ov 
aur present speling must bfe destroid and then the reforma^un wil 
be esi. Fonetic print ia tu meni a monster ev fritful men Ihat \^ 
hated aa sun aa sen. But i hop tiiat it wil bfe sen so oft that it wil 
gro familyur, then be pited, then embra9t. If niispapera generali 
wud print a celum witli fonetic tjp, and then aa pepl becum mor 
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iamilyur witfi it print to columa, then fhrfe, and so en, bj tiiB tjm 
thb fonetic speliirg s^hal fil haf thb spa9 thar wud bb a clamor tu let 
ttiB old speliiTg go entjrli, espes^hali if dhildren ^ud be t6t in the scola 
ttie nil spelirrg, hwidi tha can hardli fal tu Ijk beter than thfe old. 

i re9Bvd <i fii daa ago a copi ev a paper cold " The Vidette,*^ 
publi^t at Valparaiso, Ind., in hwicfh tiie persunal celum wea 
printed in fonetic spelirig. i fhet tiie selec^un ev thia celum fer 
thB nil speliiTg a hapi wun, aa everi wunwents tu red thfe persunala, 
i hop meni uther niiapapera wil imitat The Vidette and ttius hasn 
ttib reform. It can be acemplit^t within the next fifti yferg if sucfh 
a c6rs aa sugested bfe adepted. 

Fuiiiier remarks wur mad b| Mr. Knudsen and Dr. F. Taylor, 
Dr. Taylor eferd a reeolii^un, hwicfh after discu^un and amend- 
ment wea past, aa f eloa : 

Reeelvd, That the President ev this Aso^ia^iun Jq recwestea 
tu ebtan from the Na^unal Ediica^unal Aso^ia^iun aa ful rec- 
egni^un ev Ihfe speling referm aa pesibl in ther publica^iuna. 

On mo^un ev Prof. R. H. Carofhera, ev the Stat Normal ScQl, 
Shippenaburg, Pa.: 

Reaelvd, That Ihfe Preaident bfe recwested tu hav tiie Speling 
Referm preaented tu tiiB So9ial Sien9 Aso^iia^un. 

Q leter wea red frem Mr. N. B. Webster, ev Norfolk, Va.> 
c^miinicating a reaolii^un ev thB Stat Tecfhera' Aso^ia^un ev 
Virginia in favor ev the referm : 

Reaelvd, i. That a cemiti be apeinted with instruc^una tu 
tecwest tiie Virginia repreaentativa tu Ceggres tu iia ther influen9 
tu seciir favorabl ac^iun en thfe memorial in beha£ ev Speling 
Referm tu bb preaented tu that bedi, and else tu bring tiie mater 
tu the aten^un ev the Virginia Legislacfhur, and seciir sucfh ac^un 
aa ma sfem tu them advjaabl. 

2. That a permanent cemiti en Speling Referm, censisting ey 
fhrB, be apeinted. 

Preaident J. M. Garnett, ev St. Jehn's Celeg, Maryland, reportea 
ac^un in favor ev the referm h\ thfe Stat TBdiera' Aso^ia^iun ev 
Maryland. 

Dr. Nelson preaented tfiB report ev thfe Cemiti tu neminat efi9era. 
The report wea ac9epted and the efi9era nominated wur elected as 
f eloa : 

PRESlDEfNT. 

FRANCIS A. MARCH, LL. D. 

Prof. English Lanpfusi^e and Comparative Philology, Lafayette College. 

Ex-President American Philological Association. 

Easton, Penn. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

W. D. WHITNEY, LL. D. F. MAX MUELLER, LL. D. 

Prof. Sanscrit and Comparative Philology, Prof. Comparative Philology in the 
Yale CoIIc'o^e. Ex- President American University of Oxford. 

Philological Association. Oxford, England. 

New Haven, Conn. 
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S. S. HALDEMAN, LL. D. REV. W. W. SKEAT, A. M. 

Prof. Comparative Philolog^y, Universi^ Prof, of Ang-lo-Saxon in the Univclrsitjr of 

of Pennsylvania. £x- President Amen- Cambridj^e. 

can Philologiail Association. Cambridge, England. 
Chickies, Psnn. 

REV. A. H. SAYCE, A. M. 

F. J. CHILD, PH. D. Prof, of Philoloffv in the University 

Prof, of Rhetoric and Oratory, Harvard of Oxford. 



University. Oxford, England. 

HENRY SWEET, ESQ. 



Cambridge, Mass. 



HON. W. T. HARRIS, LL. D. Ex- President of the Philological 

Superintendent of Schools. Societv. 

St. Louis, Mo. London, England. 

C. K. NELSON, D. D. REV. RICHARD MORRIS, LL. D. 

Vice-President St. John's College Ex-President of the Philological Society. 

Annapolis, Md. London, England. 

ELIZA B. BURNS, J. A. H. MURRAY, LL. D. 

24 Clinton Place, New York. President of tlie Philolog^ical Society. 

London, England. 

FIRST DIRECTOR. 

O. C. BLACKMER, a. M. E. JONES, B. A. 

President Adams, Blackiner, & "Lyon 4 Amberly Street, Liverpool, England. 
Publishina Company. 

147 and 149 Fifth Avenue, DIRECTOR FOR NEW ENGLAND. 

Chicago, III. * PROF. E. H. BARLOW. 

32 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
DIRECTOR FOR SOUTHWEST. 

T. R. VICKJIOY, A. M. TREASURER. 

1117 North Twenty-Fifth Street, FREDERICK JACKSON, A. M. 

St. Louis, Mo. 32 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 

SECRETARY. 

MELVIL DEWEY, A. M., Editor Library Journal. 

Gen. Offices Spelling Reform Association. 

32 Hawley St, Boston. 

Committee on Publication: O. C. BLACKMER, MELVIL DEWEY, F. A. MARCH. 
Committee on Finance: E. H. BARLOW, M.DEWEY, D. C. HEATH. 



* Note. — Prof. Barlow has resigned, and Mr. Dewey has consented to serve as Secretary. 

Q Report frem Secreteri Dewey wee preeented and refurd tu flife 
Execiitiv Cemiti. 

Q Report from Treeiirer Barlow wea preeented, and refurd tu 
iiife Execiitiv Comiti. 

Mrs. E. B. Burne propoad tu establi^ a Tract-fund. Refurd tu 
thb Execiitiv Comiti. 

An informal meting ov thib frenda ev ttife reform in ttiB evning 
wo8 anaun9t. 

Reeolvd, That thb fhanKS ov thiB Aso^ia^un bfe tenderd tu thfe 
Na^unal Ediica^unal Aso^ia^un fer ttier m^ni curtesia, tu thb 
Bord ev Ediica^un ov ttie (^iti ov Philadelphia for the iis ov thb 
Hj Scul Bilding, and tu ttie pres for ttier reports ov the mfetinga, 

Adjurnd tu met at the col ov ttie Execiitiv Cemiti. 

J AS. W. WALK, Sec. pro tern. 

[Note.— As editor ov these Proceedings, I wish tu asume all responsibiliti for the speling 
and typographical erorz. If pronunciation wer mor nearly settled, ther wud hav bin mor 
consistency in the former, and if I had had mor time for revision ther wud hav bin les ov 
the latter.— O. C. Blackmer.] 
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ALFABET eV THI SPELING REFGRM 

ASOSHIQSHUN. 

Vauela. 
Short. 
I i, it. 
E e, met. 
A a, at. 

Q a, ask (se Dic^uneria). 
O e, net, what. 
O o, wholly (in Nii Iggland). 
U u, but. 
U u, full. 

DifflioiTgg: i i=ai, fjnd, faind. QU au, haus= house. 01 ei, 
oil. t) u=:yu or iu, iinit, yunit, miiaic, miuaic. 



E B = i, 

ea=e, 
a, 


Lorrg. 
hi?, P0I19. 
potato, tliey, fare, 
fare (in America). 


a, 


far. 


©, 


nor, wall. 


0, 
0, 


no, holy, 
burn. 


0, 


rule, fool, mav. 





Consonants. 






Surd. 




Sonant. 


P 
T 


p, pet. 
t, top. 


B 
D 


b, bet. 
d, did. 


CH 

C 

F 


dh, cfhurdh. 

c, or k, q, cake, cwit (quit). 

f, fit, filosofer. 


V 


j, er g, jet, gem. 

gj get. 
V, vat. 


TH 


fh, fliin, pithy. 


TH 


th, The, the. 


S 
SH 


s, or 9, so, 9ent. 


Z 

ZH 


z, or a, zone, ia. 
a^, fii^un. 


WH 
H 


wh, whidh (in Iggland). 
h, hfe 


W 

LI, 


lo. R r, rat. Y y, 






spaama; 1 


M m, me. N n, no 




Silabic: 1, nobl, nobla; m, 


ng, or g, king, igk. 
1, tokn, tokna. 



[The foloing- iz printed in the " alfabet ov the future." Onli three niu leterz and twenti- 
three old ones ar needed tu reprezent the 32 elementeri soundz. — O. C. Blackmer.] 

An alfabet intended for yus bai a vast comiuniti nid net atemt an 
egz'hostiv analisis ov dhi elements ov uterans, and a reprezenteshun 
©V dhi naisest varaietiz ov articiuleshun; it me wel llv rum for dhl 
unavoidabl pie ov indivijual and local pronunshieshun. 

No langwej haz ever had, or iz laicli tu hav, a purfect alfabet; 
and, in chenjing and amending dhi mod ov raiting a langwej olredi 
long ritn, regard must nesesereli bl had tu whot iz practicali posibl 
cwait az much az tu whot iz inhlrentli dezairabl. 

An olterd orthegrafi wil bl unavoidabli efensiv tu dhoz hu ar 
furst cold upen tu yuz it; but eni sensibl and consistent niu sistem 
wil rapidli win dhi harti preferens ov dhi mas ov raiterz. 

Dhi Roman alfabet iz so waidli and furmli establisht in yus amimg 
dhl liding sivilaizd neshunz dhat it can not bi displest; in adapting 
it tu impruvd yus fer Inglish, dhl efort ov scelarz shud bi directed 
toardz its yus widh yunifermiti and in conformiti widh udher 
neshunz. 
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* Note. — Prof. Barlow has resigned, and Mr. Dewey has consented to serve as Secretary. 

Q Report frem Secreteri Dewey wee preeented and refirrd tu ftfe 
Execiitiv Cemiti. 

Q Report from Treaiirer Barlow wea preaented, and refurd tu 
iiife Execiitiv Comiti. 

Mrs. E. B. Burne propoad tu establi^ a Tract-fund. Refurd tu 
the Execiitiv Comiti. 

An informal meting ov thie frenda ev ttie reform in tiiB fevning 
wo8 anaun9t. 

Reaolvd, That the fhanKs ov thiB Aso^iei^un hh tenderd tu Hib 
Na^unal Ediica^unal Aso^ia^un fer ttier m^ni curtesia, tu thb 
Bord ev Ediica^un ov tiie (^iti ov Philadelphia for the iis ov thfe 
Hj Seal Bilding, and tu ttie pres for ttier reports ov flie mBtinga. 

Adjurnd tu met at the c6l ov tfie Execiitiv Cemiti. 

J AS. W. WALK, Sec. fro tern. 

[Note. — As editor ov these Proceedings, I wish tu asume all responsibiliti for the speling 
and typographical erorz. If pronunciation wer mor nearly settled, ther wud hav bin mor 
consistency in the former, and if I had had mor time for revision ther wud hav bin les ov 
the latter.— O. C. Blackmer.] 
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ALFABET 0V THI SPELING REFORM 
ASOSHiaSHUN. 



he, pellf. 

potato, they, fare. 

fare (in America). 

far. 

nor, wall. 

no, holy. 



A a, 


at. 


a o, 


ask (se Dic^unerie). 


e o, 


net, what. 


O o, 


wholly (in Nu Ingland). 


U V, 


but. 


Uu, 


full. 



Difflioiiga: I i—ai, fjnd, faind. 
«il. t) ii— yu or iu, iinit, yunit, m 







Surd. 




Sonant. 


p 


P' 


pet. 


B 


b, bet. 


T 


t, 


top. 


D 


d, did. 


CH 


6h, 


cfhurdi. 


h 


j, er g, jet, gem. 


C 


c, o 


r k, q, cake, cwit (quit). 


g, get. 


Y 


f, 


fit, filosoler. 


V 


V, vat. 


TH 


fli. 


fliin, pithy. 


XH 


ft, ■ The, tt»e. 


S 


s, ei 


■ 9, so, 9ent. 


Z 


z, or a, zone, ia. 


SH 


a, 


flit: 


ZH 


!&, fii^un. 


WH 


wh, 


whidh (in Ijgland). 


W 


w, wfe. 


H 


h. 


hi; 


LI, 


lo. R r,rat. Y ; 



ye. M m, mfe. N n, no. 
NG ng, or g, king, igk. 
Silabtc: I, nobl, nobU; m, spaama; n,tokn, tokna. 

[The folaing iz printed in the " aljabet ov the future." Onli three niu lelerz and twenti- 
thrce old ones ar iKcdcd tu repiezent the 33 elementeri soundz.— O. C. Blackhbr.] 

An alfabet intended for yus boi a vast comiuniti nrd net atemt an 
egz-hostiv analisis ev dhl elements ov uterans,and a reprezenteshun 
ev dhl naisest varaietiz ov articiuleshun; it me wel Irv rum for dhi 
unaveidabl pie ov indivijual and local pronunshieshun. 

No langwej liaz ever had, or iz laicli tu hav, a purfect alfabet; 
and, in chenjing and amending dhl mod ov raiting a langwej elredi 
long ritn, regard must nesesereli bl had tu whot iz practicali pesibl 
■ "'" ' ' inhircntli dezoirabl. 

t bi unavoidabli ©fensiv tu dhoz hu ar 
i sensjbl and consistent niu sistem 
\ens ov dhl mas ev raiterz, 
Hi and furmli establishtinyusamung 
t It can net b! displest; in adapting 
hi cfort ev scelarz shud hi directed 
U Hud in confermiti widh udher 
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